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Why  the  excitemeht  at  Hamilton? 


No  other  line  of  tables  offers  so  much 
at  such  a  low  cost!  We  wanted  it ...  we 
needed  it ...  we  bought  it ...  so  we  could 
offer  the  most  complete  line  of  top 
quality  equipment  in  the  school  field! 
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Erickson  originated  portable,  fold  away  school  tables  back  in  1948. 
The  head  start  is  evident  today.  Erickson  tables  offer  you  the  widest 
choice  in  the  industry  —  in-wall,  on-wall  or  completely  portable 
modeis,  with  or  without  benches,  6,  7, 8, 10, 12  and  14  footers,  many 
types  of  tops. 

Ericksons  are  the  slimmest  folding  tables  made.  They  nest  so 
snugly  you  can  store  24  feet  of  tables  in  a  wall  cabinet  3  feet  high. 
Yet  underneath  the  trimness,  there’s  ruggedness  to  spare.  Erick¬ 
sons  have  two  steel  channels  under  each  bench  and  top.  Pivot  points 
are  anchored  in  metal — can’t  pull  out.  Easy  folding  with  torsion  and 
compression  springing ...  no  '"surprise”  openings  with  positive  posi¬ 
tion  locks  . . .  walk-in  ends — Ericksons  are  the  most  usable  tables 
made.  The  Erickson  line  added  to  Hamilton  gives  you  the  nearest 
thing  to  one-source  shopping  in  the  school  materials  field  today! 

THE  ERICKSON  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  OF 

Special  note  to  owners  of  Erickson  equip-  ^  jjK  ^  _ 

ment:  You  will  continue  to  get  the  same 

high  quality,  the  same  guarantee  will  con-  gg 

tinue  in  force,  and  the  same  distributor  MFG.  COMPANY,  TWO  RIVERS,  WISCONSIN 
will  continue  to  serve  you.  Manufacturers  of  Educational  Equipment  for  Science,  Home 

Making,  Libraries  and  Arts  &  Crafts. 

N  E.A.  Atlofitic  Ctty  Conv*fittofi  Mwt:  Homiltofi  products  of  booths  029  otid  31,  H30 
ond  32  uppor  lovol  .  .  .  soo  Ericitsoo  Toblos  ot  booths  14M-1 431*1 433-1 43S  lowor  lovol 
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Rigid  copy  deadlines  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  pen  these  lines  for  our  Febru¬ 
ary  issue  only  a  few  hours  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  first  January  copies.  Hence 
any  reaction  of  mine  to  Vol.  1,  No.  1 
of  OVERVIEW  would  be  hasty  os  well 
os  admittedly  somewhat  prejudiced  in 
our  own  favor.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
Editor  Arch  Show  and  his  cohorts  hove 
led  off  what  promises  to  be  o  year  of 
lively  os  well  os  significant  profes¬ 
sional  reading  for  administrators  in 
every  segment  of  education. 

The  issue  you  now  hold  was  planned 
with  the  annual  AASA  meeting  very 
much  in  mind.  Actually,  of  course, 
every  issue  of  OVERVIEW  will  be  akin 
to  o  convention  of  and  exhibit  for 
educational  executives:  the  articles  and 
editorial  features  are  the  speeches, 
panel  discussions  and  informal  visits 
with  friends  and  contemporaries  from 
other  places  and  in  different  positions; 
the  advertisements  are  manufacturers' 
and  suppliers'  displays  in  print.  Close 
study  of  the  ads  in  this  issue  plus  read¬ 
ing  of  the  principal  feature  'Tools  for 
Education,"  will  make  your  busy  hours 
at  the  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall 
more  productive,  and  will  still  be  of 
great  value  even  if  you  are  unable  to 
attend. 

Our  OVERVIEW  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  staffs  will  be  descending  on  At¬ 
lantic  City  February  13th  practically 
en  masse.  Our  own  exhibit  is  in  the 
same  spot  near  the  main  entrance  oc¬ 
cupied  by  our  predecessor  publication. 
The  School  Executive  for  a  number  of 
years.  Much  work  by  staff  abetted  by 
professional  display  people  has  gone 
into  making  the  OVERVIEW  booth  a 
dramatic  rendering  of  the  magazine's 
aims,  scope  and  content.  We  hope  to 
greet  many  old  friends  and  new  read¬ 
ers  there  and  to  pick  up  some  all-im¬ 
portant  subscriber  and  advertiser  eval¬ 
uations  of  our  efforts  to  date. 
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THERE  ARE  MORE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITERS  IN  SCHOOL  AND  OFFICE  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE. 
February,  1960  5 


standard 

Product  of  Royal  McBec  Corporation, 
World's  largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters 
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Royal  ruggedness  (not  to  coin  a  phrase)  is  like  money  in  the 
bank  for  you.  How  so? 

Royal’s  tougher  construction  means  less  money  spent  for 
service — longer  typewriter  life  —  higher  resale  value  (used 
Royals  bring  up  to  24%  more  than  other  makes). 

And  in  schools — where  time  is  money — timesaving  Royal 
features  such  as  MAGIC*  MARGIN  and  TWIN  PAK»  Ribbon 
speed  up  training-  make  typing  easier  to  teach,  easier  to  learn. 

That  adds  up  to  lower  total  typing  costs — with  Royab. 

No  wonder  more  than  half  of  all  typewriters  in  use  in  the 
nation's  classrooms  are  Royals. 

To  see  how  Royal  lowers  toUd  typing  costs,  ask  your  Royal 
Representative  for  free  Value  Analysis  forms  you  fill  out 
yourself.  Compare  other  makes  point  by  point  with  Royals. 
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45  Enrollment  Explosion  Ahead 

Some  charts  of  scarifying  statistics  that  may  send  you  in  search  of  buildings  and  funds,  not  to 
mention  aspirin. 
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Van  Miller  holds  that  unless  one  takes  the  time  to  renew  faith  in  himself,  he  either  wears  out, 
runs  down,  or  lives  at  a  very  shallow  level. 
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in  school  plant  planning  for  some  method  of  evaluating  new  school  plans.  The  author  has  given 
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—a  trend  he  finds  gaining  momentum  each  year. 
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In  this  second  article  in  the  maintenance  series,  four  architects  tell  what  materials  are  low-cost 
but  high-maintenance,  and  vice  versa. 
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ing  better  conditions  for  learning. 
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I  am  not  convinced  that  you  can 
publish  a  journal  that  will  have  equal 
value  for  both  public  school  execu¬ 
tives  and  training  directors  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  government. 

DE  WITT  MAGUIRE,  Train¬ 
ing  Coordinator,  Detroit  Civil 
Ser\ice  Commission 
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1801  BROWNUCE  AVE.,  N.  E. 
CANTON  8.  OHIO 
Phon*  OU  e--8301 


.  .  .  With  regard  to  content,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  scope  of  your  material 
— at  least  in  terms  of  the  subjects  of 
articles — is  excellent  and  does  tend 
to  move  tow'ard  meeting  the  purpose 
of  Overview'.  ...  .As  an  administra¬ 
tor  in  higher  education,  I  found  sev¬ 
eral  articles  of  particular  interest. 
However,  several  articles  seemed 
rather  shallow.  If  you  really  want 
to  attract  a  high  level  readership, 
you  will  need  material  which  does 
more  than  recite  some  fairly  well 
known  problems.  I  would  exjsect  to 
see  material  such  as  that  written  by 
Van  Miller  for  School  Executive 
quite  regularly  in  Overview.  The 
“Searching  Through  Research”  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  good  start  in  this  direction, 
but  could  be  expanded. 

I  JOHN  E.  CORBALLY,  JR., 

Dir.,  Personnel  Budget,  Ohio 
I  State  U.,  Columbus 

•  See  this  issue! 


...  I  am  an  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent  .  .  .  concerned  with  professional 
personnel  .  .  .  curriculum  and  in¬ 
structional  supervision.  These  areas 
are  within  the  functional  core  of  the 
public  school  activity  and  yet  your 
publication  ignores  them.  .  .  . 

GERALD  F.  BUSH.  Asst. 
Siipt.,  Madisf)n  Heights,  Mich¬ 
igan 


These  letters  are  a  few  of  the  many 
occasioned  by  the  Pilot  Issue,  which 
had  very  limited  distribution  re¬ 
cently.  Comments  are  always  in¬ 
vited  and  welcome.  Unless  you  di¬ 
rect  otherwise,  we  should  like  to 
share  any  views  of  general  interest 
with  our  readers. — a.b.s. 


•  Read  the  article  on  “.Merit  Rat¬ 
ing”  in  this  fuue. 


FOR  A  BRIGHTER... 
FUTURE  IN  EDUCATION 

The  arrival  of  the  new  space  age  makes  it 
urgently  necessary  to  expand  available 
astronomical  facilities  to  include  observa- 

htories  for  students  in  all  levels  of  education 
. . .  future  astronauts  are  now  being  taught 
in  our  schools  and  adequate  astronomical 
equipment  is  a  prime  requirement  Write 
now  and  we  will  aid  you  in  selecting  equip¬ 
ment  for  your  installation. 

Visit  booths  1614-1615  at  Atlantic  City. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY  DOMES 


...  I  feel  somewhat  that  there  has 
been  much  ado  about  not  enough. . . . 
But  you’re  on  the  right  road — the 
road  of  experimental  professional 
journalism.  Keep  at  it.  The  pioneers 
didn’t  see  the  golden  gate  the  first 
night  out! 

RICHARD  C.  LONSDALE. 
Prof,  of  Eduration,  Syracuse 
University 

...  I  hope  you  can  pull  this  off. 
It  could  be  a  unifying  influence.  To 
do  so  will  require  editorial  material 
about  each  aspect  of  American  edu¬ 
cation  which  others  will  find  infor¬ 
mative  and  provocative.  You  may 
have  to  spell  out  the  latter  a  bit 
since  we  doubt  we  can  learn  from 
others!  .  .  . 

ROBERT  S.  FISK,  Dean, 
School  of  Education,  U.  of 
Buffalo 
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...  To  me,  the  only  real,  practical 
article  of  interest  to  anyone  con¬ 
nected  with  schools,  was  “School 
Press  Relations”  (the  schools  really 
need  to  learn  that  story!). 

I  honestly  believe  you  completely 
missed  the  “inspiration  and  practi¬ 
cal”  aspect. 

You  still  have  my  best  wishes  for 
success! 

MR.  L.  V.  HOLLWECK,  Ad- 
ministrator,  Educational  Serv¬ 
ices,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Is  the  attempt  to  cover  higher, 
secondary  and  lower  education  too 
large  a  task  for  one  publication?  I 
feel  that  this  topic  should  be  ex¬ 
amined — I  don’t  know,  just  p)ose  the 
is.sue. 

Your  book  reviews  lack  punch  and 
creative  scholarship.  Vance  Pack¬ 
ard’s  “Status  Seekers”  is  probably 
poorly  reviewed  and  reported. 

DARRELL  S.  WILLEY,  As- 
soc.  Prof.,  Educational  Admin¬ 
istration,  New  Mexico  State 
U.,  University  Park 


...  I  think  the  hope  of  thb  maga¬ 
zine  is  to  provide  greater  interchange 
of  facts  and  ideas  among  all  areas 
of  the  educational  spectrum — ele¬ 
mentary,  secondary,  and  college  lev¬ 
els,  public  and  private  schools.  The 
lack  of  coordination  among  these  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  and  the  lack  of  mutual 
understanding  that  has  resulted  is 
tragic.  Perhaps  Overview  can  seive 
to  reduce  this  waste. 

FREDERICK  F.  CLARK,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Development,  The 
Taft  School,  W’atertown,  Conn. 


...  I  think  the  purpose  you  have 
chosen  to  pursue  is  an  especially  im¬ 
portant  one  for  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  education  in  the  U.  S.  But, 
I  am  not  convinced  that  a  spectacu¬ 
lar,  Madison  Avenue  approach  is 
necessary  to  get  administrators  to 
give  serious  attention  to  basic  issues 
and  new  ideas  in  education.  .  .  . 

RICHARD  E.  LAWRENCE. 
.Xssoc.  Prof,  of  Education, 
Syracuse  University 

There  should  be  published  at  least 
one  article  in  each  issue  on  research 
projMts  in  different  areas  of  higher 
education.  My  interest  area  is  adult 
education.  .Am  interested  in  non- 
vocational,  university  level  adult  ed¬ 
ucation — learning  abilities,  interests, 
participation,  imuivations,  program 
planning. 

JOHN  E.  MIKLOS,  Head, 
Public  Service  Training  and 
Continuing  Legal  Education, 
General  Extension  Division, 
Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee 


I  would  suggest  that  you  give  as 
much  attention  as  possible  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  recent  research  to  cur¬ 
rent  problems.  .  .  .  You  have  the 
ideal  medium  of  conveying  research 
findings  to  the  practitioners  in  our 
schools. 

BASIL  CASTALDI,  .Assoc. 
Prof,  of  Education,  Office  of 
Field  Services,  U.  of  Ill.,  Ur- 
bana 

Felt  book  reviews  to  be  very  good. 
Will  be  sure  to  look  for  them  in 
forth-coming  issues. 

WILLIAM  J.  CAVEL,  Gen¬ 
eral  Training  Supervisor, 
Northwestern  Bell  Tel.  Co., 
Omaha  2,  Neb. 


to  the  MID-CENTURY  line 
of  fine  wood  library  furniture! 


Stretch  your  library  budget 
with  traditional  Mid-Cen- 
tur\-  .styling,  construction 
and  craftsmanship  —  found 
in  these  value-priced  tables 
and  chairs. 

Both  pieces  are  carefully 
crafted  in  long-lasting 
Maple,  and  the  smart,  new 
table  features  a  matching 
wood  grain  plastic  top  with 
a  beveled  edge. 


MYRTLE  DESK  COMPANY 

HIGH  POINT,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


See  the  complete 
Mid-Century  line 

SPACES 

J46  -48-50-52 

AASA 

rEBRUARY  13-17 
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Mere 


HitlfdaU  High  School,  San  Matoo,  Californio, 
District  Superintondont,  Thomos  F.  Reynolds 
Archit«ct:  John  lyon  Reid  and  Portners 
Clots  ond  Glazing  t  Cobbledick  •  Kibbe  Gloss  Co 


20,000  square  feet  of 
MISCO  WIRE  GLASS 
installed  in  New 
California  High  School 


Beautiful  window  walls  of  Misco  perform  double  duty  at  the  new  Hillsdale  High  School,  Son  Mateo, 
California  .  .  .  provide  plenty  of  daylight  to  create  an  open,  friendly,  easy-to-work-in 
atmosphere  while  offering  protection  against  breakage  and  serving  as  a  Are  retardant. 

And  Misco  lends  itself  to  many  uses.  Transparent  Polished  Misco,  with  it's  attractive  diamond-shaped, 
welded  wire  netting,  is  installed  along  the  center  court .  .  .  permits  unobstructed  vision  and  lends 
welcome  protection  of  wire  glass  to  this  heavily  travelled  area.  This  rugged  glass,  so  modern  in 
appeararfce,  withstands  the  press  of  crowds,  prevents  chance  falls  or  mishaps  from  endangering 
students  . . .  serves  as  an  effective  Are  barrier. 


Smooth  Rough  Misco  (obscure)  is  used  for  partitions  in  this  modern  school  .  . .  floods  adjoining  areas 
with  softened,  “borrowed"  light,  yet  protects  privacy.  This  pattern  is  also  installed  along  ramps  and 
skylights,  where  it's  superb  daylighting  features  and  innate  strength  are  desirable  characteristics. 


To  combine  the  utmost  in  protection  with  modern  beauty,  specify 
Misco  Wire  Gloss.  Available  through  leading  distributors  everywhere 
in  surface  finishes  for  clear  vision  or  diffusion. 


Write  today  for 
free  catalog. 
Address 
Department  1 6. 


GLASS  COMPANY 

88  Angelica  St.  e  St.  Louis  7,  Missouri 


ONE  VIEW 

TV  in  teaching: 
tyrant 
or  tool? 


Archibald  B  .  Shaw 


“Eul'cational”  is  a  word  of  badly  blurred  and  banally 
broad  definition.  That  every  experience  affects  a  person 
h*ads  to  the  meaningless  irenerali/ation  that  just  about 
everytbintj  is  educational.  “  Fonmu's  in  trees,  Ixxrks  in  the 
running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones” — and  lessons  on 
Channel  3!  But  what  of  the  lessons  on  Channel  2 — or  4? 
Gunfire,  violence,  mawky  sentiment,  and  all  the  rest? 
Educational,  yes- — but  what  an  education!  One  that 
makes  us  thankful  for  what  has  been  aptly  descrilred  as 
“the  failure  of  attention.” 

Congress  and  Federal  Communications  Commission 
notwithstanding,  commercial  television  seems  destined  to 
continue  to  be  a  commercial-propaganda-entertainment 
medium.  So  let’s  narrow  our  definition  of  educational 
TV  to  that  which  is  at  least  planned  to  educate. 

There  are  stations  with  intent  to  educate  which  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  really  major  advantage  of  broadcast  tele¬ 
vision — the  fact  that  there  is  a  receiver  in  everv'  home. 
All  of  us  are  grateful  for  the  vision,  industry  and  gener¬ 
osity  which  makes  possible  their  fine,  potentially  educa¬ 
tive  programs.  They  give  the  people  interested  in  and 
capable  of  self-education  unique  opportunities  to  further 
their  own  development.  This  kind  of  television  is  an 
educational  tool,  like  Irooks  or  home-study  courses,  for 
the  self-directed. 

But  TV  becomes  a  tyrant,  a  monster  devouring  great 
gobs  of  money  and  talent,  whih-  it  pretends  to  teach — 
particularly  to  teach  those  who  have  not  yet  reached  the 
goal  of  full  capability  for  self-directed  learning. 

What  is  television?  It  is  a  system  by  which  images  re¬ 
ceived  through  a  camera  lens  are  “scanned,”  transmitted 
some  distance  and  converted  to  a  picture  by  a  receiving 
machine,  while  accompanying  sound  is  simultaneously 


recorded,  transmitted  and  received  by  familiar  radio 
devices.  It  differs  from  sound  motion  pictures  primarily 
in  the  method  of  transmission  from  camera  to  image- 
viewer  ( receiving  set  or  projector) .  As  a  sound-picture 
transmission  system  it  has  the  virtues  of  being  broadcast, 
hence  capable  of  reception  by  any  receiver  within  range. 

It  is  in  the  main  a  distribution  system,  like  a  new'spaper 
delisery.  Unlike  the  motion  pictures  (or  newspapers)  it 
ran  be  received  or  viewed  only  at  the  moment  it  is  broad¬ 
cast.  This  is  a  major  virtue  and  a  severe  limitation. 

When  what  the  camera  sees  and  hears  is  recorded 
(taped),  it  Ix-comes  in  effect  a  motion  picture  capable 
of  being  edited,  stored,  duplicated  and  distributed  like 
the  motion  picture  itself.  Only  in  its  initial  broadcast 
(iineditable  but  carefully  planned  and  controlled  by 
skilled  crews)  can  it  have  the  impact  of  “immediacy” 
which  is  its  unique  force. 

When  it  is  conceived  as  a  resource  which  enables  a 
teacher  to  bring  new  and  vivid  images  to  a  learning 
situation,  it  is  a  tool  of  great  value,  ranking  with  books, 
jK'riodicals.  pictures,  sound-recordings  and  radio. 

When,  as  too  often  happens  in  the  enthusiasm  for  de- 
\eloping  something  new,  it  is  misconceived  as  a  teacher- 
substitute,  as  a  way  of  bringing  great  teaching  to  stu¬ 
dents,  it  lx*comes  a  tyrant.  It  cannot  address  itself  to  the 
learner  but  must  somehow  aim  at  a  mythical  “average” 
in  its  audience.  This  may  do  for  “acculturation”  or  for 
mass  selling,  but  no  thoughtful  educator  has  yet  proposed 
it  as  the  way  to  educate. 

The  tyranny  of  television,  of  course,  is  a  quality  only 
of  its  misuse.  If  the  panic  over  enrollment  floods,  “man¬ 
power”  (a  tyrant’s  term!)  shortages,  and  problems  of 
finance  leads  us  to  more  and  more  mass  procedures,  to 
mechanical  “teaching,”  to  lock-step  schedules,  and  to 
diversion  of  regularly  available  funds  to  pay  the  actors 
(master  teachers) ,  the  full  staff  of  supporting  talents  and 
the  costs  of  installation  and  maintenance,  then  1984  is 
indeed  upon  us! 

But  the  enthusiastic  pioneers  in  educational  television 
are  undoubtedly  right  when  they  assert  that  this  is  only 
a  surface  and  temporary  phenomenon;  that  the  big  hur¬ 
rah  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  get  the  public  purse  and 
teachers’  minds  open  to  the  uses  of  this  latest  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  ingenious  tools  for  teaching.  We  applaud  and 
are  grateful  to  them,  but  we  fear  the  effect  on  a  public 
which  sometimes  seems  to  be  looking  for  more  and  better 
education  at  less  and  less  cost  (until  finally  the  perfect 
system  is  devised  which  costs  nothing!) 

Television  for  the  homebound,  for  the  self-directed 
learners,  as  an  airborne  stream  of  audio-visual  images 
to  be  tapped  by  an  owner  of  a  receiving  set,  educational 
TV — YES.  Tv  as  a  resource,  as  another  device  like  the 
book,  which  helps  the  teacher  bring  vicarious  experience 
to  the  learner,  which  helps  amplify,  magnify  observation 
— ^’ES.  But  TV  in  place  of  the  teacher,  as  a  “produc¬ 
tivity”  tool,  as  the  tyrant  of  the  time-schedule,  as  the 
“teacher”  of  “average”  students — -for  this,  a  resounding 
NO.  To  propose  it  as  a  teacher  replacement  implies  a 
definition  of  teaching  either  cynical  or  uninformed  in  its 
assessment  of  today’s  teachers. 
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Fiberesin  is  durable,  and  especially  adaptable  to  school  and  institutional  use.  n  \  ^ 

School  desk  tops,  educational,  and  dormitory  furniture  built  with  Fiberesin  can  literally  f  '^1 

be  installed  and  forgotten,  as  the  Fiberesin  surface  and  edge  completely  withstands  \  \ 

use  and  abuse.  It  has  particular  resistance  to  abrasive  wear  and  will  never  warp  or  i  |l  \  \  \  \ 

twist  out  of  shape  Tops  cannot  be  “ringed"  by  wet  bottles  or  glasses  —  even  piping  hot, 

spilled  coffee.  Burning  cigarettes,  fruit  acids,  alcohol,  grease,  cosmetics,  fingernail  ^ 

polish  and  remover , . .  in  fact,  Fiberesin  completely  resists  all  ordinary  enemies  of  ^  y 

furniture,  including  students  and  their  gouging,  nicking,  trenching,  and  bail-point  doodling.  < 

Furniture  and  school  desks  built  with  Fiberesin  are  beautiful,  too.  The  flat,  ripple-free  surfaces  and  satiny,  warm-to-the-touch 
finish  reflect  truly  fine  furniture  construction.  Fiberesin  also  provides  ideal,  approved  light  reflectance  .  .  .  important  on  school 
desks,  desirable  on  other  furniture.  Whether  the  furniture  is  a  simple  tablet  arm  chair,  a  traditional  desk,  or  a  modem,  contemporary 
dormitory  chest,  the  selection  of  Fiberesin  assures  beauty,  as  well  as  function. 

And,  Fiberesin  Is  so  easy  to  care  fori  Once  over  lightly  with  a  damp  cloth  and  the  top  or  panel  looks  like  new.  Badly  soiled  sur¬ 
faces  are  nnore  easily  cleaned  with  any  of  the  cleaner-waxes  available.  Because  of  the  proven  durability  of  Fiberesin,  it  never  needs 
refInishing  ...  a  most  important  feature  to  anyone  concerned  with  operating  costsi 

More  and  more  schools  throughout  the  country  are  specifying  Fiberesin  for  its  durability  and  functionalism  .  .  .  college  and  uni¬ 
versity,  contract,  institutional  and  government  buyers  are  demanding  it  for  these  features,  as  well  as  its  beauty  ...  if  desks  or  other 
furniture  are  a  part  of  your  plans,  we  suggest  you  SPECIFY  FIBERESIN  —  THE  GUARANTEED  MATERIAL  .  .  .  first  choice  of  edu¬ 
cational  purchasing  executives. 

FIBERESIN  meets  all  specifications  and  requirements  of  Federal  Specification  L-T-0041C  (GSA>FSS)  Type  111. 


the  exclusive  fiberesin  edge 

Fiberesin  being  a  solu/  board  throughout,  presents  a  solu/  edge  profile.  The 
Fiberesin  edge  requires  no  expensive,  fragile  banding,  lamination,  or  conceal¬ 
ment.  It  is  shaped  to  any  desired  contour  and  simply  finished.  Only  Fiberesin 
offers  this  solid  use-and-abuse  resistant  edge  that  will  withstand  severe  mis¬ 
handling  without  damagel  The  elimination  of  edge  banding  also  eliminates  a 
sanitary  hazard . . .  there  are  no  crevices  to  trap  and  hold  food,  milk,  dirt,  and  germs. 


the  perfect  fiberesin  surface 

Fiberesin  is  molded  under  controlled  heat  and  high  pressure  against  pre-flnished 
press  plates  . . .  there  is  no  possibility  of  surface  irregularities,  glue  lines,  "tele¬ 
graphing"  grain  patterns,  or  high  spots.  No  ripples  or  shadows  mar  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Fiberesin.  The  molded-in  surface  finish  has  the  soft,  satin  effect  of  fine 
furniture. 


C  Identical  surfaces 

Physically  identical  top  and  bottom  surfaces  insure  a  warp-free  board  and  form 
an  impenetrable  barrier  against  moisture  absorption. 


OCVtlOPED  AND  nONEEKD  SV 


"one  pleca”  from  face  to  face 

Because  of  the  complete  interflow  of  resins  under  the  controlled  heat  and  pres¬ 
sure,  the  materials  fuse  together  to  complete  a  chemical  and  physical  reaction. 
The  resulting  panel  is  a  single,  solid  piece  from  face  to  face,  edge  to  edge.  The 
panels  are  structurally  balanced,  dimensionally  stable,  twist  and  warp-free  .  . . 
there  is  no  possibility  Of  delamination  or  glue  line  separation. 


OVERVIEW 


OV.210 

SPITZ  PLAHETARIUMS 


represent  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the 
skills  of  the  engi¬ 
neer,  the  astron¬ 
omer,  and  the 

educator.  Space  and  time,  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  planets  are  at  the  teacher's 
command  in  any  school  which  utilizes 
a  Spitz  Planetarium 
to  prepare  its  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  age 
of  space. 


For  Information,  writ*  DEPARTMENT  E 

SPITZ  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

YORKIYN,  DELAWARE 


CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

10-12,  National  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education.  At  Chicago. 
Ex.  sec;  Elmer  J.  Clark,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 

10-13,  American  Assn,  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education.  At  Chicago.  Ex. 
sec;  Dr.  Edward  C.  Pomeroy,  1201 
16  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

12,  Comparative  Education  Society.  At 
University  of  Chicago.  Ex.  sec;  Dr. 
Gerald  H.  Read,  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kent,  Ohio. 

13—17,  American  Assn,  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  At  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  i 
Ex.  sec;  Dr.  Finis  Engelman,  1201  16  I 
St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


OV-211 

EoAifOKtk'^fd^d! 

•  Low  cost,  high  quality 
variable  speed 
TRANSCRIPTION  PLAYER 
and  P.A.  SYSTEM... 

COMMENTATOR 

MODEL  12MV 


15—17,  American  Educational  Research 
Assn.  At  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Ex.  sec; 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Hubbard,  1201  16  St.  j 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

16,  Educational  Press  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  At  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Ex.  sec;  , 
Dr.  Mildred  S.  Fenner,  1201  16  St.  i 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  I 


27— Mar.  2,  National  Assn,  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Principals.  At  Portland, 
Ore.  Ex.  sec;  Paul  E.  Elicker,  1201 
16  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

29-Mar.  4,  Dept,  of  Audio-Visual  In¬ 
struction.  At  Cincinnati,  Ohia.  Ex. 
sec;  Dr.  Anna  L.  Hyer,  1201  16  St. 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Theme; 
Concentrating  Educational  Forces. 


MARCH 

6-9,  Assn,  for  Higher  Education.  At 
Chicago.  Ex.  sec;  G.  Kerry  Smith, 
1201  16  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

6—10,  Assn,  for  Supervision  and  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development.  At  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Ex.  sec;  Margaret  Gill, 
1201  16  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Theme;  Social  and  Cultural  Influ¬ 
ences  an  Educatian. 

18—22,  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference.  At  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Ex.  | 
sec.:  Vanett  Lawlar,  1201  16  St.  NW,  | 
Washingtan  6,  D.C. 

21,  Child  Study  Assn,  of  America.  At  , 
New  York  City.  Ex.  dir:  A.  D.  Buch- 
mueller,  9  E.  89  St.,  N.Y.C.  Theme: 
Mass  Media— Their  Impact  on  Chil¬ 
dren  or  Family  Life  in  Our  Culture. 


THE 

FEATURES 

THAT 

COUNT... 


Push-Button 
Pickup  for  7"  to 
16"  recordings  •  Dual 
needle  plug-in  ceramic 
cartridge  •  4-speed 
9"  turntable  •  Variable 
speed  for  Rhythm  Control 
9  watt  wide  range  straight 
AC  amplifier  •  12" 
extended  range 
loudspeaker  •  Mixer 
control  for  microphone 
and  phonograph  •  Tone 
control  adjusts  both 
treble  and  bass  •  All 
steel  player  base  with 
slanting  control  panel 
Weight  20  pounds 

.$104.50 

School  Net 


Other  models  from  $54.95 
Write  TODAY  for  complete  catalog 


Dept.  0-2 

callfone 

CORPORATION 
1030  North  La  Brea  Avenue 
Hollywood  38,  California 
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STUDENT-PROOF! 


LIFETIME  BALL- 


^  £xcilisi¥6  NEW 

FORCE-PROOF  CLUTCH 


BEARING  FOCUSING 

To  resist  rough 
handling  for  even 
i  more  extra  years 
of  use,  B&L  Stand- 
ard  Teaching* 
Microscopes  now 
feature  the  most 
wear-free  focus¬ 
ing  ever  ofiFered 
in  the  school  budget  range.  Eight 
stainless  steel  ball  bearings  in 
hardened  steel  raceways  float  the 
slide  and  assure  perfect  smooth¬ 
ness,  precise  centration.  An  au¬ 
tomatic  stop  prevents  removing 
the  tube  and  eliminates  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  stripping  the  rack 
gear.  This  new  design  gives  you 
even  more  trouble-free  service— 
and  added  benefit  with  no  in¬ 
crease  in  price— to  make  your 
best  buy  even  better. 


Two  new 

budget-saving  reasons 
why  Bausch  &  Lomb 
outwears  them  all 


^/M4tt/Vl?NEW 


Prevents  damage  to  fine  adjustment  mechanism,  objectives  and  speci¬ 
mens.  When  the  end  of  the  fine  focus  travel  is  reached,  the  safety  clutch 
ukes  over— even  if  the  fine  focus  knob  is  forced  beyond  its  range,  there's 
no  damage  to  any  part  of  the  focusing  assembly.  Now  your  best  buy  is 
even  more  student-proof. 


Plus 


Standard  size,  standard  operation,  with  laboratory-grade  op¬ 
tics,  made  in  America  by  Bausch  &  Lomb.  Lifetime  warranty;  nation¬ 
wide  service  by  qualified  B&L  dealers.  Meets  Council  of  Chief  Sute 
School  OflScers’  Purchase  Guide  requirements.  Nos.  2625,  2645,  and 
2650.  As  low  as  SI  12.50  each,  in  lots  of  five. 


r 


1 


*Ttae»mark,  iauich  t  lomb  Oprico)  Co. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

69S02  Bausch  St.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  Catalog  D-1079. 

□  I’d  like  a  demonstration  of  B&L  Standard 
Teaching  Microscopes. 

NAME . . . . . . 

FROnSSIONAl 

ADDRESS  . . . 


I 

I 

I 

I 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


Calendar 

(continued) 


MARCH 

26— 30,  Dept,  of  Elementary  School 
Principals.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ex.  sec: 
Robert  W.  Eaves,  1201  16  St.  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

27—  Apr.  2,  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth.  Golden  Anni¬ 
versary. 


APRIL 

6—10,  National  Assn,  of  Women  Deans 
and  Counselors.  At  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ex.  sec.:  Barbara  Cotton,  1201  16  St. 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

11-14,  American  Personnel  and  Guid¬ 
ance  Assn.  At  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ex. 
sec.!  Arthur  A.  Hitchcock,  1605  New 
Hampshire  Ave.  NW,  Washington  9, 
D.C.  Theme:  "Guidance  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads  of  Liberty." 

17—21,  Assn,  for  Childhood  Education 
International.  At  Cleveland— Study 
Conference.  Ex.  sec.:  Alberta  Meyer, 
1200  15  St.  NW,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

17—22,  American  Industrial  Arts  Assn. 
At  Toronto,  Canada.  Ex.  sec.:  Ken¬ 
neth  W.  Brown,  P.O.  Box  2626,  Buf¬ 
falo  26,  N.Y.  Theme:  "Industrial  Arts 
Promotes  International  Understand¬ 
ing." 

19-22,  National  Catholic  Educational 
Assn.  At  Chicago.  1785  Massachu¬ 
setts  Ave.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
Theme:  "Emphasis  on  Excellence." 

19-23,  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren.  At  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Ex.  sec.: 
H.  Z.  Wooden,  901  S.  Walter  Reed 
I  Dr.,  Arlington,  Va. 

I  20-23,  Educational  Film  Library  Assn. 

1  At  New  York  City.  Ad.  dir.:  Emily  S. 
Jones,  250  W.  57  St.,  N.Y.  19. 
Theme:  "Film  Festival." 

24—27,  National  School  Boards  Assn, 
i  At  Chicago.  Ex.  dir.:  Harold  V.  Webb, 
1940  Sheridan  Rd.,  Evanston,  III. 

24-27,  Assn,  of  College  Unions.  At  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Ex.  sec.:  Edgar  A.  Whiting,  Willard 
Strait  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

24-28,  American  Assn,  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 
At  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Ex.  sec.:  Carl 
A.  Troester,  Jr.,  1201  16  St.  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C.  Theme:  "Forg¬ 
ing  Forces  for  Fitness." 

j  27-30,  American  College  Health  Assn. 
At  Toronto,  Canada.  Ex.  sec.:  Dr. 
Norman  S.  Moore,  Gannett  Clinic, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


U, 
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OV-213 


URO  TOTE  TRAYS 


HERE'S  YOUR  PROOF!  Over  one  million  Duro 
Tote  Trays  are  now  in  use  by  schools  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  Millions  are  in  use  industrially. 
NOT  ONE  CENT  HAS  EVER  BEEN 
SPENT  TO  REPAIR  OR  REPLACE  A 
DURO  TOTE  TRAY! 

HERE'S  YOUR  GUARANTEE!  Made  of  U.S. 
Royalite,*-  Duro  Tote  Trays  are  uncondition¬ 
ally  jruaranteed  not  to  chip,  crack,  peel  or 
break  under  normal  classroom  use.  Every 
order  is  registered  at  the  factory  for  your 
permanent  protection! 

DURO  TOTE  TRAYS  CUT  COSTS!  It’s  impossible 
to  buy  a  better  quality,  longer-la.sting  tote 
tray  than  DURO  for  classroom  and  school 
laboratory  u.se.  MAKE  this  one-time  invest¬ 
ment  that  saves  money  year  after  year! 


DURO  TOTE  TRAYS  are  good  looking  and  dur¬ 
able  —  the  lowest  priced  tote  tray  you  can 
afford  to  buy.  No  maintenance  problems  what¬ 
soever  —  smooth,  inner  surface,  fine  leather¬ 
like  exterior  finish,  and  rounded  corners  as¬ 
sure  easy  cleaning.  Available  in  six  decorator 
colors,  more  than  25  sizes  to  fit  all  standard 
rack  sy.stems. 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  TODAY  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  information.  Note  —  Architects  and 
School  Planners:  Send  for  your  free  planning 
kit  and  sample  Duro  Tote  Tray. 

HOLLYWOOD  PLASTICS,  INC. 

4560  Worth  St.  •  Dept.  C  •  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 
ANgelus  8-1181 

Pioneers  and  Developers  of  T ote  T rays  for  Schools 


See  Us  in  Atlantic  City  at  the  AASA  Convention,  Booth  1-46 
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FREE-WAY  SEATING  .  .  .  safe, 
nothing  to  straddle,  trip,  or 
step  over.  Pedestal  seat  sup¬ 
port  set  to  side  to  allow  com¬ 
plete  leg  freedom.  Backs 
provide  comfort.  Individual 
seats  facilitate  orderliness.  A 
perfect  solution  for  adult 
activities,  too — such  as  P.T.A. 
meetings,  banquets,  club 
meetings. 


FREE-WAY  COMFORT  ...  in 
correct  posture,  lower  cost, 
360°  easy-swivel  stools  or  easy 
chair  formed  seats.  There's  a 
choice  of  materials  in  formed 
seats;  rugged,  lightweight, 
easy-to-clean  mold^  plastic  or 
contoured  wood. 


FREE-WAY  AISLES  .  .  .  can't 
disappear;  are  always  open  for 
full,  smooth  traffic  flow.  Sico's 
fixed  dimension  seating  gives 
a  fair  share  of  space  to  every¬ 
body.  That's  why  it's  so  easy 
to  maintain  complete  control 
in  comfort — always! 


FREE-WAY  SWIVEL  CHAIRS  .  . . 

mean  instant,  complete  and 
orderly  conversion.  A  lunch¬ 
room  becomes  an  assembly 
room  as  one  row  of  seated 
people  simply  swivel  their 
chairs  180°.  With  Sico, 
everybody  ^ets  to  see,  hear 
and  participate  in  perfect 
comfort. 


OVERVIEW 


FREE-WAY  SEATING 


For  the  first  time — Anywhere — Sico  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  ultimate  solution  to  seating-space 
problems — full  free-way  seating  combined 
with  complete,  efficient  and  modern  comfort. 

Sico’s  free-way  seating  means  the  end  of 
disorder  and  discomfort  by  giving  comfortable 
chair  seating  in  one  portable  folding  chair- 
table  unit. 

Well  suited  for  all  school  levels,  the  Sico 
Model  TC-65  Table  combines  convenience  and 
comfort  with  the  space  saving,  clutterless  fea¬ 
tures  of  fixed  dimension  seating. 

What  a  space  saver  in  action!  Now  you  can 
comfortably  seat  12  at  a  10  foot  table— 2  more 
than  at  ordinary  tables  with  loose  chairs.  And, 
it  allows  you  free-way-like  aisle  space,  too. 
Y ou  get  freer  movement  and  at  the  same  time 
can  have  more  tables  per  room. 

Just  a  flick  of  the  chair  and  the  Sico  TC-65 
Table  converts  from  cafeteria  to  auditorium' 
or  assembly  use.  Either  row  turns  to  the 
direction  of  activity.  When  you  want  space — 
fast — fold  them  up  and  free-wheel  them  out 
of  the  way  for  gymnasium,  dancing  or  other 
activities. 

This  chair-table  can  really  take  it!  Its  entire 
14  gauge  unitized  steel  frame  is  electric-arc 
welded  for  one-piece  rigidity.  Built  to  last  a 
lifetime,  the  frame  will  withstand  2*4  tons  load. 

Sico’s  exclusive  Model  TC-65  Table  is  fully 
guaranteed  for  10  years. 

Get  complete  information  on  the  Sico  Model  TC-65 
Table,  or  on  the  complete  line  of  Sico  tables  today. 
Write: 

SICO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  INC. 

5215  F'den  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis  24,  Minnesota,  Dept.  102 


FREE  WAY  HANDLING  . . .  steel 
torsion  bar  eases  table  open  or 
closed — safely  and  ouickly 
with  no  locks,  latches,  or 
hinges  to  pinch  fingers,  trap 
dirt,  or  catch  clothing.  Less 
than  30  inch  closed  width  lets 
you  breeze  through  doors  on 
swivel  casters,  swish  away  a 
room  full  of  tables  in  minutes. 


There’s  a  SICO  table  for  every  school  seating  need. 


February,  1960 


See  the  new  Sico  TC-65  chair-table  combination  and  the  complete  line 
of  Sico  tables  at  the  AASA  convention  booths  #1125-1129. 
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NATIONAL  CHEMSEARCH 


FORMERLY  NATIONAL  DISINFECTANT  COMPANY 


Branching  out  into  Vjright  new  fields! 

Sational  Chemsearch  . . .  now  identifies  an  expanding  group 
of  products  that  must  result  from  continuous  scientific 
research. 

\ational  Chemsearch  ...  a  new  name  for  the  ^ 

pioneer  in  quality  industrial  and  institu- 
tional  chemicals. 


Leader  in 
Chemical  Research 
—  Shice  1919 


For  on«£/ie-tf|>ot  nssiatancr,  $cc  your  Saliortal  Ckemarnrch 
rctirisrntative.  Well  trained,  experienced  in  dealing  uith 
your  problems .  .  .  backed  by  one  of  the  finest  research 
staffs  tn  the  industry. 


CHEmSEARCH  coRr. 

DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES 
ST,  LOUIS  •  NEW  YORK 
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OVERVIEW 


LATE  KEWS  INSERT 


IKE  ON  EDUCATION:  We  cannot  be  compla¬ 
cent  about  education.  President  Eisenhower 
warned  the  nation  in  his  State  of  the  Union  mes¬ 
sage.  “But  the  route  to  better  trained  minds  is  not 
through  the  swift  administration  of  a  federal  hypo¬ 
dermic  or  sustained  financial  transfusion,"  he  coun¬ 
tered.  “The  educational  process,  essentially  a  local 
and  personal  responsibility,  cannnot  be  made  to 
leap  ahead  by  crash,  centralized  government  ac¬ 
tion.” 

The  President  then  renewed  his  proposal  for 
long-term  loans  to  help  communities  pay  off  school 
construction  debts.  He  described  the  plan  as  help¬ 
ing  “to  stimulate  classroom  construction,  not  by 
substitution  of  federal  dollars  for  state  and  local 
funds,  but  by  incentives  to  extend  and  encourage 
state  and  local  efforts.” 

Although  the  President  urged  Congress  to  act  on 
his  recommendation,  it  met  with  a  decidedly  cool 
reception  from  both  parties  when  originally  intro¬ 
duced  last  year. 

*  •  • 

LITTLE  SEGREGATION  LEGISLATION  EX¬ 
PECTED:  With  more  than  230  bills  and  resolu¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  school  desegregation  enacted  by  the 
states  since  the  Supreme  Court’s  1954  desegregation 
ruling,  southern  lawmakers  have  little  additional  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject  planned  for  1960,  a  survey  in  the 
latest  issue  of  Southern  School  News  shows. 

Legislative  sessions  are  scheduled  during  the  first 
half  of  1960  in  eight  southern  and  border  states.  The 
paper’s  correspondents  report  that  no  segregation  legis¬ 
lation  appears  likely  in  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  West 
Virginia.  A  few  bills  are  expected  in  most  of  the  other 
states,  but  no  major  programs  have  been  revealed. 

Efforts  may  be  made  to  revive  “massive  resistance” 
in  Virginia,  but  chances  for  such  legislation  are  not 
regarded  as  strong.  In  Georgia,  that  state’s  legislators 
are  expected  to  have  put  before  them  a  pupil-placement 
plan  drawn  up  by  the  Atlanta  School  Board  in  response 
to  a  federal  juice’s  order  to  produce  a  desegregation 
program.  AH  Georgia  schools  are  segregated  and  pres¬ 
ent  state  law  calls  for  closing  any  school  told  to  de- 
s^egate. 

Other  late  developments: 

•  ARKANSAS — Two  “moderates”  were  re-elected  to 
their  seats  on  Little  Rock’s  School  Board,  and  a  white 
school  board  member  in  the  Dollarway  District  defeated 
a  N^o  challenger. 

•  DELAWARE — ^The  state  attorney  general  and  law¬ 
yers  for  five  school  districts  filed  briefs  in  defense  of  a 
grade-a-year  desegregation  plan  for  the  state.  Oral  argu- 


For  more  complete  coverage,  see  pages  107-111. 

ments  will  be  heard  by  the  Third  Circuit  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals  on  Feb.  IS. 

•  FLORIDA — School  authorities  face  the  possibility 
that  all  schools  in  Dade  County  (Miami)  may  be 
thrown  open  to  N^o  students.  This  prospect  was 
raised  by  a  federal  court  ruling  that  Florida’s  pupil  as¬ 
signment  law  cannot  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  delay  de- 
s^regation. 

•  VIRGINIA — ^A  group  of  white  residents  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  where  public  schools  are  closed, 
formed  a  corporation  to  provide  private  schoob  for  the 
county’s  Negro  children.  First  public  reaction  from 
Negroes  was  negative. 

•  •  * 

COLLEGE  OPENINGS:  Vacancies  for  more  than 
46,300  freshmen  on  274  collie  campuses  will  be  avail¬ 
able  at  the  b^inning  of  the  spring  semester,  according 
to  a  stirvey  conducted  among  4-year  accredited  colleges 
by  Changing  Times  and  published  in  ♦he  current  issue 
of  the  m^;azine.  It  was  also  discovered  that  260  schoob 
could  have  accepted  more  than  36,500  additional  fresh¬ 
men  this  past  autumn.  About  24  percent  of  the  open¬ 
ings  were  for  resident  students,  the  remainder  for  day 
students. 

Officials  reported  that  there  are  two  main  reasons 
why  students  fail  to  get  into  coOege:  their  academic  rec¬ 
ords  are  poor,  or  they  spend  too  little  effort  choosing  a 
place  to  attend. 

*  *  « 

WHAT  VALUE,  TEACHER  SPECIALISTS?: 
A  project  aimed  at  determining  whether  employment 
of  specialists  in  French,  science  and  music  can  lead  to 
greater  achievement  for  intellectually  gifted  children  in 
the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grades  gets  underway  in  New 
York  City  this  month.  Present  policy  is  to  have  one 
teacher  for  all  areas  of  instruction  in  these  grades. 

The  pre^ram  will  attempt  to  determine  what  gains 
the  students  make  when  taught  by  specialists  as  com¬ 
pared  to  their  progress  when  taught  by  regular  teach¬ 
ers,  and  if  the  gains  warrant  employment  of  specialists 
in  the  upper  elementary  grades. 

•  *  * 

SCHOLAR— TEACHERS :  A  new  program  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  will  attempt  to  do  away  with 
“the  scholar  who  can’t  teach”  and  “the  teacher  who 
doesn’t  know  hb  subject.”  The  two-year  program  will 
turn  out  high  school  teachers  described  as  “scholar- 
teachers”  by  dean  Francis  S.  Chase  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education. 

The  program  will  compress  the  methods  courses 
needed  for  teacher  certification,  expand  knowledge  of 
and  intensify  research  into  the  subject  to  be  taught,  and 
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provide  for  a  year’s  on-the-job  training  with  a  scholar 
looking  over  one  shoulder  and  a  teacher  over  the  other. 

Candidates  will  receive  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
teaching  in  their  chosen  field.  A  limited  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  admitted  this  summer  or  fall,  and  it  is 
anticipated  most  of  them  will  have  “substantial  fellow¬ 
ships,”  according  to  Chase. 

*  *  * 

EMPHASIS  ON  LANGUAGE:  The  U.  S.  Office 
of  Elducation  is  pushing  its  foreign  lang^uage  pr<^ram 
ahead  under  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act.  This  summer,  35  modem  foreign  language 
institutes  for  the  training  of  2,000  elementary  and 
secondary  school  language  teachers  will  be  conducted 
at  colleges  and  universities.  The  institutes  provide  pro¬ 
fessional  training  to  teachers  of  French,  German,  Ital¬ 
ian,  Russian  and  Spanish. 

Last  stunmer,  12  institutes  were  conducted  enrolling 
925  teachers  of  French,  German,  Russian  and  Spanish. 

In  a  separate  move  to  stimulate  study  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  seldom  taught  in  the  U.  S.,  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  will  award  nearly  400  federally-financed  Modem 
Foreign  Langiiage  Fellowships.  The  fellowships  will  be 
for  graduate  study  during  the  summer  of  1960  and  the 
1960-61  academic  year. 

Eighty-five  languages,  spoken  by  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  will  be  stressed.  First  preference 
in  awarding  fellowships  will  be  given  to  students  study¬ 
ing  Arabic,  Chinese,  Hindi,  Japanese,  Portuguese, 
Russian  and  Urdu. 

*  *  * 

WAR  ON  ILLITERACY:  An  all-out  atUck  on 
illiteracy  in  East  Tennessee,  the  Carolinas  and  Ala¬ 
bama  was  launched  this  past  month.  Known  as  “The 
Literacy  Movement  in  the  Southeast  by  Television,” 
the  program  is  offering  more  than  one  million  adults  a 
chance  to  learn  to  read  and  write  or  to  relearn  these 
skills. 

The  prc^am  is  based  on  the  simplified  method  of 
teaching  reading  and  writing  developed  by  the  re¬ 
nowned  missionary  and  educator.  Dr.  Frank  C.  Lau- 
bach.  The  method  has  been  adapted  for  television  use 
in  order  to  reach  mass  audiences  through  98  thirty- 
minute  TV  lessons  which  will  be  shown  over  ten  com¬ 


mercial  stations  in  the  Carolinas  and  Tennessee  and 
on  three  ediKational  stations  in  Alabama. 

Small  classes  of  illiterates  have  been  gathering  to 
watch  the  programs  in  the  morning  before  work.  Vol- 
tmteer  teachers  follow-up  the  lesson  and  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  pupils  the  skills  they  have  just  seen  por¬ 
trayed  on  the  television  screen. 

•  •  * 

POTPOURRI:  Methuen,  Mass.,  has  recently 
cracked  down  on  its  student  car  problem.  Now  only 
students  who  maintain  at  least  a  “C”  average  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  their  cars  in  the  high  school  parking 
lot.  .  .  .  The  nation’s  classroom  shortage  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  141,900  to  132,400,  according  to  the  latest 
survey  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  EdiKation.  The  reduction 
is  due  to  fewer  classrooms  needed  to  replace  obsolete 
facilities.  .  .  .  State  education  agencies  estimate  class¬ 
room  construction  this  year  will  lag  behind  last  year  by 
10.4  percent.  Fewer  classrooms  will  be  built  than  in 
any  one  of  the  past  five  years.  . . .  The  Southwest  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration  G>nference,  composed  of  nine 
area  schools,  has  just  been  formed  to  promote  coopera¬ 
tion  among  members.  Plans  call  for  encouraging  co¬ 
operative  research  throughout  the  Southwest  and  pro¬ 
moting  communication  among  member  institutions.  .  .  . 
Rhode  Island’s  new  State  Scholarship  Program  has 
moved  into  operation  with  application  forms  and  de¬ 
scriptive  booklets  being  distributed  to  all  secondary 
schools,  public  and  private,  throughout  the  state.  Schol¬ 
arships  will  be  awarded  annually  ranging  from  $250  to 
$1,000  as  a  result  of  the  prognsn  approved  by  the  state 
legislature  last  spring.  ...  A  last-minute  gift  of  $2.5 
million  from  Harold  S.  Vanderbilt  of  New  York  has 
sent  the  Program  for  Harvard  Collie  past  its  $82.5 
million  goal  for  strengthening  undergraduate  educa¬ 
tion.  Vanderbilt’s  gift  capped  the  three-year  effort  with 
success.  .  .  .  New  York  University  will  offer  two  col¬ 
lege  d^ee-credit  courses — “General  Psychology”  and 
“Outlines  of  the  History  of  Art”— on  the  “Simrise 
Semester”  WCBS-TV  prc^jram  during  the  spring 
term.  The  six-day-a-week  program,  now  in  its  third 
year,  is  seen  within  a  90-mile  radius  of  New  York  City. 
Each  course  carries  three  credits. 

*  *  * 


COST  INDEX:  Continued 
slow,  steady  rise  in  construc¬ 
tion  costs  for  school  buildings. 
Bond  market  tight.  Interest 
rates  near  25-year  peak,  fluc¬ 
tuate  daily  but  tend  upurard. 
(See  charts  at  left.) 
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New  Cork -Tex  bulletin  board  can  take  it  I 


You're  looking  at  Cork-Tex  ,  the  hrst  bulletin  board  that  combines  the  brilliant 
color  possibilities  of  vinyl  with  the  rapid  healing  properties  of  genuine  cork.  You 
choose  the  precise  vinyl  color  and  pattern  that  blends  with  your  interior  scheme. 

And  Cork-Tex*  can  take  it!  The  resilient,  unadulterated  cork  body  pushes  the 
vinyl  cover  back  into  place  after  tacks  or  pins  (even  scout  knives!)  are  removed. 
No  visible  scars... Cork-Tex*  stays  looking  as  new  as  the  day  it  was  installed. 

More  good  news:  on-the-wall  costs  are  lower  than  for  many  “substitute"  ma¬ 
terials,  and  maintenance-free  Cork-Tex*  wipes  clean  with  mild  soap  and  water. 


Th«  C«rk>T«x* 

Special  adhesive  perma¬ 
nently  bonds  unadulterated 
cork  sheet  to  handsome, 
longer-lastinQ  vinyl  cover. 


Many  calort  in  stock. 

Write  us  and  we'li  have  the 
nearest  distributor  contact 
you.  He'll  show  yog  color 
swatches  and  price  lists. 


Bond  Crown  &Cork 

DIVISION  OP 

CONTINENTAL  ^  CAN  COMPANY 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION:  Bond  Crown  A  Cork,  Dopt.  F,  1819  N.  Major  Ava.,  Chicago  39,  III. 


here  high  standards  of  excellence  must  h<*  met,  architects  and  school 
planners  are  looking  to  Ltxit  for  chalkhoard-tackhoard  installations  that 
<  JR  provide  heauty,  economy  and  the  latest  in  scientific  color  designs.  When 

^ve.  specifications  for  Loxit  chalkhoard-tackhoard  and  accessories  are  followed, 

you  will  have  an  installation  which  will  give  complete  satisfaction  with  a 
1739  minimum  of  maintenance.  The  Loxit  (ximplete  (lhalkhoard  System  provides 

tative  *he  answers  to  all  chalkboard,  tackboard,  trim  and  accessory  problems.  In¬ 
area  eluded  are  porcelain  steel,  cement-asbestos  and  composition  chalkboards; 

Loxikork,  Loxitex,  and  Nu-Loxitex  tackboards;  and  a  complete  line  of 
adjustable  hoards,  sliding  boards,  trophy  ca.ses,  bulletin  boards  and  all 
accessory  items. 

Write  Today  for  the  Complete  Loxit  I960  Chalkboard  System  Catalog  and  Samples 


w  LOXIT  SYSTEMS,  INC  1217  w.  Washington  blvd.,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 


Serviced  by 

HENRY  MATHUSEK,  JR. 
315  E.  Madison  Ave. 

Dumont  N.  J. 
Phofi*;  Dumont  5-4739 

the  ImxU  Representative 
in  the  iVeir  Y  ork  urea 


Consult  the  Loxit  Representative  in  your  area — he  is  one  of  your  best  friends. 
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WHERE 


IS  FIRST  IN 


IMPORTANCE. . . 


SWEETBRIAR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


SMITHTOWN,  L.I.,  NEW  YORK 

Ketchum,  Gina'  &  Sharp  .  .  .  Architect 


Twice  honored  in  notional  school 
building  competitions  recently  for 
exceptional  architecture  and  bet¬ 
ter  school  design.  Sweet  briar 
Elementary  School  is  another  in  an 
impressive  list  of  schools  every¬ 
where  using  the  Loxit  Chalkboard 
System. 


Specify  the 

Loxit  Complete  CHALKBOARD  SYSTEM 


iiiniF 
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un-adult-erated  education 


The  indications  are  that  another  educational  myth  is 
about  to  shatter.  That  fearsome  fable  of  the  teacher 
shortage,  one  of  the  most  widely  ballyhooed  issues  of  our 
times,  may  soon  reveal  itself  as  a  giant  hoax — a  sort  of 
featherbedding  among  the  scholastic  brotherhood. 

American  ingenuity,  which  gave  us  automated  fac¬ 
tories  producing  goods  untouched  by  human  hands,  now 
offers  the  possibility  of  automated  education,  likewise 
un-adult-erated.  We  seem  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new,  electronic  revolution  which  promises  to  make 
human  teachers  obsolete! 

Admittedly,  schools  are  a  bit  behind  in  this  resjject, 
since  most  of  them  still  cling  to  the  old-fashioned  notion 
of  using  live  teachers.  Nevertheless,  there  Ls  unmistakable 
evidence  of  progress.  The  teacher  shortages,  unlike  stati- 
tics  for  crime  and  insanity,  are  now  relatively  stable. 

Ubiquitous  television  is  the  most  obvious  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  instruments  of  education.  Is  there  a  living  room, 
classroom,  or  barroom  in  our  land  today  whose  occu¬ 
pants  can  live  without  this  tireless  sersant  attending  to 
their  intellectual,  cultural,  moral  and  recreational  needs? 
The  nation  is  becoming  intellectually  blanketed  by  a 
fast-spreading  network  of  educational  tv  stations.  There 
are  now  45  of  them,  ten  of  which  began  operations  this 
past  year.  There  are  also  commercial  stations  indulging 
in  a  bit  of  altruistic  service  to  education,  especially  at 
other  than  prime  viewing  time.  The  pre-breakfast  “Con¬ 
tinental  Classroom”  diet  of  chemistry  and  physics  at¬ 
tracts  an  enormous  enrollment  from  coast  to  coast — over 
300  colleges  and  universities  now  ofTer  academic  credit 
for  these  courses. 

.■\nd  possibilities  for  the  future  are  so  exciting!  Think 
of  the  dramatic  airborne  educational  tv  project  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  next  fall.  Specially  equipped  aircraft,  five 
miles  up  in  the  sky,  will  transmit  knowledge  electroni¬ 
cally  to  the  brains  of  students  in  seven  mid-western 
states  simultaneously.  After  a  few  details  are  ironed  out, 
similar  ser\ice  may  be  available  to  all  other  states  in  our 
unsanforized  Union  via  a  few  strategically  located,  auto¬ 
mated  airborne  knowledge  dispensers. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  human  teachers  in  class¬ 
rooms  will  soon  be  as  worthless  as  old  grey  mares  in 
nuclear  warfare.  For  the  interim,  “team  teaching”  is 
advocated  by  the  more  consersative  experts  who  are  on 
foundation  payrolls.  This  is  a  way  to  enable  those  few 
good  teachers  we  do  have  to  accommodate  hordes  of 
students.  It’s  a  simple  matter  of  providing  crews  of  other¬ 
wise  unemployed  “teacher  aides.” 

These  unprofessional  aides  will  have  important  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  In  addition  to  patrolling  the  exits,  lava¬ 


tories  and  corridors,  they  will  dust  and  fetch  the  var¬ 
ious  electronic  devices  for  self-teaching  which  are  now 
available  to  the  educational  market.  These  ingenious 
gadgets  range  from  the  simple  automatic  examination 
machine  to  the  elaborate  multipurpose  affair  which  in¬ 
corporates  taped  lecture,  tv  demonstration,  electronic 
testing  and  an  intercom  hook-up  to  a  human  instructor 
somewhere.  One  scientist  even  foresees  a  plan  whereby 
coded  electrical  information  will  be  transmitted  directly 
into  the  human  nervous  system.  Human  communication 
might  fall  apart  with  this  method  in  use,  but  think  of 
the  manpower  conservation! 

Clearly  visible  now  are  the  outlines  of  a  new  supra¬ 
national  system  of  education,  completely  automated.  A 
national  board  of  public  enlightenment  can  decide  what 
knowledge  is  needed  over  the  nation.  It  will  select  an 
executive,  preferably  a  high  military  scientist,  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  national  program.  He  may  hire  a  few  master 
teachers,  to  suit  his  requirements,  who  will  record  only 
the  acceptable  wisdom  of  mankind.  <  Technicians  will 
transmit  this  wisdom  electronically  to  the  brains  of  stu¬ 
dents  throughout  the  land. 

How  simple!  No  problems  of  mass  teacher  education, 
recruitment,  merit  rating,  sick  leave,  retirement,  faculty 
meetings,  etc.,  etc.  There  would  be  need  only  for  a  few 
test  builders  who  would  furnish  appropriate  questions 
for  technicians  to  insert  into  machinery  designed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  gifted  learner  from  the  unwilling. 

High  quality  education  would  be  accessible  to  all!  No 
more  expensive  scholarship  programs.  VVe  could  even 
eliminate  school  and  college  buildings!  A  perfect  system 
of  education  with  no  teachers,  administrators,  buses, 
buildings  or  taxes.  Maybe  no  students,  either! 

Yes,  automated  education  is  the  answer  to  the  teacher 
and  classroom  shortages.  It  is  the  solution  for  efficient 
education.  It  will  relieve  the  overburdened  tax  paying 
citizen.  But  wait!  It’s  possible  that  in  our  enthusiasm  we 
may  be  overlooking  some  hidden  imponderables: 

.A.  What  will  the  affluent  foundations  do  with  their 
abundance  of  tax  exempt  funds  after  the  education  prob¬ 
lem  is  solved? 

B.  What  if  the  Russians  catch  on?  They  already  have 
a  lead  in  space  technology,  and  they  may  be  even  better 
prepared  than  we  to  substitute  the  machine  for  the  man 
in  education.  Is  this  elimination  of  the  human  element 
just  a  giant  Russian  trap? 

C.  Life  in  a  family’s  home  is  now  nearly  automatic — 
washer,  dryer,  ironer,  toaster,  heater,  cleaner,  ventilator, 
freezer,  etc.,  etc.  But,  come  to  think  of  it,  parents  aren’t 
(yet)  obsolete. 
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FOR  MODERN  ADMINISTRATION 


MODEL  S224 


'A'  For  up  to  48  room*  'A  ''All-Coil”  footuro 
A  Volumo  Uvel  indicator  it  Romol*  milt*  oporolion 
it  Matching  radio  and  phonograph  ovoiloblo 

This  compact,  precision-built  system  providing 
low-cost  2-way  communication  facilities  is  ideal 
for  efficient  supervision  of  all  school  activities. 
Announcements,  speeches  and  voice  messages 
can  be  made  by  microphone  to  any  or  all  rooms 
(up  to  a  total  of  48);  speech  origination  from  any 
room  to  the  central  cabinet  is  available.  Includes 
"All-Call”  feature  for  simple  instantaneous 
operation.  Has  input  connections  for  remote 
microphone,  radio,  phonograph  and  tape  re¬ 
corder.  Housed  in  compact,  attractive  all-steel 
blue-gray  cabinet  suitable  for  desk  or  table. 
When  combined  with  the  S404  matching  radio- 
phonograph  below,  a  complete  centralized  school 
sound  system  is  achieved  at  a  remarkably  low  cost, 
within  the  means  of  even  the  smallest  school. 

MATCHING  MODEL  S404 
RADIO  AND  PHONOGRAPH 

Combines  perfectly  with 
the  S224  system.  Provides 
complete  facilities  for  the 
distribution  and  control  of 
radio  and  phonograph  pro¬ 
grams.  Includes  precision-built  FM-AM  radio  tuner 
and  high  quality  3-speed  record  player.  The  matching 
S404  and  S224  units  may  be  stacked  compactly  to 
conserve  desk  space.  Together,  they  form  a  complete 
and  versatile  sound  system  offering  either  communi¬ 
cation  or  program  facilities  at  the  lowest  cost. 


Otiiar  RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems  ore  ovoiloble 
with  capacity  up  to  1 60  classrooms.  RAULAND  Public 
Address  equipment  is  also  available  for  auditorium 
and  othletic  field  sound  coverage. 


RAULAND-BORG  CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg  Corporation 
3535  Addison  St.,  Dept.  E,  Chicago  18,  III. 

Q  Send  full  details  on  oil  RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems. 
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salaries  of 

school  administrators 


There  are  approximately: 

10  above  $26,000 
100  above  $21,000 
1,000  above  $13,(X)0 
10,000  above  $  9,.500 


The  listing  above  shows,  in  general,  the  status  of  sala¬ 
ries  of  school  administrators  in  the  United  States.  From 
one  standpoint,  the  salaries  might  look  fairly  adequate; 
from  many  other  standpoints,  the  salaries  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  long-term  state  of  American  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  salaries  of  school  administrators  have  not  in¬ 
creased  as  fast  during  the  past  20  years  as  have  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  or  the  salaries  of  many  other  profes¬ 
sional  groups.  Needless  to  say,  the  salaries  are  entirely 
adequate  to  fill  the  jobs  with  people  of  some  competence, 
but  what  quality  of  leadership  for  American  education 
can  be  purchased  for  this  general  distribution  of  salaries? 

Everyone  would  admit  that  there  are  many  conditions 
of  work  as  important  as  salaries.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  administrators’  jobs.  The  status  of  the  administrator 
in  the  community  is  extremely  important.  S.  high  status, 
however,  is  almost  certain  to  show  up  in  a  relatively  high 
salary.  The  number  of  additional  activities  the  school 
administrator  is  supposed  to  conduct  is  also  an  important 
consideration.  The  methods  that  have  been  used  to 
finance  the  education  of  the  administrator  will  play  a 
major  part  in  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  people 
who  enter  the  field. 

If  salaries  get  too  much  below  a  competitive  level,  it 
is  going  to  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to  obtain  the 
quality  of  personnel  that  the  profession  demands.  In  this 
light,  how  adequate  do  these  salaries  appear? 

The  questions  that  can  be  raised  about  this  distribution 
of  salaries  are  probably  more  serious  at  the  upper  leveb 
than  anywhere  else.  For  instance,  almost  two  million 
people  are  employed  in  all  phases  of  school  work  in  the 
U.  S.  This  is  roughly  one-thirtieth  of  the  total  labor  force 
in  the  country.  If  all  other  occupations  had  the  same 
relative  dbtribution  of  very  high-level  incomes,  there 
would  be  roughly  30  times  10  (incomes)  or  300  incomes 
of  about  $26,000  a  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
several  hundred  thousand  incomes  above  $26,000.  In  the 
field  of  medicine  alone,  there  seems  to  be  something  over 
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20,000  incomes  alxjve  the  $26,(J(J0  level.  In  the  field  of 
engineering,  there  seems  to  be  30  or  40  thousand  incomes 
al)ove  this  level. 

The  situation  is  not  appreciably  better  at  the  $21,000 
level.  If  other  tx:cupations  had  the  same  proportion  of 
people  making  above  $21,000  as  school  administration, 
there  would  be  roughly  3,000  people  in  this  category  in 
the  entire  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Someone  will  say  that  most  of 
these  high  incomes  are  in  business.  This  is  true,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  number  in  some  of  the  professions  is 
also  quite  large. 

The  real  problem  here  is  one  of  the  quality  of  person 
society  wants  to  provide  for  responsible  educational 
leadership.  Here  is  an  activity  that  has  been  of  major 
importance  for  a  long  time  in  our  country.  All  of  the 
evidence  available  indicates  that  it  is  becoming  more 
important  all  the  time.  By  the  end  of  the  next  decade, 
the  regular  school  system  will  almost  certainly  be  spend¬ 
ing  between  $40  and  $50  billion  a  year.  The  total  spent 
on  all  kinds  of  education  will  be  much  larger.  It  would 
look  as  though  it  were  the  better  part  of  wisdom  for 
society  to  plan  to  upgrade  the  type  of  person  managing 
this  enormous  activity.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  sensible 
procedure — just  considering  the  economic  activity  alone. 
When  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  its  importance  to  the 
total  development  of  the  welfare  of  the  country,  it  would 
seem  imperative  that  a  long-term  program  of  fairly 
sharp  upgrading  of  the  economic  status  of  the  school 
administrator  take  place. 

There  are  two  somewhat  different  problems  involved 
in  the  quality  of  leadership  demanded.  The  present  level 
of  salaries  might  very  well  provide  personnel  of  fairly 
good  operating  ability.  In  other  words,  these  salaries  may 
well  attract  people  who  are  reasonably  competent  to 
ojjerate  the  schools  as  they  are  now  being  operated.  This, 
however,  docs  not  deal  with  the  entire  problem. 

Major  improvements  must  be  made  continuously  in  a 
wide  range  of  activities.  School  administrators  are  going 
to  have  to  manage  very  large  research  staffs  that  will  not 
l^e  doing  the  kind  of  research  that  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  but  will  be  primarily  concerned  about  fundamental 
improvements  in  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  the  schools. 
This  activity  demands  persons  of  top  quality  in  any 
society.  To  obtain  these  persons  there  must  be  a  fairly 
drastic  upgrading  of  the  upper  part  of  the  salary  sched¬ 
ule.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  raising  the 
entire  distribution  of  salaries.  —Harold  F.  Clark 


TURN  ANY  CLASSROOM  INTO 
A  PERFECT  VIEWING  ROOM 


at  amazing  low  cost 


TEMLITE  LOOMWOOD 

AUDIO  VISUAL  SHADES 


PERPBCT  OARKKNINO 

Experts  agree  that  for 
best  visual  results  a 
viewing  area  should  be 
■  browned  out”  (a  light  level 
at  which  ordinary  newspaper 
print  is  difficult,  but  not 
impossible  to  read).  Temlitc 
Loomwood  Audio  Visual 
Shades  are  scientifically 
engineered  for  proper 
daylight  control. 


PROPER  VENTILATION 

If  a  room  is  too  dark  or  too 
hot  the  students'  attention 
suffers.  With  Temlite  Audio 
Visual  Shades,  even  with  the 
blinds  completely  down,  you 
have  adequate  between-splint 
air  circulation  so  the  viewing 
room  is  never  stuffy.  Ordinary 
blinds  and  shades  can't 
compare  with  Temlite  Audio 
Visual  Shades  for  light 
and  air  distribution. 


•  MAINTENANCE  PREE:  Sturdily  crafted  of  beveled  bass¬ 
wood  splints,  Temlite  is  available  in  12  sparkling  enameled  colors, 
or  in  recommended  audio  visual  colors  of  Grey  Green  or  Mocha 
Tan.  Usually  require  only  annual  cleaning. 

•  PERPECT  WINDOW  PIT:  There  are  no  "Standard  sizes”. 
These  outstanding  shades  are  custom  tailored  to  fit  your  windows, 
yet  are  available  at  low  cost.  Easily  adjustable  for  uniform  window 
appearance. 

WaiTC  FOR  FRCE  IlLUSTRATEO  CATA106UE  ON 
NEW  SCHOOL  OAYLICHTING  CONTROL  PRODUCTS 

T/jf  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 

A  OiviiioA  of  Contolldotod  Gonorol  Froducts,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  559  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
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OV.220 

Easy  to  Handle 
Easy  to  Set-Up 


Speed-Up 
the  Job! 


Transporting,  storing  or  assembling  of  the 
BAKER  SCAFFOLD  can  be  easily  done 
by  one  man.  The  storage  or  transporting 
space  required  by  the  BAKER  SCAFFOLD 
is  little  more  than  the  space  needed  for 
a  step  ladder. 

You  save  time,  get  started  faster  with  the 
BAKER  SCAFFOLD. 


SCAFFOLDS 


OESICNED  FOt  M>ITAIILITY— lUILT  FOI  DURAIILITY 

Writ#  for 
Aok#r  Scoflold 
Aull#tin  a  601 


BAKER-IIOOS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  892,  Indianopotis  6,  Indiana 

G#ntl#mon:  $#nd  th#  fold#r  d#scrib#d  on 
8ok#r  Scaffolds  without  obligation.  O 

_  _ _ _  _ 

OrganigatsAn  _ 

AddrMi _ _ 

City _ Stat# _ 
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Benjamin  C.  Willis 

“There  is  no  American  school  sys¬ 
tem,”  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  president¬ 
elect  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  believes,  “but 
there  are  schools  for  American  chil¬ 
dren.  Each  is  different  as  it  seeks  to 
build  a  program  of  education  which 
is  unique  and  adaptable  to  the  tal¬ 
ents  and  ambitions  of  every  child.” 

As  superintendent  of  Chicago  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  since  1953,  Willis  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  put  his  opin¬ 
ions  into  practice.  His  1960  budget, 
for  example,  as  approved  by  the 
board  of  education,  calls  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  25  fellowships  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  attend  outstanding  universities 
for  specialized  courses. 

Leading  the  fight  for  such  innova¬ 
tions  is  not  new  to  Willis  who  be¬ 
gan  his  activities  in  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration  field  shortly  after  his 
graduation  from  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University  in  1922.  In  addition 
to  his  undergraduate  degree,  Willis, 
whose  energy  and  looks  belie  his  59 
years  of  age,  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  an  LL.D. 
from  Northwestern  University;  and 
last  year  he  was  awarded  a  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters  from  Central 
Michigan  College. 

For  25  years,  until  1947,  Willis 
was  active  in  the  school  system  of 
his  native  state  (Maryland)  as  prin¬ 
cipal  and  county  superintendent.  Be¬ 
fore  assuming  his  present  f>ost  in  Chi¬ 
cago  he  served  as  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Yonkers  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

His  preoccupation  with  school  ad¬ 
ministration  leaves  the  new  aasa 
president  little  time  for  hb  favorite 
hobby — playing  bridge.  He  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  member  in  the  Illinois  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators,  the 
NEA,  and  the  Illinob  Education  As¬ 


New  AASA  head. 


sociation.  .Somewhere  between  these 
demands  upon  his  time,  he  finds  a 
moment  to  contribute  to  local,  state 
and  national  educational  publica¬ 
tions,  and  to  lecture  widely  on  the 
organization  and  effective  develop¬ 
ment  of  curriculum  in  large-city 
school  systems. 

At  the  moment,  Willis  is  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  facing  the  new 
challenge  in  education  which  world¬ 
wide  developments  have  laid  at  the 
administrator’s  doorstep.  “Commu¬ 
nication  and  transportation  make  us 
next-door  neighbors  to  the  world,” 
he  says.  “We  must  quickly  learn  to 
understand  the  customs,  languages 
and  cultures  of  these  neighbors,  if 
we  are  to  find  peace  in  our  time. 
This  means  that  quality  education 
must  embrace  more  than  training 
scientists  and  engineers.” 

Warren  C.  Ashby 

Warren  C.  Ashby  is  a  man  who 
knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  school 
supply  and  equipment  industry. 

The  newly-elected  president  of  the 
National  School  Supply  and  Equip- 
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Wm  A  FABULOUS  FREE  HOLIDAY  IN  EUROPE 

11  VIA  TWA  'boong^tot  JM T 


It’s  simple  —  just  tell  us  in  as  many  words  as  you  wish 
“How  Audio-Visual  Aids  Make  Teaching  and  Learning 
Easier”.  Your  own  everyday  teaching  experiences  with 
your  VIEWLEX  Projectors  and  other  A-V  Equipment 
can  win  a  round  trip  for  2  to  Paris  and  put  you  in  the 
“Vacation  Picture”  you’ve  dreamed  of!  It  begins  the 
thrilling  moment  you  board  a  fabulous  TWA  Interconti¬ 
nental  Boeing  707  JET,  the  world’s  fastest,  largest  non¬ 
stop  jetliner  flying  from  America  to  Europe,  and  you 
are  literally  whisked  to  Europe’s  vacation  wonderland. 


World's  Largest 
Exclusive  Manufacturer 
of  Slide  A  Filmstrip 
Projectors. 


More  50  additional  awards  including :  An 
all-expense-paid  trip  to  the  1961  DAVI  Convention  in 
Miami  for  the  1st  Prize  Winner’s  A-V  Director,  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds  for  2nd  and  3rd  prizes,  Viewlex  Projec¬ 
tors  given  in  the  name  of  major  prize  winners  to  their 
schools,  and  free  DAVI  memberships  and  A-V  Instruc¬ 
tor  subscriptions  to  all  Honorable  Mention  Winners. 


Company,  Inc. 

35~32  Queens  Boulevard,  Long  Island  City  1,  New  York 
Please  send  full  details  on  Viewlex  Audio  Visual  Teaching 
Award  and  official  entry  blank. 
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MODERN  speakers  FOR 

modern  schools 

The  sptaker  enclosure  ,  (experts  call  it  a  bafH< )  is  tht 
part  of  your  school  sound  systtm  that  ^hows  most.  Now. 
from  the  world  kader  in  school  sound,  you  g(t  sp<ak<rs 
and  baftks  you’re  proud  to  see  and  hear  in  your  class¬ 
rooms.  Handsome,  rugged,  and  functional,  their  modern 
design  assures  best  speaker  quality  and  tone.  Your  near¬ 
est  DuKane  distributor  is  a  sound  system  expert— call 
him  for  help  in  planning  a  new  school  or  a  moelerniza- 
tion  job.  He’s  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 


DuKane  products 
are  sold  and  serviced  by 
a  nation  wide  network 
of  factory  trained 
enRineerinR  distributors 


DuICa. 
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nient  Assex:iation  has  just  completed 
30  years  in  the  industry,  30  years  in 
which  he  rose  from  novice  to  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  own  company. 

His  first  job  in  1929  was  with  the 
Holley  School  Supply  Company  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Eight  years  later, 
he  left  the  Midwest  for  the  only  time 
in  his  life  to  manage  the  southwest 
territory  of  the  Weber  Costello  Com¬ 
pany.  Home  base  was  Dallas.  Texas. 

•Ashby  thinks  highly  of  the  Ixtne 
Star  State.  “Next  to  Kansas  City  I 
think  Dallas  is  the  finest  city  in  the 
country-.”  His  Texas  exjx'rience. 
however,  lasted  only  five  years.  From 
1942  to  194.5.  .Ashby  served  as  an  en¬ 
listed  man  in  the  .Air  Force. 

Shortly  after  his  discharge,  he 
formed  his  own  firm — Hicks-.Ashby 
Company,  school  and  equipment  dis¬ 
tributors,  with  headquarters  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  He  had  met  Dale 
Hicks  during  his  travels  in  Texas, 
and  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  the  financial  backing  of  P.  L. 
Thacher  of  Topeka,  Kans.  Hicks  left 
the  company  in  1950,  and  Ashby  has 
been  president  since. 

.Ashby  first  became  a  member  of 
the  NssEA  in  1946.  In  19.54,  he  was 
made  a  regional  director  for  a  3-year 
term.  In  1958  he  was  elected  second 
vice  president;  last  year  he  was 
elected  first  vice  president;  and  at 
the  organization’s  recent  Chicago 
convention,  he  was  chosen  president. 

I  Ashby  has  been  married  for  21 
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years,  and  his  wife,  Lois,  has  played 
an  important  role  in  his  career. 
While  he  was  in  service,  she  went  on 
the  road  for  him,  covering  his  terri¬ 
tory  for  the  Weber  Costello  Com¬ 
pany.  “She  managed  better  than  I 
did,”  he  relates,  “and  when  I  re¬ 
turned,  I  picked  up  some  tijjs  on 
salesmanship  from  her.” 

Mrs.  Ashby  has  remained  in  the 
field,  now  serving  as  secretary  of  her 
husband’s  company. 

In  commenting  on  the  future, 
Ashby  says  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  more  research  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  products  for  the  use  of 
our  teachers.  “We  must  supply  our 
schools  with  the  very  best  equipment 
in  order  to  ensure  the  best  teaching 
possible,”  he  declares. 

Charles  A.  Anger 

From  forester  to  mining  engineer 
to  fund  raiser.  That’s  the  path 
traveled  by  Charles  A.  Anger,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  one  of  the  best 
known  fund-raising  organizations  in 
the  country — the  John  Price  Jones 
(lornpany.  Sp«‘cializing  in  all  phases 
of  institutional  financing,  the  organ¬ 
ization  marked  its  fortieth  anniver¬ 
sary  recently  and  Anger  was  able  to 
announce  that  the  firm  had  heljjed 
to  raise  over  $1  billion  since  its 
founding  in  1919. 

Its  clients,  past  and  present,  in¬ 
clude  some  of  America’s  leading  or- 
tianizations  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  welfare,  religion  and  the  arts. 
About  a  third  of  the  $1  billion  jack¬ 
pot  has  been  raised  for  all  levels  of 


$1  billion  fund-raiser. 


education — college  and  university, 
secondary  school  and  education  for 
the  handicapped. 

Anger  became  involved  in  fund 
raising  in  a  round-about  manner.  A 
native  of  Spokane,  he  started  out 
studying  forestry  at  the  University 
of  Washington;  studied  business,  fi¬ 
nance,  and  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  College  of  the  | 
Pacific,  and  Whittier  College;  and  j 
later  studied  engineering  at  the ' 
Texas  School  of  Mines.  His  early  ex- 1 
perience  included  mining  engineer¬ 
ing  in  Mexico  and  industrial  engi¬ 
neering  in  California. 

It  was  during  this  latter  period 
that  he  became  interested  in  fund 
raising.  While  in  Fresno  he  served  as 
a  volunteer  counselor  for  the  local 
Community  Chest.  Finding  the  work 
exciting,  he  soon  branched  out  into 
professional  fund  raising  on  his  own. 
For  some  15  years  before  joining 
John  Price  Jones  in  1944,  Anger  held 
executive  positions  with  community 
chests  and  community  war  fund  or- 
ganiz.ations  in  Omaha.  Milwaukee, 
Ix>s  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Since  1944,  except  for  a  5-year 
leave  of  absence,  he  has  devoted  his 
full  time  to  aiding  other  institutions  i 
for  the  J.  P.  Jones  Company.  And  in 
those  five  years — 1950  to  1955 — he 
was  putting  his  experience  to  work 
for  Columbia  University.  As  execu- 1 
tive  director  of  the  Office  of  Devel- 
opment  at  Columbia,  under  Gen. 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  he  was  respon- ! 
sible  for  increasing  the  University’s 
annual  total  of  gifts  and  bequests 
some  60  percent.  In  the  same  5-year 
period,  annual  alumni  giving  jumped 
more  than  750  percent. 

In  1955,  Anger  rejoined  the  John! 
Price  Jones  Company  to  succeed  its 
retiring  founder. 

Anger  exfiects  the  next  two  or  i 
three  years  to  continue  to  be  good  for  j 
.American  philanthropy  as  a  whole  1 
for  three  rea.sons:  1)  our  increasingly  j 
high  level  of  employment;  2)  our 
expanding  economy ;  and  3 )  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  high  tax  rates  with  lee¬ 
way  for  tax-deductible  giving. 

Anger  is  married,  has  two  married 
children,  and  is  a  proud  grandfather 
of  one.  His  wife  is  director  of  the  ^ 
Academy  of  Political  Science  at  Co-  | 
lumbia  University.  | 
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FERROX 

Prevents 
Slipping 
and  Falling 


EASY  TO  APPLY 


LOW  COST*  LONG  LASTING 

Millions  of  tiny,  sharp,  abrasive  par¬ 
ticles  in  Ferrox  provide  safe  footing 
even  when  covered  by  grease,  oil, 
water,  or  metal  or  wood  chips — falls 
and  accidents  are  prevented. 

Not  only  idool  for  shops,  but  usod 
in  showor  stalls,  dressing  room 
areas,  and  around  swimming 
pools. 

Ferrox  can  be  easily  troweled  into 
place.  It  permanently  adheres  to 
wood,  metal  and  concrete  and  is  un¬ 
harmed  by  oils  and  chemicals.  Just 
a  thin  coating  is  necessary  for  long, 
trouble-free  life.  Less  than  Me”  thick, 
and  therefore  does  not  cause  trip 
hazard  as  you  approach  safety  mat. 

Ferrox  can  be  quickly  applied 
without  disrupting  schedules  or 
classes.  The  cost  is  low — one  gallon 
covers  approximately  35  sq.  ft. 

The  Navy  uses  thousands  of  gal¬ 
lons  to  prevent  slipping  on  their  ships. 

Avallablo  in  four  colors— black, 
rod,  gray  or  groon.  Writ#  today 
for  Forrox  bullotin,  Dopt  30. 

AMERICAN  ABRASIVE 
METALS  COMPANY 

464  COIT  ST..  IRVINGTON  1 1.  N.  J. 
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RE-LIGHT 
YOUR  SCHOOL 
ROOMS 
WITHOUT 
RE-WIRING! 


with  CUTLER  MIRAC-O-LITE* 

Schools  throughout  nation  roport 
proven  savings  of  50%  and  more; 
increased  light  efficiency;  lower  oper¬ 
ating,  maintenance  costs,  too.  Miroc- 
O-Lite  may  be  installed  in  existing 
outlets  without  re-wiring;  resulting  in 
half  the  cost,  or  re-lighting  twice  as 
many  classrooms  on  some  appropria¬ 
tion.  Other  features  include: 

•  Cold  Cathode  fluorescence  provides 
more  comfortable  "low  bright¬ 
ness”;  more  even  distribution 

•  No  shielding  required 
Instant  starts;  flicker-free,  hum- 
free,  vibration-free  light 
Lamps  unconditionally  guaranteed 
for  3  years 

Meets  School  Boards’  formula:  2 
watts  per  sq.  ft  for  min.  30  candles 

FREE  ONE-ROOM  TRIAL 

Without  obligotion,  we  will  make 
available  Mirac-O-lite  fixtures  for 
one  of  your  clossrooms.  Mail  coupon 
below  for  Free  Triol  or  facts  .  .  . 
today! 


See  Us  at  Booth  1347  ^Registered 

AASA  Show 
Municipal  Auditorium 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

February  13-17 


Cutler  Light  Manufocturing  Co. 

2024-28  N.  22nd,  Phila.  21,  Pa. 

n  Please  forward  data  and  prices 

O  Also  Include  details  of  your  One-Room 
Free  Triol  Plan 
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SEARCHING  THROUGH 

researchers,  practitioners  and  the  time  lag 


In  spite  of  the  need  for  research 
and  the  value  it  has  demonstrated  in 
other  fields,  educational  research 
today  lasts  behind  in  amount,  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  put  into  practice. 

The  human  variable 

One  problem  in  educational  re¬ 
search  is  the  complexity  of  educa¬ 
tion’s  product — the  human  being. 
With  his  emerging  personality,  his 
attitudes  and  his  cultural  back¬ 
ground.  an  individual  is  far  more 
complex  than  any  space  missile.  The 
variables  of  human  development 
create  a  tremendous  challenge  to 
those  who  would  isolate  and  test 
them  under  experimental  conditions. 

.\nother  stumbling  block  is  formu¬ 
lating  and  agri-eing  on  the  objectives 
of  education.  Psychologists,  anthro- 
'  fjologists  and  sociologists  are  con- 
I  tributing  to  measurement  and  obser- 
j  vation,  but  education  has  a  long  way 
!  to  go  in  using  the  skills,  techniques 
and  knowledge  of  other  disciplines. 

.Application  to  practice 

.A  fundamental  problem  in  edu- 
j  rational  research  is  the  wide  gap  be- 
:  tween  research  and  practice,  a  gap 
I  characterized  by  the  failure  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  to  put  to  use 
I  much  of  the  information  available 
;  from  the  results  of  research.  Partial 
explanation  of  this  failure  may  be 
found  in  three  causes;  difficulty  of 
I  interpretation,  lack  of  communica- 
!  tion  and  the  attitude  of  practitioners. 

Educational  research  covers  a  wide 
I  variety  of  activities  ranging,  for  ex- 
1  ample,  from  highly  theoretical  and 
[  abstract  experiments  to  the  accumu¬ 


lation  of  practical  data.  The  quality 
of  research,  measured  by  the  degrt^e 
to  which  it  adheres  to  establishcxl 
rules,  varies  as  widely  as  the  nature 
of  the  studies.  In  the  face  of  these* 
variations,  the  consumers  of  resc*arch 
— the  teacher  and  the  administrator 
— have  difficulty  interpreting  the  re¬ 
liability  of  research  and  determining 
what  research  ran  be  applied  in  a 
given  situation. 

The  second  cause  of  this  gap  lie- 
tw«-en  research  and  practice  is  the 
communications  breakdown  between 
the  two.  Research  findings  are  fre¬ 
quently  reported  in  technical,  ob¬ 
scure  language  that  defies  compre¬ 
hension  by  the  busy  teacher  or  ad¬ 
ministrator.  ^’et,  when  findings  are 
reported  in  more  popular  terminol¬ 
ogy,  they  are  suspected  of  lieing  too 
glib.  Researchers  also  often  fail  to 
show  the  relationship  between  dis¬ 
coveries  and  their  practical  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  classroom. 

Third  is  the  attitude  of  teachers 
and  administrators,  which  can  be 
summarized  in  a  question  heard  re¬ 
cently,  “Is  this  really  true  or  is  it 
just  research?”  Certainly  the  techni¬ 
cal  language  of  research  and  its  re¬ 
moteness  to  practice  contribute  to 
this  distrust.  Perhaps  more  basic, 
though,  is  a  natural  resistance  to 
change,  and  to  put  research  findings 
to  use  requires  change. 

Examples  of  research 

Ominous  as  these  problems  are, 
some  research  is  nevertheless  being 
done  in  the  field.  Illustrating  the 
issues  in  education  that  seem  to  be 
receiving  the  most  attention  are  the 
following  studies  which  have  re- 
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cently  lx*en  completed  or  are  now 
beint'  conducted : 

In  administration 

'I'lie  need  for  research  in  educa¬ 
tional  administration  is  more  acute 
now  that  the  role  of  the  administra¬ 
tor  has  chanyed  in  emphasis  from 
task  performance  to  educational 
leadership.  Problems  besetting  the 
administrator  as  he  assunu's  more 
positive  leadership  w<‘re  studied  by 
Neal  CJross  of  Ilarsard  I'niversity 
and  reported  in  his  book.  Who  Runs 
Our  Schools?  Matthew  Miles,  in  his 
book  Learning  to  in  Groups, 

yives  some  of  the  results  of  res<>arch 
conducted  at  the  Horace  Mann-Lin- 
coln  Institute  of  Sch<K>l  Exp*'rimen- 
tation,  and  includes  many  practical 
suirifestions  for  the  administrator 
workini;  witli  small  uioups  to  chanue 
educational  protrrams.  .Mso  con¬ 
cerned  with  leadership  is  a  study  Ix*- 
imr  done  at  Harsard  by  |.  B.  C’ar- 
roll  entitled.  “Personality  Factors  in 
the  Development  of  C'.ommunication 
and  Leadership  Skills.” 

riie  selection  of  scluxil  administra¬ 
tors  is  Ix-ini?  studied  at  Clolumbia 
L’niversity  under  the  direction  of 
Daniel  Griffiths.  This  study,  popu¬ 
larly  referred  to  as  the  “in-basket 
technitjue,”  is  beinij  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education 
under  the  title,  “Deselopment  of 
Criteria  of  Success  in  .Sc1kx>1  .Admin¬ 
istration.” 

A  major  3-year  study  in  the  area 
of  school  finance  is  beins;  conducted 
at  Stanford  University  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  William  Od«-ll,  professor 
of  education.  .Also  spxmsored  by  the 
usoE,  this  project  is  called  “Com¬ 
munity  Understandine;  as  a  Factor  in 
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ov«r  a  decade 
of  language 
laboratory 
experience 


how  to 
be  sure 
your  new 

LANGUAGE  LAB 

will  be  really  complete 


■  IN  EQUIPMENT 

■  IN  TEACHING  METHODS 


MRI  .  .  .  and  only  MRI  .  .  .  gives  you 
e  Simplest  Equipment 
e  Higher  Fidelity 

e  PLUS  Vital  Educational  Services 

Are  tyj**"  of  r<|ui|mirnl.  ra'>rM>f-u>r  and  fidriity 
viiur  primary  <  onsidrrati<>n>?  Thrn,  MRI  rank- 
first  .  .  .  IwN-au-r  MRI  rquipmrnt  is  founil  in 
iiiorr  schools,  with  an  unmatched  record  <d 
pro\en  teachiniE  success.  It’s  true  lor  10  or 
lO.INNI  students,  usin):  the  new  MRI  Tajte 
Matia/.ine,  ta|>e  reels,  nr  the  simplest  of  all. 

the  .\KW  MRI  MaKnetic  Dis,-. 


Hut  e<pii|iment  i-  not  the  wh<de  story.  MRI  is 
also  first  with  tested  edmational  services,  eiv- 
ing  you  hash'  methoiloloicy  of  languatce  lah- 
manship  for  maximum  teachinf:  effectiveness. 
MRI  .  .  .  and  only  .MRI  .  .  .  can  |>rovide  this 
valuable  information,  derived  from  its  nation¬ 
ally-conducted  seminars. 

MRI's  Ruildinft  Rlcx-k  (hmeept  keeps  cost 
lower  today  .  .  .  and  tomorrow  ...  by  mini- 
mizinfc  expansion  and  conversion  costs  as 
your  profcram  tcrows. 

Plan  and  build  your  Languafre  Laboratory 
with  .MRI’s  exfverienced  help  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  services.  For  complete  information  and 
helpful  brochures,  write  or  |>hone  today. 


MAGNETIC  MeORDING  INDUSTRIES 


K  subsidiary  of  Thoni|is<in  Kamo  Mmildridge  Inc. 


World's  Most  Comidetr  Line  of  l.angua|;e  I.aboratory  Ei|uipmrnt 


126  Fifth  .'V venue.  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  •  ALgonquin  5-72.')0 


MRI  Language  specialists  available  in  your  area  for  consultation. 
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20  CHAIRS  HIGH  IN  36-  SQ.  OF  FLOOR  SPACE 
AND  JUST  6  FEET.  10  INCHES  TALL! 


ARM  CHAIR  STACKS  7  HIGH 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  BEAUTIFUL. 


MOST  COMFORTABLE  STACKING  CHAIRS! 

Samsonite  answers  your  storage  problem  with  ultra-  metal  parts  are  Bonderized  to  resist  rust,  and  finished 
modern  Stacking  Chairs.  in  chip-resistant  baked  enamel  in  your  choice  of  5  colors 

You  can  store  up  to  20  of  these  beautiful  chairs  in  floor  (Grey  Munster,  Gala  Red,  Gala  Blue,  Tan  Munster, 

space  for  one.  They’re  light-weight ...  easy  to  handle.  Antique  White).  Built  with  electrically  welded  all-.steel 

practical  to  use  as  pull-up  chairs.  And  they  won’t  mar  square  tube  frames,  Sam.sonite  Stacking  Chairs  are  well 

walls,  thanks  to  unique  leg  construction.  The  vinyl  worth  their  small  extra  cost  for  they’ll  give  extra  years 

upholstery  on  the  generously  padded  seats  and  contour-  of  rugged,  attractive,  comfortable  service!  Invest  now 

curved  backrests  wipes  clean  with  a  damp  cloth.  All  in  Samsonite  Stacking  Chairs. 


STACKl  NG  CHAl  RS 


■ — - — — tv  For  church,  school,  club,  other  group  seating 

Find  It  Fait  information,  see  your  Yellow  Pages  or  write: 

In  Tha  Shwayder  Bros..  Institutional  Seating  Div., 

Yellow  Pages  Dept.  OV-20.  Detroit  29,  Mich.  01960 
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Research  (continued) 

the  Financial  Support  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation.” 

Other  topics  in  administration  in¬ 
clude  staffine:  (“Measured  Needs  of 
Teachers  and  Their  Behavior  in  the 
Cllassroom”  by  R.  M.  W.  Travers  at 
the  University  of  Utah)  and  school 
buildinejs  (“The  De\elopment  of 
Standard  and  Correlated  Dimensions 
of  Material  Components  in  School 
Construction,”  by  L.  R.  Graham  of 
the  Texas  Education  Agency).  Both 
of  these  studies  are  partially  financed 
by  the  usoE. 

The  Educational  Facilities  Labo¬ 
ratories,  under  a  $4'/2  million  aeiris 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  has  made 
urants  to  \  arious  schools  and  colletj«“s 
for  the  study  of  demofijraphic  tech¬ 
niques  (Chicaero),  urban  school  de- 
sitpi  (New  York),  city  collece  ex¬ 
pansion  (Drexel  Institute  of  Tech- 
noloirs  ),  space  utilixation  (Michisran 
State  University),  and  science  build¬ 
ing  construction  (Phillips  Academ\ 
at  Andover,  Mass.). 

hi  learning  conditions 

Experimentation  in  learnint'  can 
1)0  roughly  grouped  into  four  cate- 
uories:  curriculum,  instruction,  learn- 
imi  theor\-  and  evaluation. 

Curriculum  is  currently  a  matter 
of  keen  interest  and  debate.  What 
should  l)e  taught,  and  in  what  se- 
tiuence,  are  the  most  popular  ques¬ 
tions,  with  talk  centering  primarily 
on  science,  mathematics  and  foreign 
languages. 

The  debate  o\  er  homogeneous  and 
heterogeneous  grouping  continues  to 
be  a  popular  topic  in  faculty  circles. 
It  is  typically  waged  on  philosophical 
rather  than  factual  grounds,  and 
studies  made  on  ability  grouping 
have  reported  results  just  as  contra¬ 
dictors-  as  the  philosophical  difTer- 
ences.  One  of  the  most  recent,  con¬ 
ducted  in  New  York  City  by  David 
.\.  .Abramson,  indicated  no  differ¬ 
ences  among  the  academic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  college  sophomores  who 
were  or  were  not  grouped  by  ability 
in  high  school.  Two  current  studies 
in  class  organixation  are  “.An  Evalua¬ 
tion  of  Ability  Grouping,”  by  W.  R. 
Borg  of  Utah  State  University  and 
“The  Effectiveness  of  Homogeneous 
and  Heterogeneous  Ability  Grouping 

February,  1960 


in  Ninth  Grade  Classes  with  Slow, 
Average  and  Superior  Students,”  by 
Elizabeth  Drews  of  Michigan  State 
University. 

Much  of  the  research  in  instruc¬ 
tion  centers  on  teaching  methods. 
Current  examples  are  “The  Effects 
of  Direct  and  Indirect  Teacher  In¬ 
fluence  on  Learning,”  by  N.  .A. 
Flanders  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  “Development  of  Educational 
Methods  for  Different  Types  of  Stu¬ 
dents,”  by  H.  .A.  Thelan  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  and  “.An  .Analysis 


School's  packed— classes  humming— but 
who's  who  and  where?  There’s  an  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  find  out  as  quick  as  a 
glance.  Acme  Visible  Flexoline  indexes 
give  you  fingertip  control  of  the  complete 
student  enrollment— serve  as  a  cross  in¬ 
dex  to  home  room  or  class. 

There  are  no  cards  to  re  shuffle- no  lists 
to  re-type  to  keep  reference  day-to-day 


of  Some  Necessary  Qualities  of  Ef¬ 
fective  Teachers,”  by  J.  Schmid  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  all  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  usoe. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  recent 
developments  is  the  teaching  ma¬ 
chine  promoted  by  B.  F.  Skinner  of 
Harvard  University  and  others.  .Al¬ 
though  Skinner  would  deny  that  this 
will  happen,  there  is  fear  that  the 
teaching  machine  will  replace  the 
teacher.  Skinner  claims  that,  to  the 
contrary,  the  machine  will  free 
the  teacher  from  routine,  factual  in¬ 


perfect.  Minimum  school  office  personnel 
easily  handle  these  portable  units  with 
capacities  of  350  to  25,000  names. 

Write  Acme  Visible  for  more  facts  about 
the  world's  fastest  reference  equipment 
for  educational  administration.  FREE  de¬ 
tailed  booklets  illustrate  various  school 
record  systems— one  tailored  to  your 


needs.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


ACAAE 


VISIBLE 


acme  visible  records.  Inc. 

6202  West  Allview  Drive,  Crozet.  Va. 

Please  send  me  FREE  detailed  booklets  on 
school  record  systems,  f 


OV-227 


Acme  Visible  Flexoline  Indexes 
Make  Student  Facts  Easy  To  Find 
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0V.2ia  Research  (continued) 


since  Plato* s  time  , . . 


the  automated 


TUTOR 


by  Western  Design 
is  the  most  effective 
new  way  of  implanting 
the  seed  of  knowledge 


Western  Design 


Div  of  U  S.  Industries.  Inc. 


Santa  Barbara  Airport 
Goleta,  California 


By  achieving  complete  student 
participation  and  understanding 
throughout  the  learning  process, 
the  new  TUTOR  system  saves  val¬ 
uable  training  time . . .  cuts  down 
supervisory  routine . . .  assures 
complete,  uniform  instruction  . . . 
constantly  measures  student 
progress. 


For  details  on  this  most  effective 
new  method  of  teaching  in  2000 
years,  contact  our  training  systems 
specialists,  or  write  for  TUTOR 
Data  File  OV.97M. 


struction  and  jjermit  him  to  make  a 
more  significant  contribution  to  the 
less  tangible  objectives  of  education. 
Whatever  the  case,  the  teaching  ma¬ 
chine  must  undergo  e.xtensive  experi¬ 
mentation  to  determine  its  effective¬ 
ness.  An  effort  in  this  direction  is 
being  made  by  D.  Porter,  also  of 
Har\ard,  in  a  study  entitled,  “The 
Teaching  of  Phonemically  and 
Orthographically  Analyzed  Spelling 
Materials  by  an  Automatic  Mechan¬ 
ical  Teaching  Device.” 

The  gifted  pupil  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  extensive  study  recently, 
probably  in  lieu  of  the  current  search 
for  talent.  One  of  many  studies  on 
the  gifted  is  being  made  by  J.  W. 
Getzells  and  P.  W.  Jackson  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  under  the 
title  “The  Gifted  Adolescent  in  the 
Classroom.” 

Mentally  retarded  children  are 
also  being  studied.  Of  the  300  studies 
financed  by  the  usoe,  58  deal  with 
mental  retardation.  An  illustrative 
title  is  “An  Evaluation  of  Educating 
Mentally  Handicapped  Children  in 
Sptecial  Classes  and  in  Regular 
(’lasses.”  by  Thelma  G.  Thurstone 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Perhaps  more  money  has  been 
spent  on  educational  television,  pri¬ 
marily  by  Ford  Foundation  grants, 
than  on  any  other  single  aspect  of 
educational  research.  Much  of  this 
work  has  consisted  of  demonstrations 
rather  than  controlled  experimenta¬ 
tion.  However,  several  efforts  have 
been  made  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  television  as  an  educational  tool — 
among  them,  a  study  by  R.  E.  Stake 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  “The 
Effect  of  TV  Instruction  on  Individ¬ 
ual  Learning  Curves.” 

I.earning  theory  has  traditionally 
been  the  province  of  the  experimen¬ 
tal  psycholocist  in  laboratory  condi¬ 
tions.  One  effort  to  test  leamimj 
theory  in  an  applied  situation  is  be¬ 
ing  made  by  Kathryn  A.  Blake  of 
Syracuse  University,  “Studies  of  the 
Effects  on  S^-stematic  Variations  of 
Certain  Conditions  Related  to 
Learning.” 

“The  Use  of  Test  Results,”  by  J. 
T.  Hastings  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  is  one  example  of  research  being 
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done  in  the  area  of  evaluation.  Other 
such  studies  involve  test  construction 
(“Construction  of  a  General  Ability 
Group  Test  for  Puerto  Rican  Stu¬ 
dents  in  Elementary  and  Secondary- 
Schools,”  by  P.  Rocka  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Puerto  Rico)  and  validation 
of  tests  (“The  Validity  of  the  Thur¬ 
stone  Temperament  Schedule  with 
Adolescents,”  by  E.  R.  Keislar,  re¬ 
ported  in  the  November  1959  issue 
of  The  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Journal”) . 

In  guidance 

In  the  last  few  years,  several 
groups  and  individuals  have  showed 
an  interest  in  guidance.  The  Rocke¬ 
feller  Report,  Pursuit  of  Excellence, 
the  Conant  Report,  The  American 
High  School  Today,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  were  among  those  advocating 
more  extensive  guidance  programs. 

Several  guidance  studies  have 
been,  or  are  being,  sponsored  by  the 
LsoE,  one  of  the  most  extensive  be¬ 
ing  that  by  J.  C.  Flanagan  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  One  of 
several  aspects  of  Flanagan’s  study  is 
entitled,  Survey  and  Follow-up 
Study  of  Educational  Plans  and  De¬ 
cisions  in  Relation  to  Aptitude  Pat¬ 
terns.”  Other  studies  include  “A 
Pilot  Study  in  Developmental  Guid¬ 
ance  at  the  Elementary  School 
Level,”  by  Martha  M.  Hefferman 
of  the  Delaware  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  ;  “The  Identification  of  Gifted 
Scientific  Talent,”  by  F.  B.  Davis  and 
G.  S.  Lesser  of  Hunter  College;  and 
“Late  .School  Entrance  and  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Adjustment,”  by  W.  D.  Smith 
and  J.  A.  Demming  of  Florida  State 
University.  Donald  E.  Super,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  is  engaged  in  a 
long-range  investigation  of  student 
selection  of  educational  programs 
and  the  resulting  impact  on  voca¬ 
tional  plans. 

In  juvenile  delinquency 

.Although  primarily  a  scxrial  prob¬ 
lem,  juvenile  delinquency  has  impli¬ 
cations  for  education  and  thus  de¬ 
serves  consideration  in  a  discussion 
of  educational  research.  A  study  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  usoE,  “Refinement  of 
a  Non-Verbal  Group  Measure  of 
l^linquency  Proneness  That  Can  Be 
Used  With  Non-Readers,  Slow  Read- 
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FILES  —  You  actually  get  ‘'hushed  filing”  because 
drawer  noise  is  pleasantly  reduced  in  this  top 
quality  line.  Drawers  operate  on  full  suspension 
cradle  with  10  quiet  nylon  rollers.  Ideal  for  class¬ 
room  use.  Available  in  2.  3.  4  and  5  drawer  sizes. 


NEW  from  H-O-N 

the  HONOR  school  line 


TEACHERS'  DESKS  —  Trim  styling,  quality  work¬ 
manship  make  HONOR  desks  a  very  satisfactory- 
buy.  All  steel  construction,  with  top  of  quality  plastic. 
Equipped  with  back  panel  and  a  center  drawer  that 
locks  the  entire  unit.  Available  in  single  or  double 
pedestal  models. 


designed  especially  for  school  use 


y  priced  especially  for  school  budgets 


ROOM  DIVIDERS  — A  new  idea  for  room  arrange¬ 
ments.  Sectional  back  panels  are  reversible  to  permit 
easy  access  to  either  side  of  case.  Units  can  be  set  up 
as  regular  bookcase,  or  with  back  panels  arranged  so 
that  some  shelves  face  one  direction,  others  the  opposite 
way.  Available  with  4  or  5  sections. 


CLASSROOM  STORAGE  CABINETS —These  are 
stacking  units  in  30"  wide  modules,  with  casters, 
legs  or  sanitary  base  optional.  Steel  construction, 
with  plastic  top.  Pedestal  filing  drawers  may  be 
substituted  for  shelf  storage  units. 

MAISY  COLOR  ARRAlSGEhtEI^T S  are  possible  with 
the  panels  and  the  drawer  fronts  of  coral,  yellow  and 
blue.  These  colors  accent  the  gray  or  the  blue  you 
may  select  as  the  base  color  on  cases  and  desks. 

SEE  THE  HONOR  LINE  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY 
BOOTHS  1124-1126  FEBRUARY  13-17 


LINE  BY  H-O-N  CO..  MUSCATINE.  IOWA 

—  especially  for  schools 
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Research  (continued)  I 

ers  and  Mentally  Retarded  Chil¬ 
dren,”  is  now  being  made  by  William 
Kvaraceus  of  Boston  University. 
Kvaraceus  also  made  a  study  of  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  for  the  nea  and  re¬ 
ported  his  conclusions  in  Delinquent 
Behavior,  Part  I,  “Culture  and  the 
Individual.”  Implications  of  the 
study  for  education  were  reported  in  | 
Delinquent  Behavior,  Part  II,  “Prin-  I 
cipals  and  Practices.”  Another  ex- 
ample  is  “Sociological  and  Educa-  I 
tional  Factors  in  the  Etiology  of  j 
Juvenile  Delinquency,”  by  G.  G.  i 
Stern  of  Syracuse  University.  | 

In  service  research 

There  is  another  type  of  research  j 
which  falls  into  a  category  all  its  own. 
This  is  the  work  done  by  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  vsoE  and  the  nea 
in  compiling  statistical  information 
on  the  status  of  specific  aspects  of  j 
education.  | 

Research  conducted  by  the  usoe  I 
covers  such  areas  as  enrollment  data, 
school  finance,  per  pupil  expendi¬ 
tures  and  state  legislation.  The  usoe 
also  reports  on  such  special  topics 
as  “Teaching  Opportunities.”  One 
of  its  principal  studies  is  the  “Bien¬ 
nial  Survey.”  The  nea  periodically 
reports  on  enrollments,  finance  and 
legislation  in  the  nation  and  also 
makes  special  studies  of  salary  sched¬ 
ules  and  other  aspects  of  teacher  wel¬ 
fare. 

The  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  keeps  a  running  inventory  of  all 
surs’ey  studies,  and  publishes  a  i 
monthly  list  of  the  studies  currently  | 
being  made.  i 

Current  trends 

A  major  stimulus  for  research  ac¬ 
tivity  is  the  recent  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  usoe  has 
sponsored  about  300  studies  over  the  1 
last  four  years  and  has  expanded  j 
over  $9  million  in  stimulating  educa-  ' 
tional  research.  Universities  that  j 
have  cooperated  with  the  usoe  have  j 
contributed  an  additional  $3  million,  | 
bringing  the  total  effort  of  the  usoe  j 
project  to  about  $12  million.  The  | 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  ' 
and  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  are  other  agencies  engaged  in 
research  which  has  definite  implica¬ 
tions  for  education. 


NOONTIME,  U.S.A.  The  clock  strikes  twelve  — all 
America  steps  out  to  lunch.  In  company  cafeterias  em¬ 
ployees  have  a  welcome  chance  to  relax  and  associate 
with  other  fellow  members.  Halsey  Taylor  is  in  this  pic¬ 
ture— has  been  for  years— with  modern  cafeteria  coolers 
that  speed  service  and  provide  health-safe  drinking 
water.  Plant  and  management  know  that  whether  it’s  a 
cooler  or  a  fountain,  if  it’s  Taylor-made  it’s  always  de¬ 
pendable!  The  Halsey  W.  Taylor  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio. 


ASK  FOR  LATEST  CATALOG,  SEE  SWEET’S  OR  THE  YELLOW  PAGES 
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WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BE  USING 


FILMSTRIP  and  SLIDE  PROJECTORS 


Your  teaching  efforts  are  more  effective 
when  a  School  Master's  brilliant  projec¬ 
tion  is  used.  Pupils  comprehend  faster 
with  the  brighter,  more  detailed  image 
.  .  .  projection  problems  are  minimized. 


can  use  Filmstrips  or  2  x  2  slides 
with  a  School  Master ...  a  dual-purpose 
machine  that  utilizes  the  two  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  effective  visual  materials.  Con¬ 
version  from  one  to  the  other  is  quick 
and  easy  ...  in  seconds  .  .  .  without 
tools  or  removal  of  parts. 

(^3)  concentrate  on  teaching,  not  the 
projector.  So  simple  is  its  mechanism 
...  so  sure  its  operation,  the  School 
Master  is  easy  for  anyone  to  use. 


SCHOOL  MASTER  750 
shown  with  exclusive 
rewind  take-up  (accessory) 


School  Masters,  available  in  500  and  750  watt  manual  or  re¬ 
mote  control  models,  are  priced  from  $84.50.  Exclusive  acces¬ 
sory  rewind  take-up  allows  filmstrips  to  be  rewound  into  storage 
container  automatically. 


The  only  tape  recorder  designed  specifically 
for  School  Audio  Visual  Programs 
Weighs  only  25  lbs.  True  high  fidelity  performance.  Push-button  opera¬ 
tion.  Exclusive  built-in  tope  splicer.  Two  speakers  plus  "whizzer." 
Sturdy  carrying  case  with  storage  space  for  tapes,  and  microphone. 
3-wire  power  cord.  Built-in  power  transformer.  UL  and  CSA  approved 
Only  $244.50. 


For  additional  information  on  the  equipment  shown,  tee  your  Graflex 
A-V  dealer.  Or,  write  Dept.  OV-20,  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 
A  subsidiary  of  General  Precision  Equipment  Corporation. 


GENERAL 

PRECISION 

COMPANY 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Trodemark 


OVERVIEW 
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Todd  \  S  DURABLE,  MODERN,  FUNCTIONAL 


DOUBLE 

PEDESTAL  DESK  Series  2000 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE... 


SINGLE  CHAIR 


LECTURE  DESK 
Series  700 


CHAIR  DESK 
Series  500 


COMBINATION 
STUDY  TOP 

Series  600 


OPEN  FRONT  DESK 


Series  200 


ARM  CHAIR 
Series  800 


WRITE  TODAY  for  a 
copy  of  the  complete 
catalog  of  Scholar* 
Croft  Modem  School 
Furniture. 


School  authorities  everywhere  are  discovering  that  ScholarCraft’s  designed-durability  leaves 
nothing  to  chance,  takes  nothing  for  granted  to  assure  safe,  comfortable,  long-lasting  school 
furniture  which  is  beautiful  in  appearance  as  well  as  completely  functional.  Frames  are  formed 
from  continuous  lengths  of  precision  steel  tubing,  electric  welded  into  an  integral  unit. 
ScholarCraft  woods  are  the  hnest  northern  hard  maples  and  birches — beautiful  veneers  molded 
to  provide  maximum  body  comfort  in  chair  designs — and  tops  laminated  with  NEMA-approved 
plastic  to  resist  stains,  marring,  scratches  and  moisture. 


Copyrtglit  1940— M«tol»  Compony 


THEY  MAKE  ANY  ROOM  BLACK-OUT 
DARK  IN  SECONDS  ...  EVEN  AT  NOON! 


YET  OlVE  AN  INFINITE 
RANGE  OP  LIGHT  CONTROL! 


AND  COST  LITTLE  TO  START 
WITH... LESS  TO  MAINTAINI 


Sure,  black-out  coverings  gel  the  room  dark.  But  they  don’t  cut  down  on  glare.  Sure,  conventional 
coverings  control  daylight.  But  they  don’t  achieve  an  effective  black-out.  That’s  why  both  are  as 
out  of  date  as  a  one-room  school!  Only  Flexalum  Audio-Visual  blinds  can  give  you  the  precise  light 
control  you  need  for  everyday  class  activities  .  .  .  and  also  plunge  the  room  into  absolute  darkness 
for  Audio-Visual  teaching.  Reasons:  Flexalum  is  made  with  more  slats,  which  means  greater  overlap — 
plus  special  light  channels  which  keep  light  out  around  the  sides.  All  this  and  you  save,  too.  Because 
Flexalum  also  gives  more  years  of  service  than  any  other  ^ 

type  of  window  covering. ..a  promise  we  back  with  a  five-  ''Cu*’**- 

year  written  guarantee.  Look  into  Flexalum  for  your  school. 

Write  tor  test  results  and  specification  data  to:  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.— Hunter  Douglas  Division,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y 
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OVERVIEW 


OPPOSED...  DIVIDED...  FAVORED... 


by  C  .  C  u  r  r  i  e  n  Smith 

In  this  article,  I  have  tried,  first,  to  identify  the  merit 
concept  as  a  task~uage  or  piece-wa^e  concept.  Sext,  I 
have  tried  to  rule  out  practices  often  labeled  “merit  rat¬ 
ing”  which  I  consider  extraneous  to  the  issue.  Finally,  I 
have  tried  to  isolate  the  morale-shattering  component 
frequently  associated  with  merit  rating  practices. 

Attitldks  towards  im-rit  rating  generally  break  down 
in  the  following  manner:  1)  classrcxnn  teachers  are 
opposed  to  it  once  they  have  had  exp<Tienre  with  it;  2) 
school  administrators,  incliidint;  college  presidents,  are 
about  evenly  divided  on  the  issue;  and  3)  scIkk)1  Ixrard 
members,  who  supposedly  represent  the  lay  public,  tjen- 
«*rally  favor  it. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  mention  here  that  school 
board  members,  along  with  p«*rhaps  a  majority  of  school 
administrators,  do  not  understand  why  teachers  are  op¬ 
posed  to  merit  rating,  and  even  the  teachers  themselves, 
judging  by  the  time  and  energy  they  expend  on  some¬ 
times  fallacious  and  often  extraneous  arguments,  seem 


Or.  Smith  is  a  professor  of  education  at  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  New  York. 


to  lx‘  in  the  position  of  the  person  in  the  prx'in  who  says: 

I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell 
I'he  reasrm  why,  I  cannot  tell 
But  this  I  know  and  know  full  well 
I  do  not  like  thee.  Dr.  Fell. 

Part  of  the  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  many 
salary  practices  lalx-led  “merit  rating”  are  not  really 
merit  rating  at  all. 

The  term  “merit  rating”  has  many  connotations  but, 
generally  spr'aking,  it  is  a  method  by  which  wages  or 
salaries  are  paid  according  to  the  number  of  units  pro¬ 
duced  or  the  amount  of  work  done.  The  term  “merit 
rating”  is  used  here  in  preference  to  “merit  payment”  or 
“quality-of -service  recognition,”  because  “merit  rating” 
carries  with  it  an  implication  of  subjective  judgment. 
'File  salary  figure  arrived  at  under  a  “merit  rating”  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  final  indication  of  how  a  worker  has  fared  in 
an  “evaluation  process.” 

\Vebster’s  unabridged  does  not  define  “merit  rating,” 
but  it  does  define  “piece  wage”  as  “a  wage  paid  to  the 
worker  at  so  much  per  piece.”  This  definition  is  sufficient 
to  rule  out :  1 )  a  situation  where  w’age  paid  is  based  on 
amount  of  time  employed;  2)  a  situation  where  “merit” 
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equals  certification;  3)  a  situation  where  “rating”  is  in 
no  sense  associated  with  financial  wage,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  rating  of  the  teaching  process  for  purposes  of 
super\ision ;  and  4)  an  “incentive  provision”  which  is 
based  on  objective  considerations  (as  opposed  to  arbi¬ 
trary  human  judgment)  and  which  may  be  attained  by 
any  or  all,  as  opposed  to  only  a  percentage,  of  the  certi¬ 
fied  personnel  within  a  job  classification.  These  four 
situations  are  not,  for  purposes  of  our  definition,  “merit 
rating.” 

Frequently  confused  with  merit  rating  is  the  “merit 
system,”  the  operating  basis  for  state  and  federal  civil 
service.  “Merit  system,”  according  to  Webster,  is  “the 
system  of  appointing  employees  to  office  in  the  civil 
service,  and  of  promoting  them,  for  competency  only; — 
opposed  in  U.  S.,  to  spoils  system.”  “Spoils  system”  is 
defined  as:  “Politics.  The  practice  of  regarding  public 
offices  and  their  emoluments  as  so  much  plunder  to  be 
taken  from  the  defeated  party  and  distributed  to  the 
victorious  party; — opposed  to  merit  system.  Cf.  civil 
SERVICE  REFORM.  Chiefly  U.  S.”  “Civil  service  reform” 
is  defined  as  “the  substitution  of  business  principles  and 
methods  for  political  methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  civil 
serv'ice,  esp.  in  appiointments  to  office.”  It  should  be 
evident  from  these  definitions  that  the  “merit  system”  of 
the  civil  service  has  no  connection  with  “merit  rating.” 
Civil  service  appointments  are  based  on  examinations, 
and  if  “rating”  is  involved,  it  has  to  do  with  job  classifi¬ 
cation,  not  with  wage  paid. 

Paying  department  heads  or  administrators  more  than 
classroom  teachers,  or  paying  college  professors  more 
than  assistant  professors  or  instructors,  is  also  often  con¬ 
sidered  the  “same  thing”  as  merit  rating.  When  the 
salary  differential  is  depiendent  upon  greater  preparation 
and/or  experience,  however,  the  concept  is  a  certifica¬ 
tion  concept  rather  than  a  work-done  concept  and  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  be  classified  as  “merit  rating.” 

Not  even  the  inclusion  of  provisions  for  such  things  as : 

1)  extra  increments  beyond  those  that  are  automatic; 

2)  extra  pay  for  extra  work;  3)  extra  increments  for 
department  heads  and  administrators;  4)  different  pay 
levels  for  different  college  or  academic  ranks;  or  even 
5)  differentiated  pay  according  to  sex,  marital  status,  or 
number  of  dependents  can  properly  be  labeled  “merit 
rating.” 

When  asked  why  they  so  strongly  oppose  merit  rating, 
teachers  will  generally  give  one  of  three  reasons;  1)  a 
teacher’s  worth  is  impossible  to  measure;  2)  merit  rating 
is  nothing  but  a  fiscal  device;  3)  the  principle  of  merit 


rating  is  sound  but  it  won’t  work.  None  of  these  reasons 
really  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  trouble. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  trouble  with  merit  rating 
is  that  the  true  worth  of  a  teacher  can  never  be  described, 
either  quantitatively  or  otherwise,  in  such  manner  as  to 
permit  satisfactory  application  of  the  task-wage  concept 
have  adopted  a  valid  position.  But  even  if  the  teacher’s 
job  were  to  gather  apples  at  a  set  rate  per  bushel,  he 
would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  a  wage  based  only  upon 
the  apples  he  could  harvest  for  these  reasons;  1)  apples 
are  seasonal  and  uncertain;  2)  the  wage  must  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  time  and  the  value  of  the  dollar;  and  3)  a 
person  who  can  gather  two  bushels  a  day  may  star\e 
while  others  who  can  pick  20  bushels  a  day  may  live 
bountifully.  Brick  layers,  ship  loaders,  and  automobile 
workers  do  not  form  unions  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  principle  of  merit  rating.  Requests  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  wage,  alike  for  all  within  a  given  job  classifica¬ 
tion,  speak  for  themselves. 

Nor  is  there  any  argument  with  the  teacher’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  a  merit  salary  schedule  is  a  fiscal  device  with 
the  primary  purpose  of  conserving  money,  but  it  is  easy 
to  recognize  that  any  salary  schedule — automatic,  flexi¬ 
ble,  arbitrary,  or  chaotic — is  a  fiscal  device  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  keeping  expenditures  in  line  with  avail¬ 
able  income. 

The  teachers  who  claim  that  “the  principle  is  sound 
but  it  won’t  work”  are  evidently  laboring  under  a  mis¬ 
apprehension.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  “principle”  is 
being  referred  to.  Will  Rogers  once  said,  “People  will 
vote  for  prohibition  as  long  as  they  can  stattger  to  the 
polls.”  If  they  mean  the  merit  rating  principle,  they  are 
simply  parroting  a  statement  they  have  heard  others 
express  or  they  have  not  delved  deeply  into  the  meaning 
of  their  own  words.  Undoubtedly,  many  have  heard 
competent  educators,  known  to  be  opposed  to  merit  rat¬ 
ing,  say  “the  principle  is  sound”  and  have  proceeded  on 
their  way  without  bothering  to  clear  up  an  apparent 
contradiction.  Any  competent  educator  who  states  that 
“the  principle  is  sound”  is  referring  to  the  certification 
principle  and  is  not  likely  to  add  “but  it  won’t  work.”  A 
sound  principle  will  work.  What  other  criterion  is  there 
for  determining  the  soundness  of  principles? 

If  these  three  arguments,  then,  are  not  the  true  issues, 
what  are  the  factors  in  true  merit  rating  which  give  rise 
to  demoralization?  It  may  prove  helpful  to  consider  the 
generalization  that  demoralization  has  its  roots  in  frus- 
traticMi,  and  that  frustration  comes  about  when  one’s 
ideals  are  out  of  harmony  with  observable  realities.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  then,  any  salary'  payment  practice  which 
conflicts  with  a  teacher’s  ideals  results  in  frustration  and, 
consequently,  in  demoralization. 

What  are  the  ideals  that  American  teachers  generally 
espouse?  The  definition  of  scientific  method  provided  by 
H.  G.  Wells  in  his  Outline  of  History  should  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  an  ideal  to  which  a  majority  of  the  public 
school  teachers  of  America  subscribe:  “For  the  true 
scientific  method  is  this:  to  trust  no  statements  without 
verification,  to  test  all  things  as  rigorously  as  possible,  to 
keep  no  secrets,  to  attempt  no  monopolies,  to  give  out 
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one’s  best  modestly  and  plainly,  serving  no  other  end 
but  knowledge.” 

\  salary  schedule  which  can  be  administered  in  such 
manner  as  to  conform  to  the  above  definition  of  scientific 
method  will  not  shatter  the  morale  of  a  group  of  teach¬ 
ers.  Any  salary  schedule  so  conceived  as  to  violate  such 
key  concepts  of  American  democracy  and  scientific 
method  as  honesty,  fairness,  integrity,  openness,  prudence, 
dignity,  freedom  and  good  will  will  break  teacher  morale. 

Inconsistencies,  contradictions  and  insults  to  human 
dignity  and  intelligence  always  accompany  true  merit 
rating.  A  good  hard  look  at  merit  rating  from  a  scien¬ 
tific-democratic  point  of  view  will  reveal  it  to  be:  1) 
untenable  intellectually;  2)  disintegrative  psychologi¬ 
cally;  3)  punitive  philosophically;  4)  destitute  econom¬ 
ically;  and  5)  oppressive  politically. 

Merit  rating  is  intellectually  untenable  because  it  is 
irrational.  Fraught  with  contradictions,  it  is  oblivious  to 
the  negative  results  of  its  original  hypothesis.  It  is  de¬ 
fended  on  the  grounds  that  it  “rewards”  merit,  but  is 
administered  in  a  manner  that  violates  the  premise.  It  is 
defended  on  the  grounds  that  it  attracts  and  holds  able 
teachers,  though  evidence  indicates  that  the  ablest  and 
most  socially  knowledgeable  teachers  look  uf>on  it  with 
shame  and  disgust.  It  is  defended  on  the  grounds  that  it 
provides  higher  average  salaries  for  teachers,  but  evidence 
shows  that  this  is  not  so.  It  is  defended  as  if  with  the 
voice  of  the  teachers,  while  the  voice  is  actually  that  of 
the  administrator.  It  is  defended  as  if  with  the  voice  of 
science  and  democracy,  but  is  administered  by  the  hand 
of  the  authoritarian. 

Merit  rating  is  disintegrative  psychologically,  partly 
because  it  is  competitive  in  a  situation  that  calls  for 
cooperation.  People  do  not  like  to  be  singled  out  for  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  among  their  close  colleagues — favor¬ 
ably  or  unfavorably.  Those  with  a  high  degree  of  social 
intelligence  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the  ultimate 
benefits  of  group  action,  cooperation  and  respect  for  the 
contributions  and  needs  of  their  peers.  It  is  not  only  the 
unmerited  who  suffer  under  merit  rating.  Demoralization 
spreads  throughout  the  group  and  a  spirit  of  aloofness, 
suspicion  and  separation  deveU)ps. 

Merit  rating  is  disintegrative  psychologically  also  be¬ 
cause  it  imptoses  a  threat  that  is  inherently  mystifying. 
Fear  may  be  defined  as  a  mental  state  that  arises  when 
danger  is  recognized  and  no  effective  control  of  the 
danger  seems  possible.  Merit  rating  is  whimsical,  capri¬ 
cious  and  arbitrary.  No  specific  antidote  can  be  pre¬ 
scribed  for  an  unknown  virus.  The  scientific  method  and 
an  authoritarian  doctrine  cannot  cope  with  each  other 
on  even  terms.  The  scientist  cannot  reason  in  circles  and 
the  authoritarian  cannot  reason  otherwise.  A  stalemate 
in  chess  can  be  resolved  by  playing  another  game  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  rules,  or  by  calling  the  result  a 
stand-off,  without  disgrace  to  either  contestant.  But  an 
impasse  in  merit  rating  is  not  a  stalemate;  it  is  a  defeat 
for  the  underdog,  or,  if  a  victory,  an  ignominious  one. 

Another  reason  why  merit  rating  is  disintegrative 
psychologically  is  its  apparent  assumption  not  only  that 
money  is  a  desirable  and  effective  incentive,  but  that 


merit  payments  are  “rewards”  for  “outstanding”  service. 
Teachers’  salaries  are  not  “rewards.”  They  are  the  sub¬ 
sistence  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  devote 
his  time  to  his  calling.  A  jet  pilot  is  not  “rewarded”  with 
an  oxygen  mask  because  he  flew  into  the  stratosphere. 
He  is  “provided”  with  the  mask  beforehand  so  that  he 
may  have  a  chance  to  accomplish  his  function.  When  the 
function  does  not  call  for  an  inordinate  amount  of 
subsistence,  there  can  be  no  valid  excuse  for  “reward¬ 
ing”  some  with  the  subsistence  of  others. 

Merit  rating  is  punitive  philosophically  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  penalize  a  majority  while 
“rewarding”  a  minority,  but  also  because  it  is  retribu- 
tional.  “Why  should  I  bat  my  brains  out  to  get  the  same 
salary  as  the  joker  next  to  me  who  doesn’t  give  a  damn !” 
I'hese  are  the  words  of  a  young  teacher  who  has  not  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  merit  rating.  He  is  work¬ 
ing  within  a  10-month  automatic  salary  schedule  with  a 
substantial  base,  achieved  by  a  strong  state  teachers’ 
as.sociation  through  a  long  series  of  battles.  It  has  not 
occurred  to  him  that  there  are  various  degrees  and  in¬ 
terpretations  of  “giving  a  damn”  and  that  even  his 
“degree”  may  not  come  within  even  the  lowliest  of  the 
percentages  whence  comes  the  judgment  day.  But  this  is 
not  the  worst  part.  The  crucial  question  is:  Will  merit 
rating  rehabilitate  the  joker  and  cause  him  to  render  a 
more  wholesome  service  to  the  society  which  intends,  in 
any  case,  to  continue  his  employment? 

Common  sense  dictates  that  employees  who  are  not 
capable  of  performing  their  duties  at  a  level  of  efficiency 
commensurate  with  the  minimum  that  can  be  obtained 
under  existing  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  should 
be  directed  into  other  lines  of  endeavor.  In  other  words, 
the  only  solution  to  incompetence  is  dismissal.  But  this 
calls  for  courage  and  determination,  plus  valid  and 
reliable  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  administrator.  Where 
there  is  doubt,  hesitation  to  dismiss  is  excusable,  but  the 
practice  of  withholding  increments  in  such  ca.ses  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  correct  the  situation.  Any  em¬ 
ployee  worth  keeping  is  worth  encouraging.  The  kind  of 
leadership  that  achieves  wholesome  followership  does 
not  need  a  switch. 

.Merit  rating  is  destitute  economically.  It  has  the 
characteristics  of  a  parasite.  It  is  rarely  autogenetic.  It 
depends  on  the  prior  existence  of  a  substantial  salary 
ba.se  for  all,  plus  automatic  increments.  Remove  this 
base  and  the  parasite  must  also  die.  Allow  the  parasite  to 
flourish  and  it  will  kill  the  base  and  destroy  itself.  Merit 
rating  cannot  be  equally  available  to  all.  There  must  be 
percentages,  and  the  percentages  must  draw  their 
premiums  from  the  resources  of  the  body.  Wherever 
there  is  cream  there  must  have  been  milk.  Take  out  the 
cream  and  what  is  left  is  weak  and  without  nourishment. 
Stop  the  milk  supply  and  there  will  be  no  more  cream. 
Merit  rating  does  not  create  cream,  it  simply  separates 
it,  and,  almost  invariably,  distributes  the  “plunder”  to 
the  “victorious  party.” 

Merit  rating  is  oppressive  politically,  largely  because 
the  people  who  are  directly  affected  by  it  are  not  the  ones 
who  originated  it,  put  it  into  operation,  and  adminis- 
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tered  it.  Inexperienced  teachers — influenced  by  naive  or 
incoinpi'tent  administrators — may  sometimes  vote  for 
a  merit  rating  schedule  and  thus  become  a  party  to  its 
inauguration,  but  merit  rating  cannot  prevail  for  long  in 
a  democratic-scientific  atmosphere.  Merit  rating  is 
usually  imposed  from  above  “as  a  mandate  from  the 
board  as  a  prerequisite  to  further  salary  increases.”  It  is 
rarely  “thoroughly  understood  by  the  majority  of  the 
staff  prior  to  its  adoption”  and  is  “explained  only 
briefly  after  it  is  put  into  operation.”  It  is  perhaps  with¬ 
out  exception,  “applied  to  classroom  teachers  only” 
rather  than  “to  the  entire  professional  staff,  beginning 
with  the  higher  echelons  of  service.”  It  cannot  possibly 
be  “based  on  the  best  experience  and  research  available 
at  the  time”  in  1960  .America.* 

Merit  rating  is  oppressive  politically  because  it  is 
arbitrary.  It  is  based  upon  subjective,  unreliable  and 
consequently  unpredictable  judgments.  Salary  scales 
based  upon  objective  considerations — such  as  profes¬ 
sional  degrees  and  years  of  experience — do  not  satisfy 
the  criteria  for  merit  rating.  Standards  for  certification 
must  be  established  at  a  level  that  will  permit  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  qualified  workers.  If  there  is  no  mys¬ 
tery,  prospective  employees  can  assay  their  chances 
against  objective  criteria.  If  the  standards  are  too  high, 
and  prior  notice  is  available,  prospective  employees  can 
Irxik  elsewhere.  It  is  only  after  employees  are  captive  that 
merit  rating  can  work,  and  then  only  for  the  time  that 
tyranny  is  practically  inescapable. 

Merit  rating  is  oppressive  politically  because  it  is  ad¬ 
ministratively  irresponsible.  If  it  is  truly  merit  rating,  it 
cannot  be  administered  responsibly  because  there  is  no 
objective  base  to  ser\e  as  a  point  of  reference.  If  there 
are  no  percentages  and  the  standards  are  clear,  objective, 
and  reasonable,  anyone  who  qualifies  for  certification 
can  qualify  for  merit.  Since  teaching  effectiveness  cannot 
be  measured  reasonably,  and  since,  at  any  rate,  no  sound 
basis  for  salarv-  determination  would  be  supplied  by  the 
measurement,  the  only  defense  for  withholding  the  merit 
n'ward  is  the  arithmetic  of  percentages.  “You  have 
merit,  of  course,  but  only  a  certain  percentage  can  be 
chosen.  It  is  out  of  my  hands.  Perhaps  later  your  turn 
will  come.”  Obviously,  the  turn  never  comes  for  more 
than  the  percentages  allow. 

Irresponsibility  reaches  saturation  point  when  the  ad¬ 
ministration  adopts  the  “democratic”  procedure  of 

*  Words  in  quotes  are  paraphrased  from  questions  in  T eacher 
Merit  and  Teacher  Salary,  Report  of  Special  Committee  on 
Merit  Payments,  New  York  State  Teachers  Association,  1957. 


working  with  a  committee.  The  committee  may  be  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  administrative  personnel — including 
some  department  heads — but  it  may  also  include  one  or 
two  classroom  teachers  considered  “meritorious”  for  one 
reason  or  another.  The  committee  advises  and  recom¬ 
mends  but  has  no  authority  for  final  decisions,  which 
properly  are  an  obligation  of  the  chief  administrative 
official.  No  committee  member  is  likely  to  provide  more 
than  a  vague  report  of  what  happened  in  “executive” 
sessions,  the  attitude  seeming  to  be  “see  the  boss.”  \Vhen 
the  “boss”  is  approached  and  the  “percentage”  brush-off 
is  not  successful,  the  answer  is  apt  to  be  “You  have  merit, 
of  course,  but  the  committee  did  not  include  you  among 
its  majority  selection.” 

.A  merit  salary-  schedule  is  not  truly  merit  rating  when 
it  is  administered  objectively  by  an  administration  which 
conforms  to  scientific-democratic  principles.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  such  an  administration  is  a  captive  of 
conditions  beyond  its  immediate  control.  When  “promo¬ 
tional  increments”  are  assigned  honestly,  fairly  and  ob¬ 
jectively  on  the  basis  of  educational  qualifications,  expe¬ 
rience  and  job  classifications,  classroom  teachers  can  ac¬ 
cept  their  fates  with  equanimity.  There  is  no  mystery,  no 
secrecy  and  no  threat  to  personal  dignity.  The  entire 
staff  can  proceed  confidently  toward  the  ultimate  allevi¬ 
ation  of  whatever  injustices  exist.  Such  opportunity  does 
not  exist  under  the  despotic  atmosphere  of  merit  rating. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  here  to  tr\’  to  look  beneath  the 
surface  of  “merit  rating”  with  a  view  to  discovering  the 
factors  inherent  in  the  practice  which  cause  it  to  exercise 
a  demoralizing  influence  on  the  group.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  establish  the  point  that  the  morale-shat¬ 
tering  component  of  merit  rating  is  not  an  inherent 
quality  of  merit  salary  payments.  Merit  salary  payments 
and  merit  rating  are,  more  often  than  not,  associated 
with  each  other,  but  merit  salary  payments  can  be 
thought  of  more  properly  as  a  symptom  of  a  disease 
rather  than  the  disease  itself. 

The  task-wage  concept  may  exist  without  involving 
the  general  concept  of  merit  rating.  Merit  rating  is  best 
described  as  a  point  of  view  or  as  a  pattern  of  thinking. 
It  is  authoritarian  rather  than  scientific.  It  is  retribu- 
tional  rather  than  operational.  It  is  whimsical  rather 
than  systematic.  It  is  irrational  rather  than  rational.  It 
is  contemptuous  of  the  rights  and  needs  of  employees,  is 
parasitic,  monopolistic,  individualistic  and  dogmatic. 

Practically  without  exception,  responsibility  for  the 
existence  of  merit  rating  rests  upon  the  chief  adminis¬ 
trative  official  rather  than  on  the  teachers,  s»  hool  board 
or  citizens  at  large.  It  rests  upon  administrators  not  be¬ 
cause  they  originate  it  or  favor  it,  but  because  they  do 
not  provide  the  leadership  that  would  prevent  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  practices  detrimental  to  wholesome  group 
morale.  If  administration  has  a  function,  a  part  of  that 
function  is  to  create  conditions  conducive  to  good  group 
morale  and  to  correct  conditions  obviously  detrimental  to 
efficient  democratic  operation.  It  is  only  on  this  basis  that 
a  scientific-democratic  official  can  keep  his  own  self- 
respect,  without  which  he  can  hardly  hope  to  earn  the 
respect  of  others. 
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We  talk  a  lot  about  the  pressures  and  dilemmas  con¬ 
fronting  school  administrators  and  the  decision  making 
and  action  taking  required  of  the  administrative  posi¬ 
tion.  If  the  administrator  is  to  be  an  administrative 
leader  he  needs  a  solid  inner  conviction  which  will  keep 
him  on  course  when  the  pressures  come. 

Ordway  Tead  has  said  that  the  leader  needs  faith. 
Faith  is  conceived  as  “the  giving  of  substance  to  things 
hoped  for,  and  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen.”  It 
undergirds  belief  in  the  public  enterprise  of  education, 
confidence  in  the  administrator’s  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  capacity  to  fill  his  role,  and  trust  in  the  bonds  of 
human  relationships  which  support  the  enterprise.  It 
involves  sustained  effort  to  bring  impro\ement  based  on 
the  confirming  experience  that  such  activity  is  good. 

Like  any  other  individual,  the  school  administrator 
needs  some  time  privately  to  re-check  his  psychologi¬ 
cal  guidelines  and  to  re-establish  himself.  He  may  do 
this  by  spending  time  with  his  family,  by  meditating 
quietly,  by  studying  a  new  field  or  by  pursuing  a  chal¬ 
lenging  hobby.  He  may  re-live  old  experiences  and  pon¬ 
der  old  thoughts  to  derive  a  fresh  interpretation  and  a 
deeper  understanding.  This  opportunity  to  know  and  de- 
\elop  and  respect  the  own  individual  most  accessible 
to  him — -himself — is  a  way  of  renewing  his  faith  in  the 
value  of  individuality  and  his  respect  for  it.  It  is  personal 
rather  than  public.  Without  such  time  and  effort  he 
either  runs  down  and  wears  out  or  he  lives  at  a  very 
shallow  level. 

Keeping  close  to  the  learners 

The  school  administrator  also  needs  to  work  at  main¬ 
taining  his  faith  in  public  education  and  in  his  role.  He 
needs  to  keep  close  to  the  basic  function  of  the  school — 
the  service  to  individual  human  beings — so  he  can  expe¬ 
rience  separate  human  reactions  and  witness  the  im¬ 
pact  of  education  upon  personalities.  One  state  super¬ 
visor  of  rural  education  used  to  spend  a  month  each 
year  teaching  in  some  rural  school  in  the  state  she  served. 


Dr.  Miller  is  professor  of  education  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 
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In  a  number  of  instances  administrators  have  regularly 
taken  an  assignment  of  teaching  a  class  each  semester, 
once  a  year,  or  once  every  two  or  three  years.  Some  ad¬ 
ministrators  mark  off  definite  periods  each  day  to  be  in 
the  classrooms  sharing,  through  observation,  the  basic 
function  of  the  schools.  One  major  city  superintendent 
regularly  marked  off  one  day  of  each  week  to  spend 
with  pupils  in  some  one  of  the  many  local  attendance 
units  within  the  city.  Such  activities  provide  the  refer¬ 
ence  point  of  on-the-sf>ot  learning  activities  when  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  pondering  school  deebions  or  interpreting 
school  programs. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Professors  of  Educational  .Adminbtration  are  family  af¬ 
fairs.  Many  of  the  wives  and  children  come  along  with 
the  conferees.  The  Weaps  (Wives  of  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration  Professors)  have  informal  social  activities 
during  the  week.  A  varied  recreational  program  b  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  CheapK  (Children  of  Educational  Admin- 
btration  Professors).  At  the  1951  meeting  in  Greeley, 
Colorado,  a  vbiting  professor  from  abroad  explained 
that  never  in  hb  country  would  such  a  meeting  be 
cluttered  with  women  and  children.  At  the  close  of  the 
same  conference  Willard  Goslin,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  trip  around  the  world  in  which  he  had  taken  the 
time  to  observe  and  vbit  with  a  variety  of  people,  gave 
hb  reaction:  the  presence  of  the  children,  a  sample  of 
young  individuals  from  all  over  the  country  comparing 
notes  about  their  interests  and  opportunities,  was  one 
of  the  notable  features  of  the  conference.  Their  presence 
turned  many  luncheon  discussions  to  the  development  of 
the  children  and  the  opportunities  and  handicaps  they 
were  experiencing — not  as  a  statistical  syTnbol  of  the 
pressing  school  population  but  as  personal  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  millions  of  other  individual  pupils.  Goslin 
pointed  out  that  their  very  presence  kept  the  conference 
close  to  the  basic  function  of  education  and  thereby  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  value  of  conference  discussions  and  to  the 
renewal  of  faith  of  the  individual  conferees. 

People  are  not  always  for  or  against 

A  second  support  for  faith  b  the  practice  of  \iewing 
people  in  a  continuum  rather  than  in  a  dichotomy.  The 
insecure  and  anxious  beginning  administrator  sometimes 
finds  himself  mentally  Ibting  which  teachers  (or  board 


members  or  community  people)  are  for  him  and  which 
are  against  him.  This  mental  exercise  may  eventually 
lead  him  to  classify  the  total  population  as  pro  or  anti. 
.Such  a  view  fails  to  recognize  that  few  if  any  of  the 
people  have  ever  considered  themselves  for  or  against 
the  adminbtrator.  He  b  in  a  position  of.  headship  to 
which  they  react  differently  depending  upon  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  hand. 

By  viewing  people  as  occupying  shifting  {X>sitions  on  a 
continuum  the  administrator  can  place  himself  among 
them.  As  one  with  them  he  does  not  have  the  others 
under  inspection  and  suspicion  as  he  does  when  he  makes 
himself  the  reference  point  and  tries  to  sort  them  out  as 
being  either  altogether  for  or  against  him.  He  should 
see  both  himself  and  others  as  capable  of  shifting  stands 
on  an  issue.  Thb  will  rarely  be  done  by  a  complete 
reversal  of  position  but  rather  by  moving  a  bit  further 
one  way  or  the  other  along  the  continuum.  He  should 
also  recognize  that  with  any  stand  he  takes  there  b 
likely  to  be  some  opposition  and  that  generally  thb  oj)- 
position  b  to  his  stand  rather  than  to  him  personally,  al¬ 
though  the  opposition  will  sometimes  carry  over  to  him 
personally. 

With  respect  to  thb  problem  Willard  Spalding  has 
said,  “I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  teach  students,  even 
experienced  adminbtrators,  that  most  deebions  are  dis¬ 
liked  by  some  people,  who  transfer  their  attitude  from 
the  deebion  to  the  adminbtrator.  People  being  what 
they  are,  there  will  always  be  a  nest  egg  of  ill-will  toward 
the  superintendent.  The  behaviors  described  here  result 
from  failure  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  administrator 
will  not  be  universally  loved  and  from  failure  to  be  un¬ 
willing  to  be  dbliked  for  making  the  right  deebions.” 

I'sing  differences  of  opinion 

Another  support  for  faith  b  the  attitude  of  valuing  the 
exbtence  <rf  differences  in  viewpoint.  The  lack  of  differ¬ 
ences  would  mean  also  the  lack  of  individuality  or  any 
respect  for  it.  It  would  mean  the  lack  of  any  occasion 
for  apprabing  current  status  and  for  introducing  change 
leading  to  improvement.  The  administrator  should  not 
only  expect  differences  in  viewpoint — he  should  accept 
the  value  of  having  them. 

Mary  Parker  Follett  has  advised  administrators  not  to 
regard  conflict  as  good  or  bad  but  simply  as  the  appear- 
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ance  of  differences  of  opinion  and  of  interest.  Since  dif¬ 
ferences  cannot  be  avoided  they  should  be  used.  Used  for 
what?  The  actuality  of  differences  tjives  everyone  oc¬ 
casion  to  exercise  his  personal  attitude  toward  whatever 
is  under  consideration.  This  is  the  basis  of  his  personal 
attachment  and  involvement  in  discussion  and  in  action. 
The  fact  that  it  touches  his  personal  views  and  that  how 
it  is  settled  or  done  makes  a  difference  to  him  personally 
is  the  basis  of  his  interest  in  it.  Differences  in  \  iewpoint 
provide  an  audience  for  consideration  of  scluxil  issues. 
I'hey  provide  the  basis  for  participation. 

Simon,  Smithbur^,  and  Thompson,  in  Public  Admin¬ 
istration,  reinforce  the  value  of  differences; 

We  should  also  warn  the  reader  not  to  retjard  conflict 
as  necessarily  or  inherently  bad.  C’onflict  may  be  the  means 
for  brintjinij  to  Ix-ar  on  individual  decisions  a  wide  range 
of  specialized  competences.  It  may  also  be  the  means  for 
bringing  into  the  view  of  high  level  administrators,  of  legis¬ 
lators,  and  the  public  basic  issues  of  public  policy  that  need 
resolution.  It  may  prevent  these  issues  from  being  decided 
anonymously  at  oljscure  levels  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  hence 
may  be  an  important  means  of  securing  democratic  control. 

The  administrator’s  function,  therefore,  is  not  to  elimi¬ 
nate  differences  in  viewpoint,  but  to  use  them  in  the 
present  rendering  of  a  decision  or  improving  an  activity. 
He  seeks  a  political  decision  in  the  best  sense.  In  our 
American  emphasis  on  human  dignity  we  have  been  un¬ 
willing  to  impose  conformity.  We  have  sought  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  freedom  of  each  individual  to  his  own  views. 
Such  freedom  is  possible  only  where  political  decision  is 
an  acceptable  means  of  resolving  conflict.  Political  deci¬ 
sion  seeks  agreement  on  a  basis  for  action  best  for  all  and 
at  least  tolerable  for  each.  In  such  agreement  some  biases 
may  be  modified  or  feelings  may  be  overlooked  with  re- 
sfject  to  the  particular  activity  taken  or  for  the  particular 
period  of  time  involved.  This  is  different  from  giving 
them  up  altogether.  Each  has  the  expectation  of  further 
exercise  of  sentiment  and  re-examination  of  personal 
values  in  subsequent  decision-making  situations.  The 
shifting  balance  of  p>owers  of  our  system  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  reach  action  decisions  while  permitting  individual 
opinions  to  be  expressed. 

Profiting  from  failure 

\  fourth  support  for  faith  lies  in  seeing  the  usefulness 
of  failures  as  learning  situations.  Many  writers  have  doc¬ 
umented  the  success  myth  in  American  culture  w’hich  has 


made  failure,  or  the  appearance  of  it.  a  threat  to  inner 
security.  But  one  cannot  wish  failure  out  of  existence. 
Rather,  what  can  he  do  with  it?  This  problem,  pondered 
in  a  context  of  high  school  pupils  many  years  ago,  pro¬ 
duced  the  paradoxical  phrase,  “successful  failure,”  mean¬ 
ing  that  an  experience  of  failure  was  used  as  a  learning 
exjjerience  leading  to  personal  readjustment  and  to  more 
appropriate  handling  of  subsequent  situations.  No  one 
seeks  situations  which  turn  out  unsuccessfully  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  one  should  not  seek  to  make  the  best  use 
of  such  situations  when  things  have  turned  out  wrong 
in  spite  of  all  that  was  tried.  Because  the  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  failure  may  lie  elsewhere  than  in  the  admin¬ 
istrative  leader,  it  is  desirable  that  an  appraisal  of  less 
than  successful  ventures  be  shared  so  that  as  many  learn 
from  the  experience  as  possible. 

One  of  the  lessons  that  failure  teaches  is  that  no  in¬ 
dividual  has  complete  control  over  the  situation — he  has 
only  a  part  to  play.  There  is  folk-wisdom  in  the  attitude 
of  the  baseball  pitcher  who  said  he  did  the  best  he  could 
with  the  ball  up  until  the  time  it  finally  left  his  hand 
and  that  after  that  it  was  up  to  the  batter.  He  was  able 
to  maintain  his  composure  and  keep  working  when  the 
game  was  tight.  He  had  learned  to  bear  responsibility 
for  that  over  which  he  had  control  and  not  to  defeat 
himself  worrying  about  that  over  which  he  had  none. 

.Another  thing  which  administrators  have  bt*en  able 
to  learn  from  apparent  failure  is  that  results  are  not  as 
dra.stic  as  they  may  seem.  A  review  of  forced  resignations 
under  fire  will  show  that  being  fired  doesn’t  necessarily 
darken  the  record— it  is  why  one  was  fired  that  makes 
the  difference.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  an 
administrator  took  a  stand  which  cost  him  his  job,  and 
gained  respect  and  a  better  appointment  than  the  one 
he  had  been  forced  to  leave.  Even  though  such  forced 
resignation  or  scathing  public  criticism  is  disheartening 
at  the  time,  it  is  possible  to  find  out  how  one  behaves 
under  such  circumstances  and  to  go  forward  with  greater 
self-respect  and  confidence  and  courage. 

Don't  play  .Atlas 

-A  fifth  support  for  faith  is  the  ability  to  differentiate 
between  things  to  be  changed  and  things  to  be  endured. 
The  administrator  cannot  put  the  world  to  rights  by 
himself.  His  faith  is  strengthened  when  he  takes  this  into 
account  and  realizes  that  his  contribution  will  be  worth 
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most  when  his  efforts  are  channeled  to  objectives  most 
urgent  and  within  the  realm  of  achievement.  He  will 
realize  that,  as  one  of  many  in  a  system  of  social  inter¬ 
action,  he  can  induce  desirable  change  by  effectively 
tackling  pieces  of  the  big  problem.  This  is  more  effective 
than  displaying  himself  as  a  tragic  hero  agonizingly 
pushing  against  an  immovable  object.  In  his  daily  medi¬ 
tations  he  needs  to  consider  the  things  he  had  best  endure 
and  those  things  which  are  promising  possibilities. 

In  hb  1954  Inglis  Lecture,  Willard  Spalding  pointed 
out  among  the  things  to  lie  endured  by  educational  ad¬ 
ministrators  the  lack  of  immediate  knowledge  of  success, 
reliance  on  others  for  ultimate  performance,  3nd  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  responsibility  along  with  delegated 
authority.  He  expressed  hope  for  changes  in  the  concepts 
of  efficiency  in  administration  and  in  the  workable 
knowledge  administrators  poss<*ss  about  people  in  groups. 
Conditions  creating  most  anxiety  and  alsti  most  subject 
to  ready  elimination,  in  his  opinion,  were  usurpation  of 
the  public’s  prerogative  to  determine  the  ends  of  educa¬ 
tion,  use  of  participation  to  increase  dependency  on  the 
superintendent,  fear  of  the  natural  hierarchy  of  a  group 
rather  than  utilization  of  its  strength,  and  lack  of  an 
operational  definition  of  democratic  administration. 

Moral  strength 

A  sixth  area  of  support  for  faith  lies  in  the  key  strength 
of  sound  moral  position.  The  faith  and  trust  which  buoys 
up  the  human  spirit  is  based  on  s»4f  respect.  The  moral 
position  is  that  of  serving  what  is  good  and  true  and 
lovely  rather  than  sersing  a  jx-rsonal  advantage.  It  Is 
making  a  dc*cision  on  the  basis  of  what,  as  one  honestly 
sees  it,  is  best  for  all  involved  rather  than  what  is  ad\  an- 
tageous  to  the  individual  or  his  favorites.  One  may  be 
embarrassed  and  apologetic  if  exposed  in  a  position  that 
is  less  than  morally  sound,  but  if  the  moral  position  is 
sr>und  there  is  no  call  for  apology-. 

One  school  administrator  feared  the  manipulations  of 
what  he  thought  was  a  local  political  machine.  This 
group  seemed  to  seek  advantage  for  its  members  and 
retainers  in  the  allocation  of  school  contracts  and  in 
deferential  treatment  for  certain  pupils.  As  is  always 
tempting  in  such  a  situation,  the  administrator  pondered 
countering  their  pressures  with  a  machine  of  his  own.  He 
also  experienced  anxiety  over  holding  or  losing  his  job. 
A  professional  confidant  with  whom  he  pondered  his  sit¬ 


uation  helped  him  to  see  that  the  machine,  if  it  did 
exist,  had  to  rely  upon  a  surface  respectability.  His 
friend  showed  him  that  if  he  were  to  stand  his  ground  to 
the  point  where  the  business  at  hand  would  have  to  come 
up  for  public  airing,  through  the  papers  or  in  informal 
conversations  or  in  official  meetings,  the  machine  would 
either  have  to  back  off  or  else*  get  hurt  politically.  When 
this  advice  was  followed  the  machine  did  back  off,  and 
on  the  one  occasion  when  they  did  not  a  key  figure  m 
their  group  lost  public  status,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
machine. 

A  writer  in  public  administration  has  advised  the  same 
tactics.  He  states  that  the  worst  possible  device  is  to  try 
to  outmaneuver  the  professional  machine  politician  at  his 
own  game.  He  says  that  bland  astonishment  is  a  better 
defense  against  obtrusive  political  behavior  than  lectur¬ 
ing  on  political  morals.  He  urges  administrators  not  to  be¬ 
come  hysterical  on  first  sight  of  venality  in  a  system  where 
exeryone  must  make  concessions  to  the  imperfections  of 
others.  This  implies  an  important  aspect  of  sound  moral 
position  that  must  not  be  overlooked  that  self-right¬ 
eousness  has  no  part  in  it!  I'he  holder  of  a  sound  moral 
[K>sition  will  not  persist  in  arguing  that  he  is  right  when 
it  is  shown  that  he  b  wrong,  nor  will  he  imply  that  those 
who  disagree  with  the  position  he  holds  are  wrong  rather 
than  just  different. 

Lore  of  values 

The  administrator’s  moral  values  must  rest  upon  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  contemplation  of  the  nature  of 
the  universe,  the  nature  of  man.  and.  in  public  education, 
the  nature  of  public  schools.  The  task  of  moral  choice  as 
to  goals  and  methods  and  treatment  of  other  individuals 
is  an  inescapable  assignment.  No  knowledge  of  adminis¬ 
trative  techniques  will  relieve  him  of  this  responsibility. 
The  possession  and  nurture  of  a  core  of  valuers  gives  the 
adminbtrator  the  basis  of  personal  control  and  the  source 
of  inner  security.  Without  such  a  spirit  the  administrator 
can  never  really  know  who  he  is  or  what  he  should  do. 
He  will  be  only  what  the  strongest  pressure  represents. 
Instead  of  being  adaptable  he  will  be  only  pliable.  The 
central  ideas  emotionalized  as  ideals  provide  the  basb 
around  which  he  can  pull  himself  together  in  the  face  of 
shattering  circumstances.  With  attention  to  his  soul  he 
can  have  self-resjject  and  a  foundation  for  the  respect  of 
others. 
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Twelve  Steps  in  Evaluating 
Architectural  Plans  for  a 
New  School 


by  William  Lyman 

Smith  &  Smith/Architects 

Royal  Oak  &  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 


A  NEW  educational  building  represents  a  considerable 
investment  for  a  local  community,  private  group  or 
college — in  time,  talent  and  money.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  end  result,  the  completed  structure,  will  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  planners,  the  community,  the 
instructors  and  the  students.  But  when  the  “tenants” 
move  in,  dissatisfactions  with  the  building  or  certain  of 
its  features  may  become  apparent.  Then  it  is  too  late 
for  anything  but  costly  or  makeshift  adjustments. 

The  time  to  evaluate  the  architectural  plan  of  a  new 
educational  building  and  to  suggest  possible  changes  is 
while  the  structure  is  being  designed.  Your  architect 
is  there  to  translate  needs  into  appropriate  spaces.  He 
can  only  do  this  with  your  help. 

How  does  the  educational  executive,  his  staff,  school 
board  members  or  laymen  go  about  evaluating  the 
architect’s  proposals  for  a  new  building?  We  have 
attempted  to  answer  this  question  with  an  outline  of  12 
important  steps  which  form  a  basis  for  constructive 
criticism  and  evaluation. 
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Does  the  arrangement  of 
the  plan  and  the  design 
of  individual  spaces  ^1- 
fill  the  functional  re¬ 
quirements  of  your  edu¬ 
cational  specifications? 

4  building  is  as  good  as  the 
program  liehind  it.  Without 
adequate  educational  speci¬ 
fications  your  architect  can 
merely  hope  that  the  building 
he  designs  will  meet  the 
immediate  and  foreseeable 
neetls  of  everyone  concerned. 
If  he  has  to  resort  to  guess¬ 
work  in  developing  the  plans, 
the  chances  are  pretty  good 
that  the  staff  will  find  “bugs'* 
in  the  building  right  from  the 
start.  Give  your  architect  all 
the  design  information  he 
needs  and  then  make  certain 
the  building  is  designed  to 
function  as  intended. 


Has  maximum  flexibil¬ 
ity  been  provided  in 
both  the  arrangement 
and  design  of  spaces  to 
facilitate  future  changes 
in  the  curriculum? 
“Flexibility”  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  used  words  in 
the  field  of  educational 
planning  and  probably  one 
of  the  least  understood.  Its 


simplest  meaning:  allowing 
for  future  changes  in  the 
curriculum.  These  changes 
might  require  converting 
rooms  to  ilifferent  uses  or 
changing  their  size.  This 
suggests  a  few  or  no  ^'built- 
ins,”  partitions  that  can  he 
moved,  ceiling,  lighting  and 
ventilating  systems  that  can 
lie  altered.  W'hen  you  use  the 
word  “flexibility,”  try  to 
s|>ell  out  what  you  mean. 


tain  the  minimum 
amount  of  space  with 
no  educational  value? 

This  might  better  be  stated: 
does  the  building  contain 
the  maximum  of  educa¬ 
tionally  useful  space?  In  a 
properly  conceived  educa¬ 
tional  program,  many  so- 
called  “service  areas”  in  a 
building  can  be  educationally 
useful.  A  well-designed 
boiler  room  can  be  the  most 
exciting  room  in  a  school. 
W'e  should  think  more  about 
using  such  rooms  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  program.  Don't 
overlook  corridors  and 
lobbies  as  educational  space. 
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Have  the  environmental 
requirements  for  good 
seeing,  good  hearing, 
good  ''weather,"  good 
scale,  been  met  in  the 
best  manner? 

Here  you  will  nee<l  to  know 
something  about  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  building.  Have 
your  architect  explain 
fully  what  he  proposes  to  do 
and  why.  Compare  what  he 
proposes  with  what  has  been 
done  in  other 
places.  Remember  that  all 
the  above  conditions  affect 
the  efficiency  of  the  learning 
process. 


Have  all  the  safety 
requirements  been  met? 

Don't  depeml  entirely  on 
regulations  enforced  hy  law. 
Review  the  plans  with  a  head 
full  of  common  sense  on 
matters  of  exits,  projections, 
steps,  and  fire  protection. 
Sometimes  your  architect 
may  attempt  to  rationalize 
his  way  around  some  valid 
objections. 


Do  the  buildings  and 
outdoor  facilities  make 
the  best  use  of  the  site? 

Here  again,  you  will  have  to 
know  something  about  the 
art  of  building  and  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  laying  out  athletic 
and  parking  facilities.  If  your 
architect  has  been  given  full 
freedom  in  this  matter, 
place  on  him  the  responsi- 


Have  structural  methods 
and  materials  been  em¬ 
ployed  with  an  eye  to 
maintenance  cost  as 
well  as  initial  cost? 

Don't  make  decisions  solely 
on  the  basis  of  first  cost.  As 
has  been  said  by  others. 


'  “true  economy  is  a  complex 
l'  relationship  between  origi- 

I  nal  cost,  educational  utility, 

efficiency,  maintenance  and 
operation  expenses."  Take  a 
long  look  at  the  materials 
proposed  for  building.  Re- 
i  member  that  **economy"  and 
\  ^^cheapness"  are  not  the  same 
thing. 


bility  of  justifying  his  pro¬ 
posals.  Remember  that  you 
are  obligated  to  provide  him 
with  all  the  information  he 
needs  to  know  about  the  site. 
Avoid  guesswork  about  what 
can  be  done  on  your  land. 
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look.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  general  statement 
about  the  desired  character 
of  the  building,  include 
such  a  statement  in  your 
educational  specifications; 
donH  wait  until  the  building 
is  half-designed.  Consider 
yourself  fortunate  if  you 
have  an  architect  with  sen¬ 
sitivity  and  imagination. 


Is  the  estimated  con¬ 
struction  cost  in  line 
with  comparable  facil¬ 
ities  in  other  areas? 

This  may  be  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  Con¬ 
struction  costs  can  vary  as 
much  as  20  percent  within 
a  100-mile  radius.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  complex  relation¬ 
ship  between  initial  cost 
and  maintenance  cost.  Make 
certain  you  are  comparing 
equal  facilities. 


Do  the  building  and  site 
layouts  provide  for 
anticipated  expansion? 

Your  architect  can  only  do 
as  well  for  you  as  you  do  for 
him.  Provide  him  with  an 
aflequate  program.  You  may 
have  to  do  some  guesswork 
in  your  etlucational  specifi¬ 
cations  on  the  matter  of 
anticipated  expansion.  Don't 
dump  this  guesswork  into 
your  architect's  lap;  he  looks 
to  you  for  instructions  on 
this  point. 


Lastly,  will  the  new 
structure  be  a  friendly 
buiding  and  will  it  in¬ 
spire  a  feeling  of  pride 
among  students,  in¬ 
structors  and  citizens 
which  it  serves? 

There  is  no  sure  way  to 
answer  this  question  before 
a  building  is  finished.  If 
you  know  your  architect 
and  his  work,  you  can  pretty 
well  rest  assured  that  he 
will  give  you  this  kind  of  a 
building.  The  best  insurance 
is  the  knowledge  that  you 
have  worked  closely  with 
your  architect  right  from 
the  start,  preferably  from 
the  time  you  first  started  to 
think  and  talk  ahout  the 
new  plan,  and  that  you 
have  conveyetl  to  him  every¬ 
thing  possible  about  the 
kind  of  building  you  want. 

These  12  steps  lead  to  a 
successful  realization  of 
your  educational  plant 
construction  program.  Don't 
wait  too  long.  Give  your 
architect  a  fair  share  of 
your  co-operation  and  he 
will  give  you  a  full 
measure  of  building. 


Has  your  architect 
come  up  with  an  hon¬ 
est,  imaginative  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  program? 

Permit  your  architect  to  be 
the  architect.  The  primary 
function  of  the  educational 
executive  and  the  school 
board  or  college  trustees 
is  to  furnish  the  architect 
with  a  building  program 
and  to  insure  that  it  is 
followed  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plans.  Don't 
attempt  to  tell  the  architect 
how  the  building  should 


Is  the  architect's  esti¬ 
mated  construction  cost 
within  your  budget? 

The  reliability  of  an  archi¬ 
tect's  estimate  is  a  measure 
of  his  experience.  If  you 
have  any  doubts  about  his 
estimate,  err  on  the  con¬ 
servative  side;  it  is  cheaper  to 
add  than  delete.  Have  your 
architect  check  his  estimate 
perio4lically  iluring  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  working  draw¬ 
ings.  Be  sure  to  provide  him 
with  an  overall  budget  at 
the  start  of  the  job. 


There  are  more  adults  going  to  school  now  than  the 
total  of  all  elementary  school  children,  hieh  school 
youths,  and  college  students  in  our  country.  Looks  as  if 
the  old  song,  “School  days,  school  days  .  .  .”  is  as  out  of 
date  as  dunce  caps,  slate  pencils  and  high  button  shoes. 
When  are  school  days,  anyway? 

More  than  58  million  adults  were  engaged  in  one  kind 
of  education  activity  or  other  in  1956-57,  according  to 
one  estimate.  In  that  same  year,  there  were  some  41,- 
366,000  persons  enrolled  in  our  regular  school  system  at 
the  elementary',  secondary  and  higher  education  levels. 
All  together,  then,  nearly  100  million  people — children, 
youths  and  adults — were  studying  in  the  U.  S.  in  1956- 
57.  And  more  than  half  of  them  were  adults! 

It  is  clear  that  our  concept  of  “education”  as  limited  to 
elementary  schools,  high  schools  and  colleges  is  outmoded. 
Even  after  allowing  for  inaccuracies  and  duplications  in 
the  statistics,  we  cannot  deny  that  we  have  a  lusty,  en¬ 
veloping  educational  phenomenon  in  adult  education. 
Its  existence  demands  that  we  reorient  our  thinking 
about  the  make-up  of  our  American  education  system. 

Adult  education  is  not  new.  What  is  new  is  its  ac¬ 
celerating  popularity  during  the  past  two  decades.  Sev¬ 
eral  currents  within  our  society  have  converged  to  moti¬ 
vate  millions  of  adults  to  take  to  their  books; 


By  Daniel  R.  Davies,  professor  of  education  at  Teochers  Cot 
lege,  Columbia  University. 


Technological  Developments:  ^Vhat  physician  can 
keep  up  with  the  newly-announced  drugs,  diagnostic  pro¬ 
cedures  and  remedial  techniques  without  help?  Why 
does  the  General  Motors  Corporation  maintain  its  own 
schools  for  mechanics?  Would  you  suggest  that  your  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  make  buggy  whips  or  butter  churns  for  the 
family  kitchen?  No  one  wants  to  learn  an  obsolete  trade. 

Changing  World  Conditions:  Curiosity,  interest  and 
apprehension  result  from  our  closer  contacts  with  ptersons 
and  places  strange  to  us.  Millions  of  ex-ci’s  and  tourists 
have  seen  Paris  and  Bali.  Other  millions  see  them  vicari¬ 
ously  in  theaters  and  on  tv.  And  of  late,  pieces  of  another 
world  have  beeped  at  us  from  outer  space.  Faced  with 
the  realities  of  today’s  wide,  wide  world,  we  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  our  ignorance — and  in  the  realization  that 
much  of  what  we  learned  as  children  is  now  either  f)b- 
solete  or  incorrect. 

Expanding  Populations:  More  people  are  experiencing 
the  lonesomeness  of  crowds.  And  more  will  yearly.  The 
shift  of  our  country  from  a  predominantly  rural  to  an 
urban  society  of  “strip  cities”  along  our  super-highways 
increasingly  restricts  the  living  room  we  each  have.  And 
the  fact  that  we’re  on  the  move  doesn’t  add  to  our  feel¬ 
ings  of  stability  either.  Between  March  1957  and  March 
1958,  one-6fth  of  our  population  changed  their  addresses. 

“Much  of  the  drive  for  action,”  writes  the  director  of 
an  adult  education  project  in  San  Bernardino,  California, 
“springs  not  alone  from  dissatisfaction  with  a  specific 
community  service  or  situation.  It  comes  from  a  general 
restlessness  and  rootlessness  which  seem  characteristic 
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of  our  times.  People  are  searching  for  movements  with 
which  they  can  identify  and  which  seem  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess — visible  results  which  give  assurances  of  Man’s  con¬ 
tinued  mastery  over  his  environment.” 

Changing  American  Taste:  Our  standard  of  taste  as 
a  people,  writes  Gilburt  Burck  in  the  July  1959  issue  of 
Fortune,  has  been  rising  and  will  continue  to  rise.  “The 
change  will  be  pervasive,  encompassing  nearly  all  social 
and  income  groups,  and  will  be  evident  not  only  in  the 
things  people  buy,  but  in  the  ways  people  use  their  lei¬ 
sure.”  He  lists  four  major  forces  responsible  for  the 
change ;  ( 1 )  rising  real  income,  with  many  people  en¬ 
joying  some  left-over  money  (discretionary  income)  after 
the  subsistence  bills  are  paid;  (2)  more  education;  (3) 
taste-elevating  advertising  through  mass  communication 
media;  and  (4)  our  striving  for  self-betterment. 

As  standards  of  taste  rise,  our  urge  for  self-expression, 
or  “status-seeking,”  as  Vance  Packard  would  put  it,  finds 
expression  in  different  ways.  It  is  already  known  that 
automobiles  are  losing  their  punch  as  status  symbols. 
They  look  too  much  alike.  The  home  and  its  furnishings 
may  be  replacing  them.  But,  according  to  sociologist 
Nelson  Foote,  there  are  strong  evidences  that  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  things  of  any  sort  will  increasingly  give  way  to 
efforts  to  expand  individuality,  to  devote  time  and  money 
to  “a  pursuit  of  meaning.”  Here,  then,  is  where  educa¬ 
tion  comes  into  its  own,  in  its  power  to  assist  each  per¬ 
son  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  self-realization. 

If  the  above  argument  is  tenable,  continuing  prosperity 
and  higher  real  income  for  everyone  will  surely  lead  to 


an  expansion  of  adult  educational  activities.  We  may  be 
merely  on  the  threshold  of  the  spread  of  public  recogni¬ 
tion  and  support  for  schools  for  adults. 

Some  thoughtful  people  are  maintaining  that  children 
bom  today  will  never  finish  school.  They  will  be  in  and 
out  of  the  labor  force  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  And 
for  some  groups,  the  prediction  is  already  a  reality,  e.g., 
doctors,  teachers,  and  automobile  mechanics. 

What  Do  They  Study? 

Everything  and  anything.  Within  the  boundaries  of  a 
little  neighborhood  in  a  suburban  village,  for  example, 
seven  adults  from  a  group  of  15  families  are  studying  as 
follows : 

*  Person  #  1  is  the  director  of  a  research  laboratory.  He 
has  a  Ph.D.  He  is  attending  a  two-week  conference  on 
new  research  problems  and  techniques  sponsored  by 
his  industry'. 

*  Person  ^2  is  an  interior  decorator.  He  is  a  young  man 
with  a  personal  adjustment  problem.  To  help  work  it 
out,  he  has  enrolled  in  a  course  in  psychology  in  a 
nearby  college. 

*  Person  #3  is  a  mother  whose  children  have  grown 
and  who  now  wants  to  complete  the  work  which  she 
started  years  ago  for  a  teaching  certificate.  She  is  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  teachers’  college  as  a  part-time  student. 

*  Person  #4,  another  homemaker,  is  studying  flower  ar¬ 
ranging  in  one  of  the  adult  education  classes  in  the 
local  high  school. 

*  Person  #5  is  employed  in  a  large  public  utility  corpo- 


ration  as  a  trainer  of  new  employees.  He  is  a  graduate 
ensjineer  who  has  had  sales  experience.  Because  he  feels 
inadequate  as  a  teacher,  he  is  studyinjj  teaching  and 
learning  in  a  metropolitan  university  -  also  as  a  part- 
time  student. 

*  Person  #6  is  a  young  girl  who  has  finished  school  and 
is  now  living  at  home  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
courting  process.  She  is  continuing  private  home  piano 
lessons  and  has  about  lialf  completed  a  secretarial 
course  in  a  proprietary  school. 

*  Person  ^1 ,  an  enthusiastic  scoutmaster,  has  begun  the 
long  series  of  training  courses  offered  by  the  local  Boy 
■Scout  C'.ouncil  in  an  effort  to  win  his  Key. 

No  longer  can  we  think  of  adult  education  as  center¬ 
ing  around  the  formal  evening  courses  for  adults  in  our 
public  schools.  .Actually,  the  number  of  adults  in  thost* 
courses  is  not  quite  five  million.  By  far  the  greater  major¬ 
ity  is  studying  in  some  activity  sponsored  by  organizations 
other  than  the  public  schools,  just  tlie  partial  listing  of 
such  oisjanizations  impressively  shows  the  \  ariety  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  in  our  country:  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  extension  divisions,  military  organizations,  reli¬ 
gious  institutions,  business  and  industry,  agricultural 
agencies,  libraries,  museums  and  art  galleries,  educational 
radio  and  tv,  correspondence  schools,  community  organ¬ 
izations.  YMCA  and  Ywc.\,  the  Red  Cross,  and  prisons. 

The  list  of  sponsoring  organizations  gives  a  clue  to  the 
kinds  of  courses  available.  Roughly,  they  fall  into  four 
categories:  vfx'ational.  recreational,  cultural  and  funda¬ 
mental.  I'heir  order  of  importance  is  anyone’s  guess. 

Direction  to  the  .Stampede? 

Within  the  adult  education  movement  there  is  a  fer¬ 
ment  of  innovation.  Because  directions  and  relationships 
cannot  be  defined,  they  cannot  liecome  rigid.  There  is 
freedom  to  improvise,  to  invent,  without  the  limiting 
stereotypes  of  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

.\  big  step  forward,  says  C.  Scott  Fletcher  of  the  Fund 
for  .Adult  Education,  will  be  taken  when  adult  education 
comes  to  l)e  accepted  as  continuing  rather  than  remedial 
education.  “The  view  of  continuing  education  as  re- 
uu’dial  is  fiased  on  the  misconception  that  education  is 
a  concluded  achievement  rather  than  an  endless  process. 
Since  most  people  ‘get  educated’  by  early  maturity,  as  this 
misconception  goes,  adult  education  is  an  admission  of 
deficiency.  The  correct  conception  is  that  it  is  the  most 
serious  program  of  boundlessly  extending  one’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding.’’ 

One  of  the  best  statements  on  the  subject  of  adult 
education  is  in  a  small  book.  A  Design  For  Democracy, 
an  abridttment  of  an  educational  classic,  the  “1919  Re¬ 
port.’’  by  the  .Adult  Education  Committee  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction.  It  is  considered  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  and  a  philosophy  of  adult  education  as 
a  permanent  national  necessity,  and  was  published 
jointly  in  19.56  by  the  Adult  Education  Association  of  the 
f.s.v,  the  Canadian  .Association  for  .Adult  Education,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  .Adult  Education.  Great  Britain. 
Extremely  thought-provoking  is  the  realization  that  as 


far  back  as  1919  the  writers  of  the  Report  could  say, 

“.  .  .  it  is  still  necessary  ...  to  take  as  the  basis  of  adult 
education  the  living  interests  of  the  people  concerned;  it 
is  still  true  that  teachers  in  adult  education  must  promote 
a  temper  of  comradeship  and  mutual  helpfulness  among 
those  who  listen  to  them,  and  in  every  way  seek  to  create 
a  social  spirit,  that  they  may  have  influence  so  long  as 
they  do  not  rely  on  authority,  that  discussion  is  essential 
because  it  makes  the  group  active  partners,  but  that  mere 
discussion  without  some  subject  of  instruction  may  be¬ 
come  desultory  or  rambling.  A'et  the  missionary  spirit  of 
the  work  is  what  matters,  much  more  than  any  tricks  of 
the  trade.”  This  is  a  splendid  statement  of  the  basis  of 
teaching  at  any  level! 

libraries  active  in  iiiovenient 

•All  of  this  is  hav  ing  an  effect  upon  the  basic  philosophy 
of  the  librarv-  movement,  according  to  Katherine  O’Brien, 
.Assistant  Director  of  .Adult  .Services  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  Libraries  are  no  longer  being  viewed  as 
storaye  places.  Rather,  they  are  taking  an  active  part 
in  going  out  into  communities  to  offer  services  such 
as  helping  plan  courses  and  supjxirting  education  gen¬ 
erally.  They  recognize,  too,  that  books  are  no  longer 
the  only  source  of  infoimation  and  ideas.  Hence,  they 
sponsor  group  activ  ities  of  all  kinils.  lx)th  formal  and  in¬ 
formal:  discussions,  lectures,  music  programs,  and  art 
sessions.  'Fhe  activities  may  be  educational,  cultural,  or 
recreational — in  the  broadest  sense,  where  “recreation” 
means  re-creation  of  the  individual.  The  .American  Li¬ 
brarv'  .Association  supports  educational  TV,  too. 

Libraries  are  taking  more  interest  in  education  of  the 
aged.  Some  set  up  separate  groups  for  the  aged;  others, 
like  the  New  York  Public  Library,  attempt  to  integrate 
older  people  into  all  the  activities.  Miss  O’Brien  believ(‘s 
that  this  interest  by  libraries  in  continuing  education  has 
developed  in  the  past  two  decades  or  less — and  that  li¬ 
braries  have  been  stimulated  to  change  by  a  surging 
|X)pular  interest  in  continuing  education. 

Increased  attention  to  adult  education  is  being  shown 
by  a  large  number  of  state  education  departments.  The 
prr>blems  they  face  include: 

— Lack  of  information  concerning  adult  education 
needs 

— Lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  many  local  school 
boards 

—Lack  of  clear  thinking  about  the  school’s  role  at 
the  community  level 

-  Inadequate  staffing  in  the  state  department  to  as¬ 
sist  in  adult  education 
Improvement  of  teaching 

— Curriculum,  e.g.,  how  to  improve  and  expand 
parent  education;  how  to  handle  the  discussion 
of  public  issues;  education  about  education 

Direction  there  is.  And  confusion  there  is.  But.  despite 
the  appearance  of  duplication,  of  randomness,  of  chaos, 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  central  purpose :  unlimited  op- 
|K)rtunitv  for  adults  to  utilize  and  develop  all  of  their 
talents.  .And  that  “appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  to  improve  individuals  and  a  society  of  free  people.” 
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In  1951,  TWO  national  oryanizations.  the  American  As- 
scKiation  for  Adult  Education  and  the  department  of 
adult  education  of  the  nka,  mertted  to  form  a  new  "roup 
— the  Adult  Education  Association.  It  beuan  with  a  com¬ 
bined  membership  of  2,500.  Today,  it  has  5,200  mem¬ 
bers  and  5,100  subscribers  to  its  two  matiazines.  Adult 
Leadership  and  Adult  Education. 

The  issues  which  confront  the  aka  today  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  its  last  conference  by  Edmund  de  S.  Brunn»-r. 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  .Applic'd  ScKial  .Sciences  and 
professor  emeritus  of  'I’eachers  Collei;e,  C'olumbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Dr.  Brunner  reported  on  a  study,  made  by  the 
Bureau  at  the  aka’s  recpiest.  that  investicjated  the  ob¬ 
jectives  and  program  of  the  .AsscKiation,  the  administra¬ 
tive  structure  it  should  have,  and  the  difficulties  the  aka 
has  e.\|K*rienced  since  its  founclim;.*  The  Brunner  study, 
frankly  critical,  provides  data,  hndinirs  and  recommen¬ 
dations  which  if  acted  upon  itive  promise  of  writini;  a 
siitnihcant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  adult  education 
movement. 

I'he  conference’s  approval  of  the  Brunner  study  was 
accepted  as  a  mandate  to  act  upon  its  constructive  suc- 
nestions.  The  study  therefore  bc*comes  the  top  item  on 
our  program  for  the  comin”  year,  in  terms  of  these-  ejues- 
tions; 

What  should  be  the  .\E.\'s  objectives?  The  Executive 
Uommittee  and  the  ceneral  membership  atrree  that  the 
AKA  should:  1)  conduct  and  promote  research;  2)  dis¬ 
seminate  practical  techniques;  5)  develop  a  social  phi- 
lf>sophy  of  adult  education;  4  work  for  coordination 
arnon"  national  ayencies  and  oriianizations  in  the  field: 
and  5  serve  as  a  clearinii  house  for  programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities. 

What  services  should  be  rendered?  While  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  is  not  equipped  to  enuane  directly  in  research, 
it  does  promote  research  projects  and  interprets  and 
disseminates  their  data  through  Adult  Leadership  and 

*  The  report.  “The  Role  of  a  National  Oriranization  in  .Adult 
Education”  is  summarized  in  the  December  .idult  Leadership. 


By  Herbert  C.  Hunsoker,  president  of  the  Adult  Education 
Association  of  the  U.S.A.  and  assistant  director  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  at  Purdue  University. 


Adult  Education,  special  reptorts  and  the  personal  con¬ 
tact  of  its  officers  and  staff.  Cioordination  of  activities 
amonjr  organizations  eneaqed  in  adult  education  is  an 
acute  problem.  There  are  five  national  omanizations 
other  than  our  own.  but  communication  amons;  them 
is  not  what  it  might  be.  The  aka  will  endeavor  to  expand 
this  clearins:  house  function  subject  to  available  re¬ 
sources  and  the  contributions  of  other  oruanizations  and 
members. 

How  can  it  be  financed?  The  annual  income  and  ex¬ 
pense  budsiets  have  fluctuated  from  a  low  of  $29,000 
in  1951  to  a  high  of  $.585,000  in  ’55  and  back  down  to 
$95,000  for  the  current  year.  In  order  to  live  on  this  in¬ 
come,  b.Tsed  solely  on  income  from  members  and  publi¬ 
cations.  we  have  reduced  the  paid  staff,  increased  dues 
and  are  relying  on  an  increase  in  the  services  contributed 
by  members.  If  our  services  are  to  be  limited  to  this 
earned  income,  we  will  be  handicapped  in  our  grasp  of 
long-term  objectives.  If  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  member¬ 
ship  service  organization,  then  we  must  consider  fund¬ 
raising  as  a  reitular  activity. 

U  hat  should  the  relation  be  to  other  adult  education 
organizatioas?  The  aka  is  committed  to  the  idea  of  ex¬ 
panded  collaboration  with  the  principal  national  and 
international  organizations  working  in  adult  education. 
In  line  with  this,  the  aka  and  the  National  .Association 
of  Public  School  .Adult  Educators  have  agreed  to  plan 
jointly  their  next  annual  conference  and  to  share  some 
general  sessions.  Further,  the  aea  will  meet  with  leaders 
(*f  adult  education  organizations  to  get  a  broad  represen¬ 
tation  of  .American  adult  educators  at  the  unesco  World 
Uonference  on  .Adult  Education  to  be  held  in  Montreal 
in  .August. 

.As  adult  educators  we  are  concerned  with  freedom, 
with  what  it  means  to  us,  with  what  it  means  to  men  in 
different  lands,  with  the  limits  free  men  must  voluntarily 
put  on  their  own  freedoms,  and  the  limits  they  must  per¬ 
haps  accept  even  when  imposed  by  others.  .Adult  edu¬ 
cation  is  of  such  urgency  to  free  men  everywhere  that 
it  must  become  a  central  rather  than  a  peripheral  con¬ 
cern  of  our  society.  If  men  are  to  live  more  fully  and  so¬ 
cieties  are  to  be  governed  more  wisely,  the  continuing 
education  of  adults  must  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
total  scheme  of  education. 
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Can  Affect 

Long-Range  Maintenance  Costs 


The  poorest  way  to  hold  down 
school  operating  costs  is  to  build  with 
low-cost  materials  that  will  haunt 
the  schoolman  over  the  years  with 
their  expensive  maintenance. 

Latest  figures  from  the  U.  S.  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  show  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  of  public 
school  buildings  currently  costs  over 
$1  billion  a  year,  or  10  p>ercent  of 
the  national  school  operating  bud¬ 
get. 

Four  prominent  school  architects 
interviewed  by  Over\tew  readily 
agree  that  the  constantly  growing 
cost  of  maintenance  and  operation 
can  and  should  be  controlled. 

“If  the  public  is  not  alerted  to  the 
fact  of  high  maintenance  costs,  and 
if  care  is  not  taken  to  keep  these  costs 
down  in  the  planning  of  new  school 


buildings,  the  annual  bill  will  grow 
even  higher,”  says  Frederic  G.  Wied- 
ersum  of  Frederic  P.  Wiedersum  As¬ 
sociates.  He  points  to  good  design 
and  durable  materials  as  chief  fac¬ 
tors  in  keeping  maintenance  bills  at 
a  minimum. 

Ralph  Eden  Smith  of  Reginald  E. 
Marsh  and  Associates,  school  archi¬ 
tects  for  the  past  40  years,  stresses 
this  same  point.  He  says,  “Mainte¬ 
nance  planning  doesn’t  start  when  a 
school  building  is  turned  over  to  the 
school  board,  but  begins  with  the 
original  sketch  plans.” 

Mr.  Smith  is  highly  critical  of  some 
features  of  modem  school  design 
which,  he  says,  “actually  hinder 
maintenance.” 

“There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  to 
expensive  planning,”  he  sax-s,  “if  you 


have  to  sacrifice  quality  materials  and 
construction  for  the  sake  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  economy.”  This  practice 
decreases  the  durability  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  drastically  increases  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  costs. 

“It’s  unfortunate  that  many  dis¬ 
tricts  feel  they  can’t  afford  low 
maintenance,”  says  William  W. 
Caudill,  of  Caudill.  Rowlett,  Scott 
and  Associates,  in  citing  the  need  for 
greater  attention  to  school  mainte¬ 
nance.  He  also  emphasizes  the  need 
for  striking  a  balance  among  original 
construction  costs,  long  range  main¬ 
tenance  costs,  and  teaching  environ¬ 
ment.  “The  skillful  architect  who 
designs  tailor-made  buildings  for 
educational  program,  climate,  and 
available  money  will  automatically 
s«*ek  this  balance.” 


At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Caudill 
cautions  against  over-emphasis  on 
design  for  maintenance,  which  would 
be  “disastrous.”  An  all-tile  classroom 
that  can  simply  be  hosed  down  would 
be  ideal  from  this  viewfxiint,  but 
would  certainly  be  poor  for  teaching, 
he  explains. 

According  to  the  fourth  architect, 
R.  Jackson  Smith  of  Egtters  and  Hig¬ 
gins  Architects,  the  problem  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  deciding  whether 
to  build  a  school  of  low  initial  cost 
and  high  maintenance  cost,  or  cme  of 
high  initial  cost  and  low  maintenance 
cost.  A  solution  to  the  riddle  is  hard 
to  find,  says  Mr.  Smith,  since  most 
taxpayers  seem  to  favor  a  low  initial- 
cost  school,  while  most  schoolmen 
(especially  custodians)  are  inclined 
towards  a  more  expensive  initial-cost 
school,  with  low-cost  maintenance. 

In  elaborating  on  his  contention 
that  much  of  the  high  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
way  in  which  a  building  is  designed 
and  constructed,  Mr.  VViedersum  says 
that  if  a  building  is  designed  effi¬ 
ciently,  it  can  be  maintained  at  a 
saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year.  “On  the  other  hand,”  he  says, 
“poor  design  and  inadequate  ma¬ 
terials  ran  incur  expenses  year  after 
year,  adding  up  to  a  total  that  far 
outweighs  what  good  materials  or 
good  design  would  have  cost  in  the 
beginning.” 

School  interiors  should  be  con¬ 
structed  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 


maintenance  and  cleaning  costs  low, 
Mr.  Wiedersum  explains.  Ability  to 
withstand  hard  usage  while  permit¬ 
ting  easy  cleaning  is  the  combination 
of  qualities  that  should  be  sought  for 
low  maintenance  costs. 

Floors  and  floor  covering 

Corridor  floors,  cafeterias  and 
other  areas  receiving  heavy  traffic 
should  be  made  of  terrazzo,  Mr. 
Wiedersum  recommends.  Alterna¬ 
tives  could  be  vinyl  asbestos  or  pure 
\inyl  tiles,  he  says,  but  both  of  these 
require  heavier  maintenance.  Con¬ 
crete  and  asphalt  tile,  although 
cheaper,  are  not  as  satisfactory.  Con¬ 
crete  must  be  constantly  repainted, 
and  asphalt  tile,  in  addition  to  re¬ 
quiring  regular  waxing,  will  last  a 
much  shorter  time  than  terrazzo, 
which  means  that  new  floors  must  be 
laid  several  times  during  the  life  of 
the  building. 

As  far  as  initial  cost  is  concerned, 
terrazzo  is  by  far  the  most  expensive 
material,  Mr.  Wiedersum  says,  but  it 
is  the  easiest  to  maintain  and  will 
last  the  life  of  the  building. 

Ralph  Smith  agrees  that  a  good 
floor  covering  is  a  prime  requisite  in 
any  school.  However,  his  firm  recom¬ 
mends  vinyl  asbestos  tile  as  being  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run — taking  into 
consideration  both  original  cost  and 
maintenance  cost  over  a  period  of 
years. 

Emphasizing  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  a  good  floor  covering  ma¬ 


terial,  both  Jackson  Smith  and  Mr. 
Caudill  have  their  own  notions  about 
what  is  required.  Mr.  Smith  goes 
along  with  terrazzo  floors  for  the 
corridors  and  vinyl  asbestos  for  class¬ 
rooms,  and  describes  a  new  resilient 
terrazzo  that  is  making  those  floors 
even  more  practical.  The  new  sub¬ 
stance  is  formed  by  imbedding  mar¬ 
ble  chips  in  a  plastic,  rather  than  a 
concrete,  binder.  This  is  quieter  than 
pure  terrazzo,  cheaper,  and  just  as 
easy  to  maintain,  Mr.  Smith  points 
out. 

Howe\er,  the  real  innovation  in 
floor  covering — carpeting — is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Caudill  with  hearty- 
approval  from  Jackson  Smith.  Mr. 
Caudill  says  it  has  been  tried  in  some 
schools  and  found  to  cut  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  to  a  minimum.  The 
carf)eting,  swept  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner  and  cleaned  regularly,  stands 
up  remarkably  well  under  heavy 
traffic,  he  says.  It  provides  “wonder¬ 
ful  acoustics,”  and  is  often  more 
effective  than  acoustical  tile  on  the 
ceiling. 

Mr.  Smith  advocates  more  use  of 
carpeting  in  aisles  of  auditoriums,  in 
conference  rooms,  libraries  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices.  Wool  and  nylon 
carpeting  can  be  laid  directly  on  con¬ 
crete  slabs,  or  over  built-in  latex 
pads.  Initial  cost  is  not  sufficiently 
greater  than  other  materials,  and 
with  “modem,  lightweight,  mobile 
cleaning  equipment,  it  is  definitely 
easier  to  maintain  carpeting  than 


Vinyl  tile:  ^ 

expensive 
but  easy  to  ^ 
maintain.  - 


Asphalt  tile: 
low-cost  but 
high  up¬ 
keep. 


^  Terrazzo  in 
corridor: 
easy  to 

! maintain. 


Q  Asphalt  tile 
in  corridor: 
^  high  up- 
keep. 
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Keystone  American^  is  from  choice  locations  in  one  of 
North  America's  largest  quarries.  So  it  is  selected  and 
inspected,  assuring  one  of  slate  that  has  beauty,  quali¬ 
ty  and  longevity.  Its  smooth  writing  surface  makes  ideal 
CHALKBOARDS  for  EASE-y  writing  —  easy  reading  and 
easy  erasibility. 

J  7  "Keystone  American"  is  also  ideal 

\  KpUCtnnP  ^  structural  use  —  inside  and 

\  /  out.  Specify  KEYSTONE  AMERI- 

\AmeriCan/  can  for  quality  slate. 

\  /  W' rite  for  free  literature. 


oty  Pennsylvania 


MEMIER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  SLATE  PRODUCERS  SUILO,  INC. 


Maintenance  (continued) 


IN  lYV  science  furniture 
cataiog  and  pianning  manuai 


tile,”  Mr.  Smith  claims. 

“The  need  for  hard  floors  is  an 
archaic  concept,”  Mr.  Smith  de¬ 
clares.  Benefits — both  acoustical  and 
atmospheric — warrant  the  increased 
use  of  carpeting. 

Clorridor  walls 

Corridor  walls,  the  group  agrees, 
should  be  finished  with  a  hard, 
glazed  material  which  is  ea.sy  to 
maintain  and  difficult  to  damage. 
These  glazed  tile  walls  can  be  washed 
and  don’t  need  repainting,  explains 
Ralph  Smith. 

Less  exptensive  than  ceramic  tile  or 
architectural  terracotta  (costly  and 
hard  to  net)  for  interior  corridor 
walls  is  a  glazed  cement  enamel 
sprayed  directly  onto  cinder  blocks, 
suggested  by  Mr.  Wiedersum.  .\bout 
five  coats  of  this  material  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  hard,  washable  surface.  The 
only  need  then  is  for  p«‘riodic  wash¬ 
ing,  Mr.  \Vi«‘dersum  says. 

In  older  buildings,  he  points  out, 
hard  plaster  walls  are  used,  but  these 
constantly  need  washing  and  have  to 
be  repainted  at  frequent  intervals. 
Mr.  Wiedersum  says  these  are  still 
being  used  where  short-term  econ¬ 
omy  is  uppermost.  .\lso  employed, 
because  of  low  initial  cost,  is  exposed 
cinder  block.  This  material  is  criti¬ 
cized  by  all  four  architects  for  two 
reasons:  1)  its  rough  surface  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  wash  (and  its 
high  porosity  offers  a  haven  for  dirt 
particles)  ;  and  2)  it  requires  large 
amounts  of  paint.  Cinder  block  con¬ 
struction,  the  architects  agree,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  a  low  initial- 
cost  material  that  is  not  economical 
in  the  long  run. 

Jackson  Smith  likewise  recom¬ 
mends  a  vitreous  wall  surfacing  that 
can  be  sprayed  over  any  surface.  It’s 
cheaper  than  tile,  more  expensive 
than  paint,  but  gives  a  glazed,  hard- 
surface  finish.  Exposed  brick  on  in¬ 
terior  walls  has  also  become  popular, 
Mr.  Smith  adds.  Brick  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  that  do  not  require  paint  have 
widely  replaced  the  former  plaster 
corridor  walls,  he  states. 

Combining  educational  utility  with 
good  maintenance  practice,  Mr. 
Caudill  recommends  glass,  instead 

OVERVIEW 


for  use  by  School  Administrators,  Science 
Teachers,  Architects  and  Engineers 


The  most  complete  line  of  science  furniture 
available  from  a  single  source- instructors’ 
tables,  student  tables,  auxiliary  furniture, 
fume  hoods,  storage  cabinets,  top  materials 
and  service  fixtures. 


•  hundreds  of  new  units  available  in 
STEELAB  or  WOODLAB  construction 

•  science  room  and  laboratory  layouts 

•  plumbing  and  electrical  details 

•  fume  hood  and  exhaust  system  data 

•  LABMASTER  service  fixtures 


Write  today  for  catalog  59E-0 


designed  and  manufactured  by 


first  in  steel 


finest  in  wood 
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From  his  desk.  Dr.  J.  C.  Witter,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Portable  amplifier  and  loudspeakers  provide  P.A. 

Caney,  Kansas,  is  in  instant  two-way  conversation  with  teachers.  facilities  for  the  auditorium,  gym  and  athletic 

field  . . .  including  announcements  to  spectators. 

For  schools  with  low-budget  problems 

Executone  provides  complete 
communications,  classroom  privacy 


Caney,  Kansas,  schools  get  all  the  many  features  of 
expensive  console  sound  systems  with  simplified,  low- 
cost  Executone  intercom.  This  inexpensive,  all¬ 
purpose  system  saves  time  and  energy’  for  teachers 
and  principal,  increases  administrative  efficiency. 
Schoolwide  announcements  can  be  made  from  the 
principal’s  desk.  School  programs,  recorded  music, 
speeches,  special  events,  emergency  dismissals,  every 
form  of  sound  system  transmission  can  reach  all 
school  areas,  as  well  as  individual  classrooms. 

You  get  these  ^  advantages  with  Executone: 

•  Lower  Cost— Expensive  console  features  now  possible 
with  new  simplified  wiring  circuit. 

•  Elasy  to  Operate  —No  complicated,  confusing  control 

panels.  , 

•  EUtsily  Installed  in  existing  schools.  In  new  construc¬ 
tion,  additional  savings  possible  on  wiring. 

•  Small  Initial  Investment— Starting  with  intercom, 
schools  can  add  sound  system  features  as  required. 

•  Space  Saving— Principal’s  compact  control  station 
needs  only  small  fraction  of  space  required  by  console. 


Mora  time  for  teaching!  Teachers  like  the  system.  It 
saves  them  steps,  time  and  energy  ...  so  students  benefit, 
too!  Find  out  what  Caney  schools  have  learned  .  .  .  how 
Executone  School  Intercom  can  improve  your  school  ad¬ 
ministration.  Just  send  coupon  for  more  information. 


SCHOOL  COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 

Manufacturers  of  School-to-Home  telephone  equipment  for  shut-ins 


EXECUTONE.  INC.,  Dept.  J-10 
415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Without  obligation  please  send: 

□  Complete  details  on  Caney  Schools’ 
communication  set-up 

□  Other  free  descriptive  literature. 

□  Name  of  local  representative. 


rity 

In  Canada— 331  Bartlett  Ave.,  Toronto 
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ninatG  |  one  whole  step 

in  Floor  Cleaning! 

SUPER  SHINE-ALL*  cuts  labor  time; 
eliminates  the  whole  step  of  rinsing  in  normal  clean¬ 
ing.  Its  extra  cleaning  quality  neutralizes  the  toughest 
floor  soil  problems,  without  a  trace  of  harm  to  finest 
flooring.  listed  for  slip  resistance. 

Facts  prove  you  can’t  save  money  by  skimping 
on  the  quality  of  your  floor  treatment  products.  Pennies 
you  might  save  buying  "diluted”  cleaners  will  come 
back  in  dollars  lost,  because  it  takes  so  much  more  labor 
to  get  floors  clean.  On  the  other  hand,  strong  cheap 
cleaners  can  ruin  floors. 


Whether  aEANING  •  SANITIZING  •  SEALING  •  FINISHING  •  WAXING  or  SWEEPING 

You’re  Money  Ahead  with 


Let  the 

Hillyard  “Maintaineer^” 
survey  your  floors  and 
show  where  you  can  save 
money  on  floor  care.  He’s 

‘0*.  Sl*^.  %H  'TufviL' 


HILLYARD 
Panic  N.  I.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO.  Sn  )m.  Mif. 


HILLYARD 


HIllYARD  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Dept,  i 

□  Please  send  me  Free  E>ook  of  facts 
on  octual  cases  of  floor  care  sav¬ 
ings. 


Please  have  the  Hillyard  AAoirt- 
taineer  get  in  touch  with  me.  No 
obligation! 


Branches  and  Warehouse  Stocks  in  Principal  Cities 


FIRM  OR  INSTITUTION  . 


OVERVIEW 


Maintenance  (continued) 

of  tunnels  of  tiled  brick,  for  interior 
corridor  walls.  When  glass  is  used  on 
inside  walls,  he  says,  each  classroom 
becomes  a  showroom.  Besides  its  low 
maintenance  cost,  it  makes  a  won¬ 
derful  teaching  device;  students  can 
paint  murals  on  the  transparent 
walls  and  use  it  in  many  other  ways. 

Mr.  Caudill  has  already  designed 
all-glass  gymnasiums  and  used  glass 
extensively  in  some  of  his  other  build¬ 
ings.  “It’s  not  as  breakable  as  you 
would  think,”  he  says,  “and  it  doesn’t 
have  a  high  maintenance  cost.” 

Classroom  w  alls 

Classroom  walls  don’t  present  a 
big  maintenance  problem  because 
most  of  the  area  is  covered  by  chalk 
boards,  bulletin  boards  and  cabinets. 
Mr.  Wiedersum  says  that  plaster  over 
cement  blocks  is  advisable  here  be- 


Good  corridor  combinations; 
glazed  brick  and  vinyl  tile. 


cause  the  smooth  finish  is  easier  to 
clean  and  repaint.  In  lower  areas, 
especially  under  chalk  Ixiards,  a 
glazed  surface  or  a  washable  block  is 
recommended. 

Ralph  Smith  also  urges  that  the 
bottoms  of  classroom  walls  be  pro¬ 
tected.  He  recommends  a  vinyl  plas¬ 
tic  fabric  around  the  walls  to  a  height 
of  three  feet.  “It  costs  money,”  he 
says,  “but  it’s  tough,  can  be  washed 
easily,  and  protects  the  plaster  while 
doing  away  with  repainting.” 

Kxterior  walls 

There  is  a  high  degree  of  unanim¬ 
ity  concerning  the  construction  of 
exterior  wails.  The  four  architects 
take  a  firm  stand  against  “excessive” 
use  of  glass,  and  strongly  recommend 
conventional  brick  or  masonry  con¬ 
struction. 

Ralph  Smith  feels  “the  most  satis¬ 
factory  external  building  material  is 
a  brick  wall,  provided  it  is  well  built 
with  proper  damp  proofing.”  Damp 


proofing  is  expensive,  he  warns,  but 
it  pays  off. 

.\t  the  same  time,  he  charges  that 
excessive  use  of  glass  is  detrimental 
from  a  maintenance  point  of  view. 
Large  expanses  of  glass,  he  says : 

•  Increase  heating  costs  because 
of  heavy  heat  loss  through  the  glass 
and  around  the  joints. 

•  Increase  light  costs,  because  in 
schools  and  offices  with  solid  glass 
walls,  the  “victims”  can’t  stand  the 
glare  and  pull  down  the  shades.  This 
necessitates  the  use  of  artificial  light. 

•  Increase  general  maintenance 
costs  because  of  necessity  for  contin¬ 
uous  cleaning. 

•  Increase  replacement  costs  be¬ 
cause  of  heavy  breakage,  especially 
in  “difficult”  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Caudill  points  out  that  all¬ 
glass  classrooms  were  originally  de¬ 
signed  with  low  operation  costs  in 
mind.  But  heat  loss  and  incompati¬ 
bility  with  air  conditioning  has 
forced  a  return  to  reduced  window 
surfaces.  It’s  easier  to  get  light  from 
the  pK)wcr  plant  than  from  the  sun, 
anyway,  he  maintains. 

Jackson  Smith  reports  that  a  new 
school  his  firm  is  designing  will  have 
practically  no  windows  at  all.  The 
building  is  going  to  be  in  a  “prob¬ 
lem”  area  with  “lots  of  glass  break¬ 
age  in  nearby  structures,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  Exposed  glass  surfaces  will  be 
held  to  a  minimum  by  the  u.se  of  strip 
windows  about  three  feet  high. 

Cautioning  against  another  cur¬ 
rent  trend  in  exterior  construction, 
Mr.  Wiedersum  feels  that  wide  use 
of  panels— aluminum  and  steel, 
along  with  glass — creates  many  prob¬ 
lems.  The  panels  may  be  discolored 
by  oxidation  and  they  chip  and  cor¬ 
rode,  requiring  a  high  level  of  main¬ 
tenance,  he  holds.  In  addition,  be¬ 
cause  of  expansion  and  contraction, 
Mr.  W'iedersum  finds  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  eliminate  water  seepage 
around  the  joints. 

Colored  panels  do  provide  a 
greater  opportunity  for  architectural 
design  than  solid  masonry,  Mr. 
Wiedersum  says,  and  because  of  this 
they  may  be  used  for  portions  of  a 
building,  but  never  for  the  whole  ex¬ 
terior  construction. 

Finding  fault  with  another  wide- 
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don’t 

say 

crayons 


Assure  your  boys  and  girls  more 
lively  interest  in  their  arts  and  craft 
work  by  insisting  on  Crayonex  qual- 


ity  —  there's 
nothing  bet- 


On  safe  at  your  fayorite  dis¬ 
tributors.  Write  for  new  idea 
sheets.  Dept.  OV-1 


Ttw  American  Crayon  Company 
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OV-239 


a  stimulus 

to  creative  action 

for  educational  executives 


Overview  is  the  new  and  different  monthly  magazine 
in  education.  It  holds  the  promise  of  a  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  reading  e.\j)erience  for  you  .  .  .  for  Overview  is 
the  first  in  this  field  to  l)e  concerned  continuously  with 
the  creative  developments  throughout  the  hig  and  busy 
world  of  education.  Here  are  the  three  methods  Over¬ 
view’s  distinguished  editors  will  use  to  provoke  your 
own  thinking : 

1.  In  every  dynamic  issue  of  Overview  you  sit  in  on 
a  lively  seminar  that’s  international  in  scope.  Subjects 
might  range  from  architecture  to  {X)pulation  j)atterns 
to  closed  circuit  television.  Opinions  may  come  from 
the  schofd  system  administrator,  the  training  director, 
the  university  dean.  From  month  to  month  this  unique 
editorial  approach — the  exciting  e.xchange  of  ideas  from 
every  corner  of  the  educational  world — -will  bring  you 
a  different  perspective  on  yonr  own  problems.  We  call 
that  perspective — the  overview. 

2.  Each  article  in  Overview,  taken  hy  it.self,  will 
meet  this  demanditig  criterion :  “Is  the  subject  of  this 
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more 


Pictured  above,  the  TC  Model, 
new  foldinE  table  in  the  bic, 
complete  Metwood  line.  The  ilim, 
tapered,  modern  look.  Chrome- 
plated  less.  Vih'  Paneijrte  plastic 
laminate  top,  famous  automatic 
lockins  device.  Write  for  liter¬ 
ature  on  the  TC  and  the  entire 
Metwood  line! 


FREEI  Fund-Raising  Monuol 
for  Clubs,  Churches,  Schools, 
etc.  Write  without  Obligation! 

METWOOD  MFG.  CO. 
HANOVER,  PA. 
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GOOD  TOOLS 
COMPLEMENT 
GOOD  TEACHING! 

THAT’S  WHY 


article  meaningful  for  all  educational  executives  ... 
will  it  interest,  stimulate  or  provoke?’’  Every  essay, 
every  forum-in-print,  every  monograph  and  descriptive 
article  will  lie  predicated  on  an  idea  or  the  germ  of  an 
idea  which  has  broad  applications.  W'e  call  this  tech¬ 
nique— the  overview. 

3.  Since  Overview  will  Ite  read  and  used  by  working  ! 
educational  executives,  it  will  include  suggested  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems  you  are  facing  t<xlay  or  are  likely  to 
face  tomorrow.  But  again,  the  difference  here  is  Over-  j 
view’s  point  of  view:  “Is  this  the  imaginative  way  of  I 
solving  this  problem  .  .  .  will  this  solution  germinate 
some  new  thinking  in  this  area?’’  Ideas  are  presented 
clearly  and  crisply,  communicated  as  a  fresh  injection 
of  new  answers.  We  call  this  kind  of  injection — the  ■ 
overview.  ' 

In  these  three  ways  will  Overview  lx;  a  stimulus  to  j 
creative  action  for  all  educational  executives. 


OVERVIEW  A  Buttenheim  Publication  ' 
470  Park  Ave.  S..  New  York  16.  N.  Y.  1 


MODEL  E-200C 
Multi-Band 
Sicnal-Marking 
Generator 


MODEL  E-400 
Sweep  Sifnal 
Generator 


MODEL  ES-SSOB 
High-sensitivity 
Wide-band  S' 
Oscilloscope 


MODEL  120 
Lab-Type  VOM 
with  Mirrored-Scale 


MODEL  SB 
Lab-Type  VTVM 
with  7"  Meter 


PRtTiMOX 
TEST  INSTRUMENTS 
AND  □□[![&  KITS 
RECEIVED  SUCH 
PREFERENCE  IN  THE 
LEVinOWN  SCHOOL 
ELECTRONICS  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


the  PACO  VTVM  CLASSROOM  DEMONSTRATOR 


designed  by  ELECTRONICS  INSTRUCTORS 
for  ELECTRONICS  INSTRUCTORS 


This  giant-lire  Classroom  Demonstrator  features 
rotating  Ohms-Adjust  Knob,  Zero-Adjust  Knob 
and  moving  Meter  Pointer.  Complete  with  chain 
for  wall  or  blackboard  mounting.  Net  Price:  $15 


Far  comploto  Infonnatiao  about 
PRECISION  and  PACO  oquipmont 
write  to 

PRECISION  Apparatus  Co.«  Inc. 
70-31  S4Ul  Stroot 
Glandala  27,  L.  I..  N.  V. 
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OVERVIEW 


Maintenance  (continued) 

spread  economy  practice,  Mr.  Wied- 
ersum  does  not  recommend  exposed 
cinder  block  for  bnildint;  exteriors. 
Because  the  blocks  are  porous,  they 
absorb  more  water  than  other  build- 
ini'  materials,  causing  crackint;  in 
the  blocks  themselves  and  the  open- 
int;  up  of  joints.  This  leads  to  un- 
siiihtly  patchim;  and  constant  re- 
paintimr,  he  says. 

.\n  old  standby— brick  walls  re¬ 
ceives  Mr.  Wiedersum’s  n<Kl  as  the 
most  durable,  but  he  stresses  the  need 
for  proper  waterproofins'.  “Older 
walls  were  a  solid  line  of  brick  backed 
with  cinder  blrxk.  which  made  it 
easy  for  water  to  net  throunh,”  Mr. 
Wiedersum  explains.  Modern  con¬ 
struction  methods  call  for  water¬ 
proofing  by  placing  a  pre-formed 
waterproof  membrane  between  the 
outer  brick  wall  and  the  backup 
cinder  block.  This  prevents  water 
seepage,  he  declares,  and  can  be  one 
of  the  biggest  maintenance  savers  in 
the  book.  The  initial  cost  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  prevention  of  leaks 
and  heavy  damage  to  plaster  and 
paint  often  caused  by  dampness. 

Concerning  window  frames,  both 
Mr.  Wiedersum  and  Ralph  Smith  j 
express  a  preference  for  aluminum.  | 
.Muminum  window  frames  require  j 
almost  no  maintenance,  they  hold,  j 
and  are  replacing  steel  and  wood. 
The  latter  are  cheaper  than  alumi-  | 
num,  but  need  constant  repainting  , 
and  periodic  replacement. 

Heating  systems 
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AO  School  VUion  ScroonlngToct  -One 
out  of  five  school  children  need  pro¬ 
fessional  eye  care.  The  AO  School  Vision 
Screening  Test  is  the  best  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  they  are.  It  presenu  the  basic 
Massachusetts  Vision  Test  elements  fast 
and  efficiently  at  the  standard  20  feet 


and  16  inches.  By  simple  "pass-fan’" 
tests  you  can  readily  determine  which 
children  should  be  referred  to  an  eye 
specialist  for  possible  vision  care.  Entire 
unit  folds  into  compaa  carrying  case . . . 
can  service  any  number  of  schools. 


AO  H-R-R  Color  VlaloiiToat— More 
comprehensive  than  any  other  single 
test  available.  A  simple,  reliable,  yet 
inexpensive  method  for  detecting, 
classifying  and  estimating  the  degree 
of  Red-Green  and/or  Blue-Yellow 
color  vision  deficiencies.  The  AO 
H-R-R  Color  Vision  Test  is  ap¬ 
proved  Iw  the  Inter-Society  Color 
Council.  For  most  people  testing  re¬ 
quires  but  a  few  seconds  . . .  but  can 
save  years  of  frustration  when  con¬ 
ducted  early  enough  to  guide  voca¬ 
tional  endeavor. 


How  to  find  the  1  in  5 

who  needs  eye  care 


As  in  other  pha.ses  of  school  de¬ 
sign,  a  balance  between  original  cost  ! 
and  maintenance  cost  must  be  found  ] 
in  the  heating  plant.  Jackson  Smith  i 
highlights  this  relationship  when  he  j 
says  that  an  electric  heating  system  | 
takes  practically  no  maintenance  and 
comes  closest  to  being  ideal.  But,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  he  count¬ 
ers,  the  high  cost  of  operation  is  pro¬ 
hibitive. 

Because  the  heating  bill  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  plant  operation 
budget,  Mr.  Wiedersum  warns  i 
against  excessive  heat  loss  in  school  i 
design.  Roofs,  windows  and  walls  j 
should  be  dssigned  to  keep  heat  loss  I 


AO  Pro|«ction  MognM^r — low-cost 
reading  aid  offers  a  new  world  of 
learning  to  children  with  impaired 
vision.  Now,  many  can  attend  regu¬ 
lar  classes  with  their  more  fortunate 
classmates.  The  AO  Projection  Mag¬ 
nifier  is  portable. ..just  plug  in  and 
switch  on.  Place  reading  material- 
standard  text  books,  magazines  or 
newspapers  on  free-moving  platform 
and  read  direa  from  4V^'x  12' illum¬ 
inated  screen.  Two  models  available 
—  one  enlarges  3  times;  the  other, 
5  times. 


American  ^  Optical 


COM  PAN  Y 


INSTIUMINT  DIVISION.  iUrtAlO  IS.  NIW  TOtK 


Drpl.  B7I  —Please  send  full  informalksa  on: 

□  AO  Projection  Maanifier 

□  AO  School  VUion  Screening  Teat 

□  AO  H-R-R  Color  VUion  Test 

Name _ 

Address. _ _ _ _ 

City _ _ 


.  Zone _ State. 
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...telescoping  aluminum 
structure  for  overhead 
spot  maintenance 


Lightweight,  rapidly  assembled  by 
one  man.  Extends  instantly  for  reach¬ 
ing  heights  up  to  30  ft.  Telescopes 
for  rolling  under  trusses  and  other 
obstacles.  Adjustable  legs  for  uneven 
floors  or  stairways. 


Separates  easily  into  3  com¬ 
ponents  for  convenient  stor¬ 
age  or  transportatiqn. 


Rolls  through  doorways  .  .  .  only  29' 
wide,  telescopes  and  folds  down. 


Bridges  over  auditorium  seats. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

UP-RIGHT 

SCAFFOLDS 


WRITE  TO  UP  RIGHT  SCAFFOLDS 


CIRCULAR 


UP  RIGHT  SCAFFOLDS 


DEPT.  172.  1013  PARDEE  ST.,  BERKELEY,  CALIF 
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OVERVIEW 


MointOnanCO  (continu«d) 

to  a  minimum.  Roofs  that  are  well- 
insulated  pay  for  themselves  in  about 
10  years,  in  savings  on  fuel,  he  says. 

As  to  typ>e  of  heating  plant,  Mr. 
Wiedersum  recommends  circulating 
hot  water  and  an  oil-fired  boiler 
system.  Such  a  s^-stem  combines  low 
initial  cost  with  lowest  maintenance 
cost  over  the  long  run.  The  big  ad¬ 
vantage  here,  he  points  out,  is  that 
hot  water  lines  are  small  and  can  be 
run  in  the  ceiling  or  under  floors. 
Larger  steam  lines,  he  says,  have  to 
be  buried,  requiring  excavation  or  a 
pipe  tunnel  along  the  outside  wall. 
This,  he  finds,  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor,  because  today’s  typical  school,  ! 
when  site  conditions  permit,  is  be-  ! 
ing  built  without  excavation. 

Quality'  doesn't  always  show  i 

“In  most  cases,”  states  Ralph 
Smith,  “the  differences  between 
cood  and  cheap  construction  do  not 
show  on  the  face  of  a  new  building. 
They  lie  beneath  the  surface  in  the 


Terrazzo  for  heavy  traffic. 


materials  which  supply  strength  and 
stamina.” 

Mr.  Smith  points  out  that  the  life 
of  most  school  bond  issues  is  30 
years,  and  the  taxpayer  should  ex¬ 
pect  that  his  building  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  community  for  many  years 
after  the  last  bond  has  been  retired. 

With  the  need  for  high  quality 
construction  in  mind,  the  four  ar¬ 
chitects  inter\iewed  seem  to  be  urg¬ 
ing  greater  concern  for  low-cost 
maintenance  materials  and  efficient 
design.  Howevex,  they  agree  with  Mr. 
C'audill  that  this  concern  must  take 
its  proper  place  within  the  larger 
concerns  of  maximum  usefulness  and 
appropriateness  to  the  central  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  educational  plant. 
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MOHS  POWEK-MOn^  USES 
FOR  SCHOOL  CLEANING 


W«t  pickup  of  iudt«  wotor 

_ Of  ony  liquid. _ 


Clton  holi»,  lockors,  cloiiroomi 
Of  ouditoriumi. 


Overhood  cleonTngi^osf  ond 
•osy  with  Tornodo. 


Cloont  cholk  troys,  orosors« 
oil  orownd  tho  classroom. 


School  custodians  everywhere  prefer  the 
Tornado  400  Vacuum  Cleaner.  Its  tremen¬ 
dous,  dependable  power,  durable  construc¬ 
tion,  and  portability  does  every  cleaning 
job  faster  and  more  thoroughly. 

For  wet  pickup.  Tornado  follows  the 
scrubber  and  sweeps  up  the  suds  to  leave 
floor  dry  and  ready  for  waxing.  With  the 
wide  range  of  Tornado  attachments,  you 
can  clean  overhead  fixtures,  walls  or 
drapes,  chalk  trays,  lockers,  halls,  and 
hundreds  of  hard-to-reach  spots. 

Put  the  Tornado  400  to  work  in  your 
school,  now! 


YOU  CAN'T  BEAT 
IT  FOR  CLEANING 
BOILER  TUBES 

Professional  boiler  men 
use  Uiis  same  Tornado 
vacuum  cleaner.  Take 
advantage  of  this  versa¬ 
tility,  improve  heating 
and  cut  fuel  costa  by 
cleaning  your  own  boiler 
tubes  regularly. 


VACUUM 

CLEANER 


★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 


Tremendous  Power 


Wet  and  Dry  Pick-up 


Highly  Portable 


Removable 
Power  Unit 
For  Blowing  and 
Light  Vacuuming 


Mff  cleoning  survey  by  o  Tornodo  cleaning  engineer  of  no  obligofions,  fust  write! 
for  more  informmHom,  wrifo  for  Tornodo  400  bwffotiii  #194. 


electric  MFC.  CO. 


5088  N.  Ravenswood  Avenue  •  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
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English 

fundamentals 

class 

nets 

gain 


Santa  Monica,  Calif. — A  class  in 
English  fundamentals,  given  before 
school  hours  at  Lincoln  Junior  High 
School  last  year,  resulted  in  a  total 
average  gain  in  mechanics  of  English 
of  2  years  and  2/2  months  for  the 
22  participating  students. 

The  class  was  formed  when  it  was 
found  that  approximately  35  9th- 
trrade  students  at  Lincoln,  endowed 
with  the  ability  to  be  considered  col¬ 
lege  material,  had  fallen  considerably 
behind  in  achievement  in  English. 

The  staff  at  Lincoln  decided  these 
students  should  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  overcome  these  deficiencies 
prior  to  entering  high  school.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  staff  meetings  resulted  in  the 
following  plan: 

In  January,  parents  were  notified 
by  individual  letter  that  the  cla.ss 
was  being  formed.  Of  the  35  notified, 
22  took  ad\antage  of  the  offer.  The 
majority  of  the  students,  whose  iq’s 
ranged  from  106  to  123,  attended 
classes  regularly. 

What  was  done 

Initial  testing  revealed  weaknesses 
in  recognition  of  parts  of  speech  and 
in  diagramming  of  sentences.  Inten- 


By  Joseph  E.  Day,  principal,  Lincoln 
Junior  High  School,  Santo  Monica,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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The  average  grade  in  mechanics  of  English  at  the  beginning  of  the  class  was  7.8. 
At  the  end  of  the  term,  the  average  had  risen  to  10.0. 


sive  work  in  these  areas  helped  al¬ 
leviate  the  difficulties.  It  was  found 
that  introducing  small  amounts  of 
new  material  daily,  testing  often,  and  , 
reviewing  continuously  was  the  best 
teaching  method. 

The  informal  atmosphere  of  the 
class  permitted  frequent  questions 
from  students.  Oral  recitations  were 
helpful  in  developing  understanding. 
Daily  testing  gave  students  a  realistic 
view  of  progress  and  promoted  keen 
interest  in  bettering  averages. 

Homework  was  not  a  successful 
technique  because  of  the  danger  of 
overloading.  It  proved  more  helpful 
to  do  some  work  in  class,  check  an¬ 
swers,  ask  questions  and  then  give 
tests.  W'eaknesses  revealed  in  tests 
were  restudied  in  succeeding  lessons. 

The  results 

Final  test  results  showed  12  of  the 
students  tested  above  expectancy- 
level,  and  three  came  within  a  few 
months  of  reaching  expectancy  level. 
The  average  grade  in  mechanics  of 
English  at  the  beginning  of  the  class 
was  7.8.  At  the  end  of  class,  the  aver¬ 
age  was  10.0. 

Results  of  the  program  show  the 
efficiency  of  grouping  according  to 
need.  Because  all  the  students  had 
more  or  less  the  same  difficulties,  the 
teacher  was  able  to  concentrate  on 


their  problems  without  having  to 
consider  the  needs  of  faster  students. 

Improvement  in  spelling  without 
specific  work  in  this  area  indicates 
the  students’  increased  awareness  of 
a  need  for  total  improvement.  This 
awareness  is  fostered  in  such  a  class 
and  results  in  better  concentration. 

The  overall  attitude  of  the  class 
was  gratifying.  Students  were  so 
pleased  with  the  work  that  they 
asked  to  have  the  name  of  the  class 
changed  from  Ensilish  Fundamentals 
to  English  Fun. 

Recommendations 

From  25  to  30  students  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  a  class  such  as  this. 
It  would  therefore  seem  advisable, 
after  students  of  higher  ability  are 
accommodated,  to  allow  those  whose 
iq’s  range  from  100  to  110  to  have 
the  opportunity. 

More  standardized  testing  through¬ 
out  the  program  might  help  shou- 
areas  of  weakness  and  provide  an 
impetus  for  further  study.  Punctua¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  which  received 
the  least  amount  of  attention  in  this 
program,  proved  to  be  the  weakest 
area  in  the  final  test.  This  weakness 
would  have  been  more  forcibly- 
brought  to  the  attention  of  teacher 
and  students  if  more  frequent  tests 
had  been  given. 
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Easy  as  A-B-C-Ditto. 


Here’s 

How! 


NEW  DITTO  SUftVfUD  SYSTEM  GIVES  NEAR-PERFECT  DUPLICATION 
EVERY  TIME  I  (I)  New  feed  Pressure  Leeer  ediusts  to  erery  weight  stocli.  It) 
New  Seperetors  feed  otih  one  sheet  et  *  tirrte.  IS)  New  posMive-locliing  Side 
Guides  prevent  skip  feeding.  14)  New  UH  Lever  permits  eesy  ptper  insertion. 

o 

Ditto. 

The  helpiiig  hand  for  half  a  century 

February,  1  960 


A  DITTO  Direct  Process  (spirit)  duplicator  enables  even  students  to 
turn  out  masterful,  professional  looking  jobs.  It's  as  easy  as  A-B-C: 
A  — type,  write  or  draw  your  copy  on  a  DITTO  master.  B  — attach  it  to 
the  drum  using  DITTO’S  quick-’n-easy  master  attachment.  C  — flick  the 
switch  or  spin  the  perfectly  balanced  hand  control.  A  minute  later  120 
crisp,  photographically  accurate  copies  are  at  your  disposal  at  less  than 
I/IOc  each.  DITTO  is  perfect  for  preparing  exams,  progress  reports, 
school  bulletins.  It  duplicates  up  to  S  colors  at  a  time,  on  any  weight 
paper  from  16  pound  to  cardstock,  any  size  from  3x5-inch  to  9xl4-inch. 
There’s  a  DITTO  Direct  Process  (spirit)  duplicator  to  fit  your  needs, 
and  your  budget.  Call  the  DITTO  branch  or  dealer  nearest  you  today 
for  a  free  demonstration  — or  mail  the  coupon. 


DITTO,  INC— 8310  PRATT  AVE.- CHICAGO  45,  ILLINOIS 

□  Send  additional  information  on  DITTO  School  Duplicators 

□  Arranfe  a  DITTO  demonstration  at  my  school 


Name  of  Sclsool^ 


high  school 
'  electronics  course 
tailored  to 
community  needs 


Teacher  Robert  Gerrity  explains  function  of  power  panel  to  students. 


Levittown,  N.  Y. — A  three-year 
electronics  course,  begun  last  year  in 
this  Long  Island  community,  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  how  a  school 
program  can  be  tailored  to  satisfy 
unusual  community  needs. 

Levittown  is  one  of  many  new 
communities  which  sprang  up  on 
Long  Island  following  World  War 
11.  At  the  same  time,  Long  Island’s 
electronics  industry  began  a  period 


of  tremendous  expansion,  until  today 
the  area  ranks  as  one  of  the  major 
centers  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States.  An  already-existing  shortage 
of  trained  technicians  was  made 
more  acute  by  this  rapid  growth, 
and  the  Island’s  electronics  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  suffering  from  a 
chronic  shortage  of  trained  techni¬ 
cians  ever  since. 

Added  to  this  industry  problem 


was  another  problem  which  con¬ 
fronted  Levittown  schools — a  rela¬ 
tively  smaller  percentage  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  high  school  graduates  were 
going  on  to  college  than  were  those 
in  some  other  Long  Island  communi¬ 
ties.  Although  one-third  of  the  high 
school  graduates  were  continuing 
their  education,  Levittown  school¬ 
men  were  convinced  that  many  stu¬ 
dents  were  not  deriving  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefits  from  their  talents.  For 
some  time  they  had  been  consider¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  a  technical 
training  program  in  an  effort  to  sal¬ 
vage  some  of  this  lost  potential. 

When  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  .\ct  was  pa.ssed  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  of  1958,  with  its  provisions  for 
helping  communities  purchase  equip¬ 
ment  to  improve  teaching  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  languages, 
I.«vittown  educators  jumped  at  the 
opp>ortunity. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ber¬ 
nard  F.  Kappaport,  the  school  dis¬ 
trict’s  supervisor  of  industrial  arts 
and  vocational  education,  plans  were 
drawn  up  for  a  $50,000  electronics 
laboratory.  Rappaport  received  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  top  leaders 
from  local  industry  and  assistance 
from  the  state  education  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Joseph  R. 
Strobel,  assistant  commissioner  for 
instructional  services. 

With  the  three  groups  working  in 
close  harmony,  plans  progressed 
quickly  and  at  the  start  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  school  year — just  a  year  after 
the  NDEA  was  enacted — the  new  elec¬ 
tronics  lab  was  in  use.  Levittown 
school  superintendent  Fred  Ambel- 
lan  credits  the  state  education  de- 
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SCHOOL  FLOOR  MOPPING  IS  VERSATILE 


American  Assoc,  of  School  Administrators,  Atlantic  City  Auditorium,  2/13  thru  2/17,  Booth  D-47 


V 


with  new  Dual-Duty 
"Convertible” 

^  by  GEERPRES 


Single  Unit  When 
You  Wont  hi 

Versatile,  efficient,  adapts  to 
many  mopping  needs.  One 
bucket  for  small-area  jobs;  two 
for  larger  areas.  Two  steel  wire 
hooks  couple  16-,  32-,  44-qt. 
sizes  in  any  combination,  slip 
into  grommets  located  hehitia 
steel  core  in  protective  bumper, 
can’t  pull  out.  Hooks  standard 
on  all  bumper  equipped  buck¬ 
ets.  Buckets  mounted  on  alumi¬ 
num  chassis  with  ball-bearing 
casters.  Mop  serves  as  handle. 
Buckets  nest  neatly  for  storage. 


'S^WRINGER,  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  658,  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 
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OVERVIEW 


H'kile  much  of  the  program’s  work  is  theoretical,  practical  aspects  are  included. 


partment  with  making  this  possible, 
as  they  quickly  approved  the  plans, 
cut  red  tajje,  and  made  the  funds 
available. 

And,  Ambellan  adds,  “The  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  working  out  extremely 
well.” 

Seventy  students,  selected  with 
creat  care  from  the  district’s  5,000 
to  6,fXX)  eligible  high  school  students, 
comprise  the  first  class.  They  were 
judged  rigorously  on  the  basis  of 
their  past  performance,  aptitude  and 
scores  on  what  amounted  to  an  en¬ 
trance  examination.  The  70  students 
have  an  average  iq  of  130. 

The  students  carry  on  their  spe¬ 
cialized  technical  studies  in  addition 
to  their  advanced  academic  courses, 
which  means  they  spend  an  extra 
45  minutes  in  school  each  day  and 
give  up  their  study  pericxls.  The  class 
meets  for  90  minutes  every  day  and 
requires  about  an  extra  hour  of 
homework  daily. 

In  this  first  year,  students  from 
grades  10  and  1 1  only  participate, 
but  the  program  will  be  extended  to 
grade  12  next  year.  Students  in  the 
class — 64  hoys  and  six  girls — use  the 
latest  equipment  and  instructional 
aids.  In  addition  to  ba.sic  circuits, 
there  are  units  in  radar,  sonar,  micro- 
wave  transmission,  and  transistor 
circuitry. 

The  course  starts  with  the  use  of 
the  slide  rule  and  color  codes,  goes 
rapidly  through  direct  current  the¬ 
ory,  and  vacuum  components,  to 
such  esoteric  fields  as  thyratrons,  the 
theory  of  transistors  and  potentiom¬ 
eters.  After  the  first  six  weeks  last 
fall,  students  were  quizzed  on  Theve- 
nin’s  equivalent,  a  method  of  simpli¬ 


fying  analysis  of  complex  circuits — 
a  subject  usually  taken  up  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  college. 

The  course  has  been  designed  with 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  preparing 
students  better  for  college  engineer¬ 
ing  or  for  increasing  the  potential  of 
students  who  will  join  the  work  force 
immediately  after  graduation. 

.Aside  from  the  special  electronics 
course,  students  take  a  normal  aca¬ 
demic  program — four  years  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  social  studies,  math  and  science, 
three  years  of  a  foreign  language, 
plus  physical  education  and  elec¬ 
tives. 

The  classroom  is  equipped  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  curriculum  with  “task 
area”  work  benches  accommodating 
three  students.  Each  has  power  out¬ 
lets  regulated  from  a  central  bank 
backed  with  Plexiglas  so  the  students 
can  see  what’s  going  on  inside,  and 
each  is  equipped  with  an  oscilloscope, 
metering  devices,  wave  and  signal 
generators,  and  hand  tools.  The  lab 
has  a  total  of  400  pieces  of  brand  new 
<*quipment.  As  much  as  $8,000  worth 
may  be  obsolete  in  two  years — which 
bears  out  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
technician  training  up-to-date. 

In  commenting  on  the  program, 
.Ambellan  says  it  has  all  the  desirable 
characteristics  of  a  well-rounded  gen-  j 
eral  education,  plus  the  added  fea-  ! 
ture  of  intensive  specialized  technical 
training. 

Plans  are  also  underway  to  utilize 
the  equipment  and  facilities  at  night 
for  advanced  adult  industrial  train¬ 
ing.  Individuals  employed  in  the 
field  by  day  may  wish  to  up-grade 
themselves  by  taking  these  advanced 
courses  during  the  evening. 


oak  •  birch  •  ash 
pine  •  walnut  • 
Philippine  mahogany 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  UTERATURE 

ROLSCREEN  COMPANY 

Dept.  LI-3,  Pella,  Iowa 


mmim 


WHEREVER 
CHILDREN  PLAY 


Recreation  equipment  with 
engineered  safety  to  meet 
the  most  rigid  requirements’ 

•  Playground  F^quipmrnt 

•  Indmir  Ka.sketball  Karkstops 

•  Swimming  Pool  Equipment 

Literature  for  each  line  avail¬ 
able  on  request — please  specify. 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT  CORP 

Dept.  0-260  —  724  W.  8th  St. 
Anderson.  Indiana 


Fabruary,  1960 
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ELECTRONIC  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  SYSTEM* 


T.M. 


“It's  as  easy  to  use  as  flipping  a  switch!” 


TRAINER 


OV.249 


At  last,  in  the  LinguaTRAINER,  a  system  has  been  tech¬ 


ie  Remote  Control  Cabinet  (top  half 
iown)  contains  all  electronics  and  tape 
reorders  that  are  normally  placed  at  each 
tudent  position. 


The  Teacher's  Console  contains  controls 
for  tape  recorders,  channel  selection, 
monitoring,  and  for  making  master  tapes. 


Transistor  Amplifiers  for  each  student  posi¬ 
tion  are  mounted  with  plug  in  terminals  for 
quick  removal  and  easy  replacement. 


nically  and  pedagogically  engineered  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  language  teacher  in  instructing  an  entire  class, 
several  groups  of  the  class  simultaneously,  or  individual 
students  —  with  minimum  effort  and  optimum  results! 

The  LinguaTRAINER  is  easy  to  operate,  even  for  the 
least  mechanically  inclined  person.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  picture  above,  the  student  has  no  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  to  perform,  and  only  one  switch  to  manipulate.  The 
entire  class  period  can  be  used,  therefore,  for  teaching  and 
learning.  Tape  recorders  are  located  in  a  remote  control 
cabinet,  and  provide  record  and  playback  for  every  stu¬ 
dent.  Tape  cartridges  require  no  threading  of  reels,  no 
splicing,  no  rewinding,  and  can  be  used  again  and  again 
by  successive  classes  without  rehandling. 

High  fidelity  sound  reproduction,  an  important  factor 
in  language  work,  is  featured.  Most  important,  anyone 
who  can  flip  a  switch  can  operate  the  LinguaTRAINER 
successfully. 


Write  to  Mr.  Bruce  Boal  for  LinguaTRAINER  Brochure 

Patents  pending 

SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

195  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

a  subsidiary  of 

GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  INC. 


Som*  of  the  purchasers  of  the  LinguaTRAINER  are:  Adelphi  College,  Brown  University,’ California  Institute  of  Technology,  Choate  School, 
Frederick  High  School.  Gettysburg  College,  Masconomet  Regional  High  School,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Milton  Academy, 
Northwestern  University,  Palo  Alto  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  Thayer  Academy,  University  of  Oregon,  U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
George  Washington  University,  Williston  Academy,  Wilmington  High  School,  Worcester  Academy. 
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OVERVIEW 


tools  for 
education 


an  OVERVIEW 
special  report 


TOOLS  FOR 
TEACHING 


TOOLS  FOR 
LEARNING 


’3 


Tools  for 
education 


. . .  to  supplement,  not  supplant,  teaching, 
to  extend  the  world  of  experience 
for  learning,  to  reduce  drudgery, 
to  bring  teacher  and  learner 
into  meaningful  relationships 


America  is  a  land  of  tool-makers.  No  society  has  ever 
more  eagerly  and  eflBciently  invented,  adapted  and  used 
tools  in  every  phase  of  living,  from  factory  to  farm  to 
kitchen.  Even  in  the  service  professions  tools  of  a 
fascinating  range  and  variety  are  in  use.  Hospital  care 
has  improved  enormously  (and  costs  have  risen  spec¬ 
tacularly!  )  as  better  and  better  tools  have  been  devel¬ 
oped.  Most  of  them  directly  improve  medical  care. 
Some  cut  down  the  labor  in  routine  tasks. 

Somehow  in  education  we  haven’t  gone  as  far  up 
this  path.  Perhaps  only  lawyers  and  clergymen  have 
been  as  slow’  to  invent  and  adopt  tools  to  improve  their 
work  or  to  reduce  the  drudgery  of  their  routine. 

It  is  Ov'ERVTEw’s  belief  that  we  are  using  too  few  of 
the  helpful  tools  already  on  the  market,  and  that  only 
as  we  learn  to  use  these  wisely  will  conditions  be  right 
for  a  surge  of  inventiveness  leading  to  tools  not  yet 
dreamt  of. 

By  definition,  a  tool  is  an  instrument  for  doing  work, 
implying  a  user  and  an  end  for  which  its  use  is  the 
means.  The  test  of  a  tool  for  education  is  whether  it 
makes  better  learning  possible.  It  will  supplement,  not 
supplant,  teaching.  It  will  compress,  make  vivid  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  world  of  experience  for  the  learner.  It  may 
serve  to  reduce  the  drudgery  in,  or  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of,  service  operations  which  exist  only  so  that 
teacher  and  learner  may  be  brought  into  meaningful 
relationship. 

Tools  come  second  to  people,  of  course.  The  pro¬ 
found  truth  of  Garfield’s  words  to  Williams  College 
alumni  in  1871  is  in  their  emphasis  on  the  human  rela¬ 
tionship.  Often  mis-quoted  by  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  face  the  financial  implications  of  providing  appropri¬ 
ate  environment  and  adequate  tools,  the  full  context  is: 

1  am  not  willing  that  this  discussion  close  with¬ 
out  mention  of  the  value  of  a  true  teacher.  Give 
me  a  log  hut,  with  only  a  simple  bench,  Mark 
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Hopkins  on  one  end  and  I  on  the  other,  and  you 

may  have  all  the  buildings,  apparatus  and  libraries 

without  him.  (italics  supplied) 

Pwple  learn  h<‘st  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
of  people.  TV’,  movies,  books— the  whole  paraphernalia 
of  learning  aids,  old,  new  and  yet  to  come— will  not 
replace,  hut  can  only  enrich,  the  vital  relationship  of 
student  and  teacher.  Yet  the  best  teachers  are  the  very 
ones  who  know  or  learn  quickly  how  to  use  the  best 
tools.  An  overhead  projector  is  most  valuable  when 
the  Ivest  teacher  is  using  it.  No  tool  can  make  mediocre 
material  great. 

Professor  Harold  Clark  has  pointed  out  that  in  capital 
exp<*nditures  schools  have  for  75  years  devoted  about 
90  percent  to  the  building  and  10  percent  at  most  to  the 
efjuipment.  .\nother  study  shows  that  only  about  in 
the  annual  budget  dollar  goes  for  books,  and  not  more 
than  3<‘  or  4?  go  for  all  educational  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Even  in  the  face  of  such  meager  expenditure,  the 
number  and  complexity  of  tor)ls  available  have  grou'n 
enormously  in  the  last  25  years.  The  recent  property 
accounting  manual  i.ssued  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  lists  nearly  2,000  items  as  supplies  or  equipment. 
A  directorx’  of  free  or  inexpensive  learning  materials 
consists  of  264  pages;  one  of  audio-visual  equipment 
runs  to  240  pages.  The  aasa  exhibit  this  year  will  feature 
displays  of  nearly  500  firms  and  organizations.  In  this 
v’ery  copy  of  Ovt.rview  more  than  100  business  firms 
tell  you  about  their  wares,  designetl  for  use  as  tools  in 
education.  The  Association  for  Childhood  Education’s 
manual  of  tested  and  approvtnl  equipment  and  supplies 
lists  about  1,000  items.  And,  for  one  final  example,  the 
list  of  equipment  for  science,  math  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  developed  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  also  includes  nearly  1,000  items,  or  tools. 


These  lists  are  imposing.  Even  the  lists  developed  by 
some  school  systems  for  standardization  and  planning 
purposes  are  almost  frighteningly  extensive.  Yet  the 
man  from  outer  space  would  look  at  our  typical  class¬ 
room  with  amazement  at  the  relative  crudity  and  pau¬ 
city  of  tools  as  compared  with  a  research  laboratory,  for 
example,  or  a  hospital  operating  room.  How  many 
schools  carry  on  their  entire  program  with  just  one  mov¬ 
ing  picture  machine  and  one  screen,  trundled  from 
room  to  room? 

On  the  following  pages  is  an  overview  of  tools  for 
the  teacher  and  the  learner,  tools  for  control  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  environment,  and  tools  for  the  administration  and 
servicing  of  the  v’ducational  enterprise.  .A  dozen  or 
more  creative  thinkers  have  been  asked  to  suggest  tools 
not  yet  provlucetl  which  might  still  further  serve  the 
ends  of  education.  We’ve  listed  these  under  “Why 
Don’t  They?” 

If  one  definition  of  an  t»tlucational  executive  is  that 
he  is  expert  in  the  conditions  for  learning  and  in  the 
processes  which  most  efficiently  establish  those  condi¬ 
tions,  then  the  aasa  is  ju.stified  in  the  space  and  attention 
given  to  the  vast  array  of  exhibits  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ings.  For  the  same  reason,  an  important  part  of  every 
issue  of  Ov’EBviEw  is  its  protluct  news  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  scattered  like  neighborhootl  store  windows  and 
shopping  center  displays  along  its  way. 

This  is  our  purpose  in  presenting  not  one  more  check¬ 
list,  but  an  overview  of  the  categories  and  uses  of  tools 
available  and  yet  to  come.  No  listing  of  recommended 
tools  can  have  much  validity.  Some,  like  the  science 
and  math  lists,  may  actually  impede  progress  and  ex- 
jx'rimentation.  Here  we  try  to  put  the  tools  in  perspec¬ 
tive— as  servants  of  the  educational  process,  to  be  judged 
not  for  their  complexity,  their  dazzling  claims  or  their 
novelty,  but  only  for  their  effectiveness  in  serving 
people  as  a  means  to  the  great  ends  of  education. 
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TOOLS  FOR 
TEACHING 
AND  LEARNING 


Teach  by  show  and  tell, 
hear  and  test? 


If  the  teacher  shows  the  problem,  or  material  to  be  learned. 

tells  what  to  learn,  how  to  learn  it. 
hears  ( or  reads )  the  learned  lesson, 
tests  for  retention  at  timed  interv  als  . . . 


Then  productivity  tools  are  called  for. 

Raised  platform,  desk,  chair,  lectern,  display  and  chalk  boards, 
pointer,  mirrors,  models  and  demonstration  kits. 

Public  address  system,  overhead  projector,  tape  and  record  player, 
slide,  strip  and  film  projector,  closed-circuit  tv. 

Educational  radio,  educational  tv,  flying  classrooms,  teaching 
machines. 

Machine-scored  tests,  electronic  yes-no  response  signals.  College 
Board,  regents.  Merit  Scholarship  tests. 


Make  an  automatic  cen¬ 
tral  communications 
center  like  a  juke  hox  so 
that  one  can  dial  a  cata¬ 
log  number  for  immedi¬ 
ate  showing  over  a 
closed-circuit  line  an 
audio  or  video  presenta¬ 
tion  on  any  topic. 


Design  a  bus  that  can 
serve  as  a  classroom-on- 
wheels  (with  tapes  and 
films  to  show  en  route) 
to  explore  the  city,  in¬ 
dustry  and  government 
and  to  embark  on  trans¬ 
continental  study  tours 
during  the  summer. 
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Learning  the  3-R  way? 


If  the  learner  receives  through  listening,  reading  and  seeing,  the 
problem  or  the  material  to  be  learned,  and  how  to 
learn  it. 

recites,  verbally  or  graphically,  the  thing  learned  or 
the  right  solution. 

remembers  through  repetition,  review  and  repeated 
recitation  tests  . . . 

Then  simple  tools  will  do: 

Posture  desks  and  chairs,  books,  sound  and  picture  receivers. 

Practice  tools— work  books,  scratch  pads,  mirrors,  recorder-play- 
backs,  chalk  board  and  chalk. 

Paper,  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  blotter,  ruler,  typewriter,  notebooks. 
Printed  tests,  response  recorders,  yes-no  indicator  machines. 


But  maybe  this  is  not  all  there  is  to  teaching,  learning... 


Provide  hifih  visibility 
chalk  hoards  similar  to 
black  lighted  outdoor 
sians  ...  or  use  phos¬ 
phorescent  chalk  tcith 
black  light  ...  or  de¬ 
velop  a  wall  writing 
surface  on  which  one 
can  write  with  an  ener¬ 
gizing  stylus  and  erase 
electronically. 


Devise  an  economical, 
light-weight,  cartridge- 
loaded,  silent  -  running, 
screen-enclosed  moving 
picture  projector . . .  and 
an  economical  means  for 
recording  sound,  action 
and  color  of  a  lesson  so 
that  a  school  could 
“bank”  its  best  work  for 
future  use. 
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TOOLS  FOR 
TEACHING 
AND  LEARNING 


Teaching = guidance 

of  learning? 


If  the 


teacher 


knows  the  learner;  brings  him  appropriate  experi¬ 
ences;  makes  experiences  vivid,  helps  him  extract 
the  essences  and  find  the  best  responses;  relates, 
helps  him  integrate  the  new  learning;  helps  him 
see  resulting  problems,  new  challenges  . . . 


Then  the  teacher  needs: 

Tools  to  help  him  know  the  learner:  Standardized 
tests,  interest  inventories,  anecdotal  records,  health 
records,  speech  and  photo  records,  samples  of  work, 
conference  summaries,  autobiography,  pre-tests. 


Tools  which  help  him  bring  appropriate  experi¬ 
ences  to  the  learner:  Resource  materials  and  book 
centers.  Syllabi,  course  guides,  tested  units.  Com¬ 
munity  and  staff.  Resource  files,  books,  periodicals 
and  new'spapers.  Films,  film  strips  and  slides.  Paint¬ 
ings,  photographs  and  recordings.  Models,  globes, 
maps  and  charts.  Terrariums,  aquariums,  kits  and 
trip  guides. 


Tools  which  help  him  make  sure  that  the  learner 
is  distilling  the  essence:  Devices  that  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  teacher  to  obserx'e  applications  of  the 
learning,  such  as  Link  trainers,  chalk  boards,  2-way 
TV,  and  conference  tables. 


Tools  which  help  him  make  sure  that  the  learner 
integrates  the  new  learning:  The  fully  developed 
teaching  machine?  (see  “Automatic  Teaching:  The 
State  of  the  Art,”  edited  by  Eugene  Galanter,  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons).  Devices  for  observa¬ 
tion  and  guidance,  the  establishment  of  recurring 
opportunities  for  the  use  of  the -new  learning  in 
different  contexts. 


.^nd  such  tools  as  comfortable  and  efficient  work- 
desk  and  chair,  conference  furniture,  filing  cabinets, 
convenient  storage,  personal  research  and  study 
facilities,  retreat  —  living  room,  with  home 
conveniences. 


Then  most  tools 


Devices  which  involve 
the  learner  in 
the  experience: 


Devices  which  take 
the  learner  to 
the  experience: 


Devices  which  bring 
the  experience  to 
the  learner: 
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Learning = change  in  behavior 

and  insight? 

If  the  learner  ftfls  need,  is  challenged,  meets  new  situations.  Re¬ 
sponds,  marshals  resources,  compares,  analyzes, 
hypothesizes,  acts,  weighs,  tests.  Develops  most 
appropriate  responses,  solutions,  generalizations. 
Relates,  integrates.  Sees  new  challenge,  new  neetls. 


Then  the  learner  needs: 


are  shared 


Supplies  and  erpiipment  for  shop,  labora¬ 
tory,  stage  and  studio,  from  abacus  to 
zither,  fiddle  to  filter,  dual  control  car  to 
cash  register,  stage  drapes  to  picture 
frames,  gas  engines  to  atomic  reactors, 
language  lab  to  electronic  kit. 


Tools  to  help  him  know  himself,  rouse  feeling  of 
need,  challenge:  Self-testing  devices— mental,  physi¬ 
cal-scales,  measures,  meters,  printed  tests,  norms, 
rt“cords.  Others’  tests— shared  with  teacher.  Tools 
which  show  the  challenges  others  have  met,  how 
they  met  them,  the  consequences  to  them  and  others 
—books,  periorlicals,  newspapers,  art  objects,  c-ollec- 
tions,  films,  slides.  Tools  which  recall  problems  re- 
s'ealed  by  prior  learning— test  and  work  books,  games 
and  puzzles,  case  .studies,  work-kits,  accomplishment 
records. 


Bicycles,  buses,  greenhouses,  obsers’a- 
torit^. 


Tools  which  give  him  a  chance  to  demonstrate  the 
thing  learned:  .\ccomplishment  tests— standardized 
or  individual;  reporting  devices  —  paper,  perform¬ 
ance,  photographic  or  sound  recording,  demonstra¬ 
tion  table,  stage. 

.\nd  such  tools  as  comfortable  and  efficient  work- 
desk  and  chair,  conferenc'c  furniture,  filing  cabinets, 
convenient  storage,  jXTSonal  research  and  study  facili¬ 
ties.  retreat— living  room,  with  home  convenience. 


Texts  ami  work  books;  magnifiers-micro- 
scope,  telescope,  projectors,  amplifiers, 
close-circuit  t\’;  chalk  and  display  boards, 
screens;  demonstration  tables,  models;  T\’ 
receivers,  large  and  individual;  mirrors, 
cameras,  sound  recorders;  buses;  guide 
books,  diagrams;  cabinets,  carts;  line 
drawings  and  animated  cartoons;  strobo¬ 
scopic  and  timed-inter\al  pictures. 


Ch 
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TOOLS  FOR 

CONTROLLING 

ENVIRONMENT 


Good 

environment 
facilitates  learning. 


Good  environment  controls  promote 

%  Seeing  comfort  and  efficiency: 

Electric  light— fixtures,  lamps,  photo-electric  controls, 
timed  controls,  switches.  Paint  and  other  color  devices.  Furn¬ 
ishings  with  non-specular  finishes.  Admission  of  daylight- 
windows,  vision  strips,  glass  block,  colored  glass,  plastics, 
skylights  or  domes.  Light  transmission  devices  —  television, 
picture  projectors,  screens,  stage  lights,  spots,  floods.  Light¬ 
shielding  devices— egg-crates,  louvers,  shades,  diflPusers, 
blinds,  over-hangs. 


0  Hearing  comfort  and  efficiency: 

Devices  to  reduce  reverberation— perforated  and  fissured 
tile,  egg-crate  ceilings,  acoustic  plaster,  cinder  blocks,  absorb¬ 
ent  materials,  draperies,  carpeting,  upholstery,  plantings. 

Devices  to  reduce  sound  transmission— non-vibrating  parti¬ 
tions,  sound  blocks  at  intervals  on  exterior  walls,  mufflers, 
heavy  partitions,  storage  partitions,  controlled  air-stream. 

Devices  to  transmit  and  amplify  sound— reflecting  panels, 
inter-com  systems,  telephones,  microphone  and  head-sets, 
speakers,  amplifiers,  public-address  systems. 

#  Safety  and  health: 

Devices  to  detect  danger  of  fire,  gas,  etc. 

Devices  to  warn  of  danger— alarm  systems,  color  marking 
systems  for  hot,  sharp,  or  otherwise  dangerous  conditions. 

Devices  to  reduce  danger— padding,  sprinkler  .systems, 
panic  hardware,  fire-controls,  parking  and  traffic  controls  and 
markers,  escape  systems. 

Devices  to  dispose  of  wastes— incinerators,  garbage  and 
rubbish  storage,  removal  and  disposal  devices,  sanitarx' 
fixtures. 

Paper  towels,  driers,  soap  dispensers,  bubblers,  showers, 
sinks,  foot-sprays,  ventilated  lockers. 

.Antiseptics,  vacinim  cleaning  svstems,  emergency  lighting 
facilities,  gas  shutoffs,  handrails,  ramps,  non-slip  surfaces. 

Refrigerators,  dish-washers,  laundry,  milk  dispensers. 
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and  itself  teaches . . . 


®  Breathing  comfort: 

Devices  to  circulate  air,  mixing  outside  air  with  inside. 
Devices  to  remove  harmful  bacteria,  dtist,  noxious  odors, 
by  washing  or  magnetic  attraction. 


®  Thermal  comfort: 

Devices  to  warm  and  distribute  air— central  air  supply 
chamb<TS  with  heating  coils,  fans  and  ducts;  unit  ventilators 
with  coils,  cxintrolled  mixing  of  air,  and  fans;  convectors  on 
wall,  in  baseboard;  panels,  pipes,  coils  and  ducts. 

Devices  to  warm  humans  din*ctly— radiators  on  wall,  in 
floor,  in  ceiling,  canning  heat«l  air,  hot  water,  electricity. 

Devices  to  cool  and  distribute  air— same  as  those  which 
warm  air,  with  the  addition  of  refrigeration  units. 

Devices  to  c-ool  humans  directly  —  same  as  for  warming 
humans,  except  by  cooled  air,  gas  or  water,  uith  heat  dis¬ 
persers. 


•Convenience: 

Devices  to  move  people  and  things— elevators,  escalators, 
moving  sidewalks,  conv’eyor  belts,  compressed  air  tubes, 
trucks,  dollies,  carts. 

Movable  and  fixed  storage  near  u.se  site,  appropriate  to 
thing  .stored,  to  frequency  of  use,  and  to  place  of  storage. 

Comfortable  and  appropriate  seating  and  work  furniture 
for  lecture  hall,  auditorium,  sport  spectatorship,  library,  class¬ 
rooms,  laboratorv’,  shop,  studio— for  studying  and  relaxing, 
eating  and  talking. 


®  Aesthetics: 

Art  in  design.  Nfaterials  and  arrangement  appropriate  to 
people  and  to  use.  V^ision  strips,  picture-windows,  control  of 
view.  .Applied  art,  sculpture,  frieze,  mosaic,  painting  and 
photographs.  Plantings,  > 


Why 

don’t 

they. 


Design  a  partition  that  is  acoustical, 
light  weight,  quickly  movable  and 
retractable,  possibly  constructed  like 
a  deflatable  air  mattress,  for  more 
economical  flexibility. 


Produce  a  modular,  integrated  ceil¬ 
ing  or  wall  unit  that  includes  light¬ 
ing,  heating,  ventilating,  cooling  and 
sound  control  .  .  .  Make  a  window 
glass  that  gets  darker  in  bright  light 
and  lets  more  light  through  on  dark 
days,  responding  to  a  heliostat. 


Make  an  electrically  charged  solu¬ 
tion  which  will  repel  dust  from  win¬ 
dows,  walls,  draperies  or  blinds  and 
permit  them  to  he  cleaned  easily 
with  an  electrostatic  vacuum 
cleaner. 


Breed  hardy  grass  for  {Htrking  lots 
and  game  courts  and  soil-less  plants 
for  interiors  .  .  .  Use  outdoor  class¬ 
rooms  all  year  by  covering  them 
with  a  transparent  tent  .  .  .  Gain  in 
comfort  and  acotistics  by  using  up¬ 
holstered  chairs  and  carpeting. 
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TOOLS  FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 
AND  SERVICE 


For  faster,  safer. 


Student  Services: 

Counsellinii— tests,  records,  conference  rooms,  office  equipment. 

Schedulinc,  supervision  and  accountinti  —  program  cards,  timing 
and  signal  devices,  automatic  sorting  machines  (manual  and  elec¬ 
tronic),  attendance  registers. 

Health  Care  —  clinics,  infirmaries,  testing  devices,  remedial 
apparatus. 

Recreation— g\mnasiums,  swimming  pools,  outdoor  areas  (child 
plav,  tracks,  diamond  and  grids,  facilities  for  skating,  tobogganing, 
skiing,  tennis,  badminton,  golf,  archers-,  rifle). 

Transportation— bu.ses,  garages,  shops,  tools,  hoists,  safety-  devices. 

Feeding— inventors’,  purchase  and  receis  ing  materials,  preparation 
and  serving  equipment,  cleaning,  ss-aste  disposal  devices. 

Housing— housekeeping  equipment  and  supplies,  lis’ing  qtiarters 
and  study-room  furniture,  recreation  eqtiipment. 

Parking— parking  fields,  meters,  gates  and  fences,  line  painters,  reg¬ 
istration  forms  and  stickers. 

Staff  Services: 

Personnel— permanent  records  ( personal-information  forms,  health 
reports,  photographs),  rating  forms,  recruiting  and  selecting  mate¬ 
rials,  pasToll  data,  contracts. 

Professional— research  reports,  study  and  conference  facilities;  poli¬ 
cies,  ndes  and  regulations  and  procedures,  handbooks;  curriculum 
guides;  resource  files;  course-scheduling  techniques;  in-service  educa¬ 
tion  facilities. 

Personal— facilities  for  rest  and  relaxation,  informational  materials 
about  commtmity,  housing. 
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more  effective  operation... 


Communication : 

Interc-ommiinication  devices,  public  a<ldress  systems,  handbooks, 
newsletters,  reprodticinR  machines,  spt'cial  brochures,  addresso- 
Craphs,  dictaphones. 


Finance  and  Record  Kcepint': 

Office  machines  ( adding,  calculatinu,  computers,  payroll  hook- 
keepinn),  t\7M>writers,  cash  registers,  forms,  hooks,  accounting  sys¬ 
tems,  storage  facilities,  vaults,  safes,  fire-resistant  files,  micro-filming 
erpiipment,  postage  machines. 

Supply: 

Rerjuisition  forms,  purchase  orders,  invoices,  inventoiA"  forms,  cata¬ 
logues,  storage  facilities,  distribution  equipment. 

Plant: 

Planning  and  ccmstructing  new  facilities— demographic  techniques, 
blueprints  and  specifications,  voting  equipment,  bond-issuance 
materials. 

Operation: 

Routine  cleaning  tools  and  supplies  ( mops,  brooms,  buckets,  dust¬ 
ers,  soaps,  dispensers);  sp<*cial  tools  and  supplies  ( scrubbers,  waxers, 
vacuum  machines);  heating  materials. 

•Maintenance: 

Tractors;  trucks;  pip<'-fitting,  electrical  and  carpentrs  tools  and 
supplies;  paints;  glazing  materials;  lawn-mowing  etpiipment,  snow- 
removal  machines  and  tools;  general  repair  «*<pupment. 


Produce  an  economical 
smoke  detector  . . .  a  fire 
alarm  system  with  es¬ 
cape  directions  to  light 
up  in  each  room  auto¬ 
matically  when  a  button 
is  pushed  irulicating  po- 
I  sition  of  fire. 


Develop  a  data  process¬ 
ing  center  that  main¬ 
tains  a  daily,  monthly 
and  annual  attendance 
record  that  can  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  remptif- 
ing  functions  of  admini¬ 
stration  and  evaluation. 


I  hfse  inventions-to-be 
were  siiKKt'sted  by  N.  L. 
Engelbardt,  ]r.,  Donald 
Leu,  \V.  \V.  Caudill. 
LawTence  Perkins,  Itarold 
Cores,  Russell  Wilson, 
Cyril  Sargent,  Paul  Seag- 
ers,  George  Raab,  Gyo 
Obata,  Peter  Tarapata, 
Haroltl  Howe,  Fllton 
Hocking  and  William 
Locke.  .More  to  wrnie  in 
1  tl»e  .March  ivsue. 


How  to  learn 

more  about  tools  for  education 


Keud  about  them  in: 

The  American  School  and  University— d  yearbook  in¬ 
cluding  material  from  manufacturers  and  dealers,  classi¬ 
fied  for  c-onvenient  reference. 

The  advertising  and  product  review  of  Overview  and 
other  journals  in  the  educational  and  architectural 
fields. 

Product  literature  in  direct  mail. 

.Articles  and  news  reports  about  educational  enter¬ 
prises. 

Material  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Office,  state  education 
departments,  professional  associations  (e.g.  asbo.aasa, 
AACBO,  \A  Ed.  Buyers)  and  by  organizations  such  as 
the  National  Council  on  Schoolhouse  Construction,  the 
EducationaP  Facilities  Laboratories,  the  School  Facil¬ 
ities  Council,  and  the  newly  formed  Learning  Resources 
Institute. 

See  them: 

\'isit  other  schools,  colleges  and  institutions. 

\'isit  national  and  regional  shows— like  the  Office 
Eijuipment  show— and  the  exhibits  at  your  professional 
meetings. 

And  don’t  miss  the  aasa  exhibit  at  .\tlantic  City  — 
February  13-17: 

.\dministrators  from  every  section  of  the  country... 
...will  spend  up  to  30  percent  of  their  time  at  the 
exhibits, 

. . .  will  have  one  or  more  colleagues— teacher,  principal. 


business  manager,  board  member— with  him  to  see  all 
there  is, 

. . .  will  see  nearly  800  booths  where  some  500  firms  and 
organizations  will  set  out  their  products  and  services, 

. . .  will  see  a  compact  section  of  text  and  workbook  ex¬ 
hibits  for  the  first  time, 

...will  see  the  greatest  collec-tion  of  building  and  site 
plans  submitted  by  school  architects  ever  on  public 
view, 

...will  appreciate  the  chance  to  sign  for  further  and 
fidler  information  later— not  have  to  carry’  excess  lug¬ 
gage  back  home, 

. . .  will  find  oases  when  their  feet  get  too  weary,  or  their 
loads  too  heavy, 

. . .  will  plan  their  tours  with  an  eye  to  their  own  needs, 
but  will  try  to  get  an  overx'iew  so  as  not  to  miss  new 
developments, 

...will  meet  and  talk  with  exhibitors  who  spend  their 
lives  in  studying  the  tool  netnls  of  education  and  in  try¬ 
ing  to  fill  those  needs;  who  include  men  of  such  calilx’r 
as  are  invited  to  serxe  on  meeting  programs;  whose  ex¬ 
perience  includes  visits  to  many  schools  with  problems 
like  the  inquirer’s;  who  maintain  an  ethical  relationship 
with  each  other  and  with  the  educational  profession; 
who  annually  make  S1,0(K)  aw’ards  to  two  young  men 
who  plan  graduate  study  in  school  administration,  and 
who  annually  furnish  one  evening  of  brilliant  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  convention, 

...will  be  welcome  at  Overview’s  own  booth  in  its 
usual  place  near  the  entrance,  to  learn  more  about  us,  to 
tell  us  alxmt  their  hopes  and  their  plans. 
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OV.2.>0 


BEGINNERS  “THRIVE"  ON  THE  SLANT-Q-MAT/C 


The  SLANT-O-MATIC*  is  so  simple  to  operate!  Any¬ 
body  who  can  read  “O”  and  “B”  can  do  overcasting 
right  off.  Or  dial  “A”  and  “L”  and  make  real  button¬ 
holes  after  just  a  few  tries. 

What  a  confidence-builder ! 

There's  teacher  confidence  built  into  it,  too.  SINGER 
engineers  designerl  it  for  simplicity  and  ruggedness. 
They  gave  it  more  punishment  during  rigorous  testing 
than  a  machine  will  ever  get  in  your  classr(x)m. 

In  actual  use.  the  SL.ANT-O-MATIC  is  proving  to 


be  every  bit  as  dependable  and  long-sulfering  as  the 
straight-stitching  singer*  machines. 

Another  important  point.  No  other  zigzag  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  can  promise  more  mileage  in  the  classnxim  than 
the  American-made  SLANT-O-MATIC.  The  zigzag 
mechanism  completely  disengages  for  straight  stitch¬ 
ing  to  give  long  wear  and  perfect  straight  stitch. 

Every  one  of  your  students  should  have  experience 
on  the  SL.ANT-O-MATIC  . . .  the  machine  that  makes 
“complicated”  sewing  easy  .  .  .  even  for  beginners! 


•  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  SCHOOLS 

•  SP.ACE-S.AVINX;  DESK  CABINETS 

•  TEACHER’S  DISCOUNT 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

l.iatrd  in  your  phon*-  biMik  undor  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

•A  Trmdomark  of  THE  SINGER  MANI  KACTL’RING  CO. 


February,  1960 
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You  can  have  a  distinctive  new  AmBridge  Modular  School  ready 

for  the  fall  term.  It  takes  far  less  time  to  construct  a  USS  AmBridge  Modular  School, 
because  it's  built  with  precision  fabricated  steel  components  that  arrive  at  the  job  site  ready  for 
erection.  The  panels  are  available  in  47  color-fast  shades.  Here  are  four  beautiful  examples  of 
USS  AmBridge  Modular  Schools:  Evans  City  Elementary  School,  Evans  City,  Pennsylvania. 

Twelve  Classrooms.  Architect:  B.J.  McCandless,  A.I.A.  Bridge  City  Elementary  School,  Bridge 
City,  Texas.  Twenty-four  Classrooms.  Architect:  Goleman  &  Rolfe.  Howard  Seminary,  West 
Bridgewater,  Massachusetts.  Eleven  Classrooms.  Architect:  Harvey  &.  Provost.  Elwyn  Training 
School,  Elwyn,  Pennsylvania.  Twenty-three  Classrooms.  Architect:  G.  C.  Freeman.  Hint:  If  you’re 
planning  a  new  school  or  an  addition,  write  for  our  24-page  booklet  on  AmBridge  Modular  Schools. 
Ask  for  an  extra  copy  and  give  it  to  your  architect.  American  Bridge  Division,  United  States  Steel, 
Room  1831-A,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania.  uss  »na  AmBridge rtgisiertd  trademarks 


American  Bridge 
Division  of 
United  States  Steel 
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NATIONAL  LOCK 

COMBINATION  LOCKS  ARE  FIRST  CHOICE 
IN  SCHOOLS  EVERYWHERE 


NATIONAL  LOCK  COMPANY 

Industrial  Hardware  Division 
Rockford,  Illinois 


COMBINATION  SHACKLE  LOCKS  •  BUILT-IN  LOCKS  •  LABORATORY  LOCKS 

OVERVIEW 


National  Lock  combination  locks  are  providing  superior  locker  security 
and  simplified  locker  control  in  schools  from  coast  to  coast.  Investigate  their 
quality  components  and  soundly-engineered  design  that  spell  long 
lock  life  .  .  .  convenience  in  use  . . .  efficient  charts,  complete  with  binder, 
that  make  record  keeping  a  breeze.  Write  on  your  letterhead  for  a 
FREE  sample  lock  .  .  .  and  see  the  difference! 
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Of  the  fa^t-moving  and  cataclysmic  events  breaking 
continuously  on  the  world  scene,  many  have  important 
and  far-reaching  implications  for  education: 

■  Federal  Taxation-  The  House  subcommittee  of  the 
powerful  Ways  and  Means  C;ommitt<*e  is  currently  hold- 
intj  extended  hearinjjs  and  takint;  testimony  on  possi¬ 
ble  chani»es  in  our  federal  tax  system.  These  hearintr* 
should  i^ive  us  an  estimate  of  our  ability  to  sup¬ 
port  measures  important  to  public  welfare.  As  I  see  it, 
all  educational  executives  should  study  these  hearings 
carefully.  Some  new  evidence  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  ability  to  support  educational  proerams  and  sys¬ 
tems  will  undfuibtedly  be  presented,  though  this  may  be 
done  indirectly.  If  a  basic  revision  of  federal  tax  laws 
should  occur  in  the  next  few  years,  if  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  grows  as  predicted,  and  if  the  public  desires  it,  edu¬ 
cation  may  have  a  chance  for  really  large-scale  federal 
support.  As  I  see  it,  massive  federal  support  of  education 
is  essential  to  guarantee  adequate  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  every  American.  It  is  essential  for  safeguard¬ 
ing  and  furthering  our  way  of  life.  It  is  also  essential  for 
developing  mutual  understanding  between  us  and  peo¬ 
ples  of  other  nations.  It’s  time  we  stopped  disputing 
federal  support  of  education.  We  need  it  now;  we  must 
have  it  if  education  is  to  be  the  developmental  force 
it  can  and  should  be. 

■  American  Foreign  Policy — The  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  other  nations,  and  heightened  interrela¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  are  under  closer  scrutiny  now  than 
ever  before.  Ideological  conflicts  between  nations  require 
that  we  constantly  re-examine  our  foreign  policies  and 
keep  them  attuned  to  changing  pressures  and  conditions. 
The  growth  of  nationalism  throughout  the  world,  ac¬ 


comments 
on  the 

current  scene 


by  Walter  D .  Cocking 
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companied  by  the  recent  formations  of  many  new,  inde¬ 
pendent  nations,  places  additional  pressures  on  the 
United  States.  Science  and  its  handmaiden,  technology, 
also  are  revolutionizing  the  foreign  policies  of  all  nations 
— especially  ours. 

Education  can  be  a  mighty  force  in  the  development 
of  our  foreign  policies.  Education  is  concerned  with  peo¬ 
ple,  those  of  the  entire  world.  Our  understanding  of  them 
and  their  values,  needs,  problems,  ambitions  and  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  systems  dictates  our  foreign  policies. 
We  can  forge  realistic  policies  of  value  to  us  and  to 
other  nations  only  to  the  extent  that  we  understand  the 
people  of  other  lands  and  they  understand  us.  So  far  we 
have  barely  scratched  the  surface. 

®  The  “(iadget” — Almost  every  mail  delivery  to  all  our 
offices  brings  information  about  a  new  educational  totd, 
aid  or  “gadget”  which  someone  has  invented  or  revised 
and  which  (the  accompanying  promotion  material  tells 
us)  will  increase  individual  efficiency  and  probably  even 
raise  the  standard  of  living.  Out  of  this  growing  array 
of  new  “gadgets,”  one  can  get  a  picture  of  American 
technolog\-  and  ingenuity  in  action.  Once  these  devices 
are  developed,  it  is  up  to  the  consuming  public  to  choose 
which  of  them  is  of  real  use.  But  how  shall  we  choose? 
Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  make  our  choices  on  the 
basis  of  sales  promotion  materials  or  the  personality  of 
the  salesman  alone.  We  want  definite  evidence  for  our¬ 
selves  that  a  given  “gadget”  is  truly  effective.  Difficult 
as  this  evidence  is  to  obtain,  the  fact  remains  that  schools 
and  colleges  need  to  learn  to  effectively  employ  many 
more  of  these  aids  than  they  now  do. 

In  this  issue  Walter  D.  Cocking  begins  a  new  series  of 
monthly  essays  on  the  educational  implications  of  the  forces, 
events  and  trends  in  the  current  domestic  and  world  scene. 
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WARDROBE  SYSTEMS 

Tixad  oolnmu 


•djuatabl* 

•h*lT«s 


Adfnstabl* 


Solve  the  pupil  wrap*  problem  efficiently  with 
Wallmount  Coat  and  Hat  Rack*.  Mount  on 
available  wall  ipace.  Hat  (helve*  and 
banter  bar  adjuatable  on  permanently  at¬ 
tached  column*  to  height  for  any  age  group- 
Double  hat  (helve*  and  double  row  of  (paced 
coat  hook*  accommodate  6  pupils  per  running 
foot.  Basic  3'  2'  or  4'  2'  umts  interlock  to 
makf  continuous  rack*  to  fit  any  space  or 
capacity  requirement*. 

BSanr  u  ibort .  .  .  mounted 
M  floor  lUnd  vith  Cholk 
Botrd  or  Cork  Botrd  and 
off-the-floor  rack  (or  oeer- 
ahooa.  Each  mlt  4'2'  In 
langth. 


Business  institutes  offer  on-campus  living  for  back-to-school  businessmen. 


businessmen 
are  going 
back  to  school 


combination 


We  also  jointly  decide  upon  the 
dates  for  the  Institute.” 

Citing  the  Institute  of  Manage¬ 
ment  for  the  appliance  industry  as 
an  example,  Dean  Baily  reveals  that 
the  school  contracts  each  year  with 
the  National  Appliance-Radio-'rV 
Dealers  Association,  which  guaran¬ 
tees  a  minimum  number  of  students. 
This  year,  the  six-day  course  drew 
188  registrants  from  all  branches  of 
the  appliance  field.  No  specific  pre¬ 
vious  education  is  required,  and  the 


“More  businessme.n  are  coming 
back  to  school  than  there  are  degree 
students  enrolled  in  business  admin¬ 
istration  studies,”  estimates  Dean 
Nathan  A.  Baily  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  The  Amer¬ 
ican  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  is  proven  by  the  capacity  enroll¬ 
ment  of  several  hundred  industry 
executives  in  each  of  the  eight  Busi¬ 
ness  Institutes  which  the  University 
conducts  each  year. 

The  oldest  of  these  industry  re¬ 


Coat  and  Hat  Racks 

Tailored  to  fit  any  given 
open  or  closeted  wall  - 
area.  Smart  In  design  and  I 
modern  in  “clear”,  “gold"  I 
deep  etched  anodized  fin-  I 
Ishes  and  combinations.  H 
Quality  built— closed-end  I 
aluminum  tubing,  rigidly  U 
held  in  cast  aluminum  I 
brackets  that  are  adjust-  I 
able  for  height  in  dove-  I 
tailed  mounting  extru-  I 
slons.  Brackets  also  ■ 
adjustable  to  any  desired  ^ 
centers.  t|| 


as  readily  as  a  small  service  VJk 

cart.  Tbe  Veep  rack  unfolds  Into  a 
n«td6'6‘lo«iaunHholdlna72coats  v 

and  hats  Scientifically  counter-  $«4t  up  with  a 
balanced  so  that  H  can  be  sr  up  twaao  of  tha 
iHerally  In  seconds  and  fold  d>)wn  .vnik  in  a 
for  storaoe  as  easllr  as  an  umbrella, 

Built  of  square  tubular  steel  with 
double  hat  shelves  of  closed-end 
alurmnum  tubes  supported  b>  cast 
aluminum  brackets,  l^ted  to  as-  w  h  *  «  i  * 
sure  permanent  beauty.  Quality  In  • 

encineertna.consiructlonandAnish.  'hro^hordln- 
“nie  most  efficient  equipment  >et  ffV  doorways, 
developed  for  dininp  and  meetirtt  4  i  •'  area 
rooms,  siartd-by  equipment,  etc.  atoras  racka 
...  for  wherever  the  "load**  varies,  tor  730  poopla. 

Writ*  for  Complete  Catalog  #S1 


Rt.  83  end  Modison  St.  *  Elmhurst,  III. 


fresher  courses  is  the  two-week  Rail 
Institute  which  was  first  established 
15  years  ago.  Since  then,  three  addi¬ 
tional  institutes  in  the  transportation 
field — along  with  one  each  in  real 
estate  appraisal,  administration  of 
credits,  federal  tax  procedures,  and 
appliance  management — have  been 
added.  None  of  these  courses,  which 
lead  to  a  certificate  of  completion, 
lasts  longer  than  three  weeks,  and  all 
are  timed  to  coincide  with  “slack” 
industry  periods. 

“In  each  case,”  Dean  Baily  ex¬ 
plains,  “we  work  with  an  outstand¬ 
ing  professional  group  in  a  certain 
industry.  They  appoint  an  education 
committee  of  industry  leaders  to  work 
with  the  school  faculty  on  setting  up 
a  practical,  informative  program. 


registration  fee  of  $175  includes 
board  in  on-campus  dormitories. 

In  contra.st  to  this,  the  Federal  Tax 
Institute  for  practicing  accountants 
and  lawyers  lasts  only  one  day,  and 
entails  a  fee  of  $30. 

While  students  at  the  Manage¬ 
ment  Institute  all  shared  a  common 
interest  in  appliance  merchandising 
problems,  enrollment  records  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  men  were  drawn  from 
such  diverse  branches  of  the  industry 
as  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  re¬ 
tailing,  advertising,  and  trade  maga¬ 
zine  publishing.  Six  scholarships  each 
were  awarded  to  retailers  in  the  Class 
of  *59  by  the  Whirlpool  Corporation 
and  the  Kelvinator  division  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Motors  Corporation. 

For  his  faculty.  Dean  Baily  drew 
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upKjn  men  with  no  less  a  varied  back¬ 
ground  in  merchandising.  Such  reg¬ 
ular  members  of  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  staff  as  Profes¬ 
sors  B.  A.  Lindberg,  and  H.  B.  Wess 
(the  latter  a  former  vice-president  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  in  New  York 
City)  were  supplemented  by  men 
such  as  William  H.  Davidson,  author 
and  professor  of  Business  Organiza¬ 
tion  at  Ohio  State  University.  From 
the  industry  itself  came  such  men  as 
J.  H.  Goss,  vice-president,  General 
Electric  Company,  and  J.  W.  Craig, 
vice-president,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation. 

Classes  began  each  morning  at  9 
a.m.  and,  with  the  exception  of  an 
hour  breather  for  lunch,  plus  another 
hour  for  supper,  lasted  until  10  at 
night.  The  day  was  divided  into  45- 
minute  sessions.  The  students,  whose 
average  age  was  around  44  years, 
attended  lectures  that  ranged  from 
■“human  relations  and  communica¬ 
tion”  to  “using  accounting  state¬ 
ments  for  profit  planning.”  .Ml  of  the 
lectures  were  followed  by  a  question- 
and-answer  period  which  stimulated 
heated  discussions  between  students 
and  teachers. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  busi¬ 
nessmen,  less  than  one-third  of  whom 
had  attended  college,  was  the  “case 
system”  of  instruction.  Commenting 
upon  this  method  of  study.  Professor 
Lindberg  remarks:  “It  is  a  peda¬ 
gogical  system  ideally  suited  for  use 
with  adult  audiences.  It  is  especially 
useful  in  conference-discussion  group 
studies.  A  well-written  case  almost 
invites,  or  generates,  situation-ori¬ 
ented  comments,  questions,  observa¬ 
tions,  and  value  judgments  on  the 
part  of  the  participants.” 

A  survey  of  those  attending  the 
Institute  of  Management  sessions 
disclosed  that  the  vast  majority  of 
students  were  there  to  learn  how  to 
reap  immediate  profits  from  their 
businesses.  However,  neither  Dean 
Baily  nor  his  staff  pretended  that  this 
was  their  purpose  in  offering  the 
course  of  study.  “In  business  educa¬ 
tion  as  in  other  asjjects  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  field  we  are  sometimes  too 
much  concerned  with  concentrating 
on  problems  as  they  are,”  Profes.sor 
Lindberg  told  the  class.  “Here,  we 
try  to  educate  for  change.” 


TREmCO 


Lower  Roof 
Costs . . .  with  a 
tailor-made 
preventive  roof 
maintenance 


program 


NEW  .*  permits  realistic  budgeting 
concept:  of  roof  maintenance 


*  Many  schools  have  found  that  when  weather 
comes  in  through  the  roof,  budgets  go  down  the  drain.  Unnecessary 
heavy  roof  repair  and  emergency  replacement  costs  .  .  .  interior 
damage  to  walls,  ceilings  and  floors  can  eat  heavily  into  school 
budgets. 

Now,  roofs  and  budgets  can  be  safeguarded  with  a  planned  pre¬ 
ventive  roof  maintenance  program  that  will  catch  trouble  before 
it  becomes  expensive  .  .  .  provide  a  realistic  budgeted  program  to 
eliminate  sudden  large  expenditures .  .  .  permit  efficient  use  of 
labor. 

Ask  your  TREMCO  MAN  or  write  for  information  on  how  to 
adopt  this  new  concept  to  lower  your  roof  maintenance  cost .... 
proven  in  modem  school  systems  everywhere;  tailor-made  to  meet 
individual  requirements. 

"You  can’t  buy  experience  by  the  gallon”, . .  the  TREMCO  MAN  brings 
it  to  every  job.  Call  him  and  ask  for  a  demonstration  of  his  "know-how”. 

THE  TREMCO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND  4,  OHIO 
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MONGOL 


PaUitwitA  Pencil 


NEWI  SPARKLING  PLASTIC  EASEL  BOX  PUTS  ALL  COLORS  WITHIN  EASY  REACH. 


DELIGHT  YOUR  IMAGINATION! 


paint  with  MONGOL  J  coiored  penciis 


There  are  hundreds  of  exciting  uses  in  any  classroom  for  School-Tested 
MONGOL  COLORED  PENCILS  by  EBERHARD  FABER.  To  paint  with 
pencils,  simply  go  over  your  MONGOL  colored  sketch  with  a  brush  dipped 
in  water.  The  result:  brilliant  wash  coloring.  MONGOL  COLORED  PENCILS 
are  ideal  for  all  drawing  needs.  And  they’re  the  same  perfect  quality 
known  the  world  over  in  famous  MONGOL  black  lead  pencils. 

See  your  school  stationery  supplier  for  MONGOL  COLORED  PENCILS... 
round  or  hexagon... regular,  hard,  or  very  hard  degrees... in  assortments 
of  12,  24,  and  36  colors.  Ask  about  EBERHARD  FABER -your  one  source 
of  supply  for  all  writing  needs. 


SINCE  1849 
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Capitol  Page  School- 
enrollment  by  appointment, 
attendance  by  endurance 


Washington,  D.  C. — Enrollment  in 
the  Capitol  Page  School  is  solely 
by  appointment  and  attendance  is 
strictly  by  endurance.  The  first  comes 
from  a  member  of  Congress  or  the 
Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  second  from  inherent  personal 
tenacity. 

The  first  Senate  “page”  was  nine- 
year-old  Grafton  Dulany  Hanson, 
direct  descendant  of  John  Hanson, 
president  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress;  he  received  the  non-partisan 
recommendation  of  Senators  Henr\- 
Clay  and  Daniel  Webster.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  messengers,  or  pages,  began  in 
the  House  in  1789.  It  is  ea.sy  to 
understand  their  importance  in  the 
days  before  the  telephone,  car  or 
even  the  bicycle.  .\t  that  time  “rid¬ 
ing  pages”  were  equipped  with 
ponies  and  mail  pouches.  But  the 
development  of  more  adequate  com¬ 
munication  facilities  has  not  elimi¬ 
nated  the  need  for  pages.  The  House 
now  has  .'iO,  the  Supreme  Court,  6; 
the  boys  currently  come  from  26 
states. 

In  addition  to  running  errands, 
the  pages’  duties  include  answering 
phones,  placing  at  members’  desks 
copies  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  bills  under  consideration  for  the 
day,  notifying  members  on  the  Floor 
of  the  arrival  of  constituents,  filling 
the  water  jug  on  the  speaker’s  table, 
and  if  the  time-honored  ndes  of 


By  Belmont  Farley,  OVERVIEW'*  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent. 


these  parliamentary  bodies  still  mean 
what  they  say — filling  snuff  boxes 
and  sand  bottles. 

Pages  in  the  Senate,  dressed  in 
their  uniform  dark  blue  suits  and 
white  shirts,  range  around  the  edge 
of  the  presiding  officer's  rostrum 
waiting  for  a  senator  to  galvanize 
them  into  action  by  a  snap  of  the 
fingers  or  a  wave  of  the  hand.  House 
pages  sit  on  benches  at  the  back  of 
the  Chamber  and  are  summoned 
into  serv’ice  by  means  of  a  lighted 
switchboard.  The  Supreme  Court 
pages,  in  the  same  uniform  except 
for  blue  knickers  instead  of  long 
trousers,  sit  behind  the  Justices  at 
the  bench  or  have  special  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  Supreme  Court  Li¬ 
brary. 

Page  pay  while  on  duty  is  about 
$260  per  month  after  taxes.  Term  of 
appointment  ranges  from  30  days  to 
four  years.  Qualifications  include 
graduation  from  the  eighth  grade; 
appointees  are  between  14  to  18 
years  of  age.  Girls  are  not  accepted, 
although  there  have  been  some  at¬ 
tempts  to  extend  this  opportunity  to 
them. 

The  Capitol  Page  School  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  1931  to  meet  the  demands 
for  compulsory’  school  attendance  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  until 
1947  it  was  housed  in  the  basement 
of  the  Capitol  building,  privately  ad¬ 
ministered  at  the  expense  of  Con¬ 
gress.  In  that  year  an  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  placed  the  school  under  the 
auspices  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
School  System,  and  it  is  now  super¬ 


Daily  routine  is  strenuous  for  pages. 


vised  and  administered  like  any 
other  school  in  Washington.  It  is  in 
session  when  the  D.  C.  schools  are, 
although  enrollment  declines  when 
Congress  is  adjourned.  Principal 
Henry  L.  DeKeyser  came  from  the 
assistant  principalship  of  a  D.  C.  jun¬ 
ior  high  school,  and  the  school’s  six 
teachers  belong  to  the  regular  corps 
of  District  schools.  Congress  remu¬ 
nerates  the  District  for  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Page  School,  including 
student  tuition.  The  1959-60  budget 
is  $62,500. 

The  school  is  now  located  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  one  of  its  advantages  is  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  greatest  library  in  the 
world.  Another  advantage  is  the 
small  size  of  classes,  which  average 
15  students.  The  school  suffers  from 
rapid  turnover — the  average  student 
stay’s  only  one  semester.  Rarely  does 
a  student  do  four  full  years  of  work 
there,  although  sometimes  there  are 
25  to  30  students  receiving  diplomas 
at  graduation  time.  These  documents 
are  usually  presented  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
are  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  President. 

Reveille  is  of  your  own  making  if 
you  are  a  Capitol  Page  School  stu¬ 
dent,  and  should  be  sounded  shortly 
after  5  a.m.  to  get  you  into  your  first 
class  at  6 ;  30.  Although  school  is  out 
at  1 0 : 30,  it’s  a  long  day  and  a  short 
night  when  Congress  is  in  session 
into  the  wee  hours;  the  daily  routine 
of  the  82  boy’s  attending  this  school 
is  geared  to  the  often  uncertain 
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//e3^&?/y  Comfort/ 

(LASTING  DURABILITY,  TOO) 


folding  gates 

Acorn  Wire  and  Iron  Works 
N(W  TORI  •  CHICAGO  •  lOS  ANCIliS 


wire  mesh  partitions 

Acorn  Wire  and  Iren  Works 
NIW  TOIK  •  CHICAGO  •  lOS  AHGUIS 


These  two  factors,  in  city  after  dty,  are  dic- 
tatinc  the  replacement  of  complex,  elaborate, 
high  maintenance  systems  with  dependable  Mont¬ 
gomery  Synchronous  Promam  Clocks.  Investigate! 
Ask  your  school  supply  dealer  or  write  for  details. 


ONE  AND  TWO  CIRCUIT 

Activates  1  or  2  cir- 

ctiits  pre-ar- 

ranged  schedules.  12 

or  24  hour  models.  II  '  < 

Sinals  from  2  to  V#10  ^  ' 

25  seconds  dura-  ■l^ 

tion.  Automatic  cal-  Jy  a  i 

endar  switch.  Set  »  K 

by  turning  clock 

hands;  perfect  syn- 

chronization.  Push 

buttons  do  not  dis- 

turb  automatic  op- 

eration.  Easily  in- 


NEW!  MULTI-CIRCUIT 

Operates  up  to  5  separate  schedules  on  1  to  5 
groups  of  simals.  12  or  24  hour  models.  Signals 
from  2  to  25  seconds  duration.  Calendar  switch 
regulates  operation.  Program  mechanism  and 
clock  movements  perfectly  synchronized;  set  sim¬ 
ply  by  turning  clock  hands.  Pushbuttons  do  not 
disturb  automatic  operation. 


E  SERIES 


Especially  designed  to 

provide  outstanding  quality 
seating  for  economy  budgets 

Study  the  structural  details  of  these 
“economy  buy”  chairs  closely,  for 
few  folding  chairs  offer  so  much  for  so 
little.  Here's  comfort  and  durability 
you'd  expect  to  find  only  in  chairs 
costing  much  more.  For  example,  these 
chairs  have  an  extra  large  seat  and 
backrest  comparable  to  the  finest  chairs 
in  our  line.  In  addition,  they  feature 
one-motion  simplified  opening  and  closing 
and  fold  flat  to  frame  thickness  for 
compact  storage.  Select  the  model  you 
want,  then  compare  it  with  competitively 
priced  chairs  —  You'll  quickly  realize 
it's  the  quality  buy  of  the  low  price, 
economy  field  and  one  that  will  provide 
many  years  of  seating  satisfaction. 


No.  902-E 

hardwood  SEAT 


No.  903-E 
URHOISTERED  SEAT 


DeNtaiiNioUe 

CHAIR  TRUCKS 


Unusually  strong  and  sturdy 
with  tablet  orm  rigidly 
mounted  on  tubulor 
support  — 
outomaticolly 


Sevon  stondard  sizes 
hold  both  X-ond  Y-type 
choirs  —  upright  or 
horizontol  under  stoge 
models.  Demountable 


frames  permit  empty 
truck  stocking. 


or  plastic  lominote. 
Sofety  detigned  for 
non-tipping,  ond  to 
eliminote  pinching. 


Acorn  Wire  and  Iron  Works 

4940  S.  Kilbeurn  Avtnu*  •  Chicago  32  •  LUdlew  S-0600 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES 

101  Park  Avenue  1709  W.  Eighth  Street 

_  MUrroy  Hill  9-7370  HUbbard  3-4747 


schedules  of  the  U.  S.  Congress.  No 
wonder  the  handbook  distributed  by 
Principal  DeKeyser  to  students  con¬ 
tains  the  admonition,  “Boys  should 
get  adequate  sleep  in  order  to  be 
sufficiently  alert  in  the  classroom.” 

Sixteen  units  of  credit,  earned 
either  at  the  Page  School  or  at  some 
other,  are  required  for  graduation. 
Requirements  include  English,  math¬ 
ematics,  science,  language  and  his- 


an 
astute 
investment  ^ 
in  lasting 
qmlity 


Nawcomb  portabi* 
eombinttion 
tranicriptioii  playpr 
p.  a.  sjrstams.  dozans  of 
modals.  12  to  56  watts. 
1  to  4  spaakars 


Pages  check  news  tickers  for  Senators,  j 
no  longer  “fill  snuff  boxes.” 

tory.  The  one-half  unit  required  in 
U.S.  Government  is  ureatly  enriched  ■ 
by  continuous  a.ssociation  with  many  i 
of  its  processes  as  part  of  page  assign¬ 
ments.  Electives  include  business  ; 
education,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  I 
world  history,  economics,  physics, 
biology  and  music.  The  curriculum  is 
primarily  college  preparatory,  and  ! 
both  staff  and  students  say  that  the  j 
studies  are  “tough.” 

In  spite  of  its  academic  character,  | 
the  Page  School  boasts  lively  extra-  : 
curricular  activities  which  include  a 
student  council,  yearbook,  news- 
pap>er,  six  clubs  and  a  basketball  | 
team.  A  Pan’nt-Teacher  Association 
approves  housing  accommodations 
for  the  students.  Students  pay  for 
room,  board  and  clothes  out  of  their 
stipends  as  pages,  but  books  are  free. 

One  might  think  that  the  students 
who  are  attracted  to  such  a  school 
always  go  on  to  careers  in  law,  poli¬ 
tics  or  public  administration.  Al¬ 
though  some  have  become  members 
of  Congress  or  have  held  other  gov¬ 
ernment  positions,  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  exhibit  preferences  similar  to 
those  of  the  average  American  high 
school  ptipil.  I 


NEWCOMB 

The  three  imperative  requirements  for  audio  equipment  to  be  used  for  instruc¬ 
tion  and  recreation  — safety,  audience  coverage,  dependability— are  fully  met 
in  all  Newcomb  audio  products.  Transformers  isolate  electronic  elements  from 
the  power  mains  to  positively  prevent  shock.  They  also  improve  performance. 
Coverage  and  intelligibility  are  achieved  by  high  fidelity  circuitry  and  by  care¬ 
fully  matching  output  systems  with  loudspeakers  for  optimum  efficiency. 
Newcomb  ruggedized  construction  provides  the  dependability  needed  for 
schedule-k^ping  operation.  Cases  are  made  of  crack-proof,  warp-proof  ply¬ 
wood,  glue-blocked  for  added  strength,  covered  with  washable,  scratch-resist¬ 
ant  fabrikoid,  protected  by  metal  corners.  Come-apart  hinges  eliminate  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  cabinet  construction.  All  parts  are  American-made 
including  the  new  four-speed  phono  motors. 

When  buying  for  the  future,  look  to  the  past.  Consult  your  own  service 
records.  You  will  find  that  Newcomb  equipment  costs  less  to  own  on  the  basis 
of  amortization . . .  less  to  maintain  on  any  basis.  Equate  service  life  and  up¬ 
keep  against  initial  cost  and  you  will  find  that  Newcomb  is  your  most  astute 
investment  in  lasting  quality.  It  will  pay  you  to  specify  Newcomb  every  time. 
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Newcomb  ruifodizod 
classroom  phono- 
(raphs ...  a  modal 
for  ovary  naad 


NEWCOMB  AUDIO  PRODUCTS  CO.  Dept.  S-2 
6824  Lexington  Ave.,  Hollywood  38,  California 

Gentlemen;  /  am  interested  in  the  following  audio  equip¬ 
ment.  Please  send  descriptive  bulletins  by  return  mail. 

□  Portable  'IVamcription  Player/PA.  Systems. 

G  Classroom  Phonographs. 

□  Clas.sroom  Radios  □  AM  O  FM. 

□  Stereo  Tape  Recorder  □  V4  Track  □  >4  Track. 

□  Name  of  nearest  Newcomb  dealer  or  distributor. 


Waiwoaib  Steiae  Tape  Racerder, 
Vi  track  sad  Vi  Ir^  awdsts. 
Matekiag  poitabla  aatpUHar. 


COMMUNICATIONS  CLINIC 


those  who  don't  know 
vote  no 


Those  “No”  votes  against  school 
improvements  are  cast  by  people  who 
haven’t  been  convinced  that  they 
have  a  jx*rsonal  interest  in  the  public 
schools.  This  is  the  belief  of  Frank 
B.  Stover,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 

I'he  opinion  is  shared  by  veteran 
school  administrators.  Seasoned  com¬ 
batants  of  the  school  bond  arena 
know  that  when  a  critical  bond  issue 
is  at  stake,  they  must  sell  their  pro- 
tjram.  and  sell  it  well. 

In  Peoria.  Ill.,  the  schoolmen  did 
such  a  t(ood  job  of  selling  their  pro- 
ijram  that  they  won  the  annual 
award  of  the  Peoria  .‘Xdvertising  and 
Selling  Club.  Of  course,  not  every 
school  can  win  a  public  relations  con¬ 
test,  but  reports  to  the  voters  must  be 
clear.  They  must  get  the  message 
across. 

Often,  getting  the  message  across 
is  a  matter  of  stating  the  facts  simply 
and  clearly.  Even  the  most  tax-wear\-, 
anti-school  die-hard  is  all  for  edu¬ 
cation.  It’s  spending  his  money  that 
he’s  against. 

One  of  the  jobs  of  school  admin¬ 
istrators  is  to  sell  Mr.  Taxweary  on 
the  idea  of  handing  over  his  money, 
riie  selling  job  done  by  many  school¬ 
men  is  anything  but  prize-winning. 
I'he  stubborn  opponent  of  taxation 
is  bombarded  with  reports  and  leaf¬ 
lets  that  do  not  sell,  but  fertilize  and 
water  his  seed  of  resentment  into 
full-bloomed  rebellion. 


By  Clinton  J.  McGirr,  technical  writer 
with  the  AC  Sparkplug  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  and  a  former  high  school 
science  teacher. 


You  can’t  blame  the  guy!  Let’s 
look  in  on  him  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
He  eases  himself  to  the  davenport, 
arranges  his  coffee  cup  before  him, 
and  opens  the  newspaper.  Out  falls  a 
supplement  on  the  public  schools. 
.Since  it’s  .Sunday  and  he  has  lots  of 
time,  he  glances  through  the  section. 
There’s  a  picture  of  a  class  in  brick¬ 
laying  that  interests  him.  “It’s  about 
time  they  started  teaching  kids  some¬ 
thing  useful.”  he  thinks. 

He  turns  curiously  to  the  text  of 
the  supplement.  What  about  that 
class  in  bricklaying?  He  reads: 

“These  interpretive  materials 
about  the  various  aspects  of  the 
curriculum  are  being  published  to 
promote  continued  close  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  home  and  the 
schools.  Educational  institutions  in 
a  democracy  are  expected  to  meet 
the  fundamental  needs  of  society 


Mr.  Taxwear\’s  chin  drops  to  his 
chest  and  he  jerks  awake.  He  swigs  a 
quick  bracer  from  the  coffee  cup 
and  throws  aside  the  school  section, 
growling,  “Where’s  the  sports  page?” 

You  can’t  blame  Mr.  Taxweary- 
for  falling  asleep,  and  you  can’t 
blame  him  for  not  being  interested. 
I'o  induce  him  to  read  a  school  re¬ 
port  takes  plain  talk — the  kind  of 
talk  everybody  speaks  but  few  write. 

Granted,  it  isn’t  easy  to  write  sim¬ 
ple,  direct  English.  But  to  sell  the 
average  taxpayer,  you  have  to  use  it. 
Here  are  five  rules  for  more  readable 
reports.  Follow  them,  and  your  re¬ 
port  may  compete  with  the  sports 
section. 


1.  USE  SIMPLE  WORDS 

Nothing  promotes  disinterest 
quicker  than  vague,  multi-syllable 
words.  Let’s  look  for  vague  words  in 
the  first  sentence  of  that  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement.  How  about  interpretive 
materials  or  various  aspects  or  edu¬ 
cational  institutions?  These  phrases 
are  sufficiently  vague. 

The  a\erage  taxpayer  isn’t  inter¬ 
ested  in  anything  so  dull.  If  you 
were  talking  to  a  fellow  voter,  you 
wouldn’t  use  these  words.  A  report 
should  sound  like  a  community- 
leader  talking  to  a  voter: 

“Taxweary,  we’re  publishing 
this  report  because  we  want  you  to 
know  what  we’re  teaching  up  there 
at  the  schoolhouse.” 

That’s  the  way  you  would  say  it,  and 
that’s  about  the  way  you  should 
write.  Phrases  like  interpretive  ma¬ 
terials  and  various  aspects  are  showy 
and  they  roll  on  the  tongue,  but  no¬ 
body  talks  that  way.  In  a  report,  they 
lull  the  reader  to  sleep. 

Another  path  to  slumberland  is 
technical  terminology.  Educator’s 
shop  talk,  tax  terms,  and  statistician’s 
lingo  have  ways  of  creeping  into  re¬ 
ports.  These  only  confuse  Mr.  Tax¬ 
weary. 

Here’s  a  confusing  bit,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  A  report  explaining  why  a 
school  board  gives  tests  to  prospec¬ 
tive  teacher  says: 

“The  teaching  tests  provide  a 
means  of  appraising  an  applicant 
in  a  classroom  situation  where  he 
may  reveal  his  ability  to  establish 
and  maintain  rapport  with  chil- 
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drcn,  as  well  as  his  command  of 
teaching  techniques.” 

This  is  schoolman  talk,  and  has  no 
place  in  a  report  to  the  public.  It’s 
like  a  dtKtor  telling  you  your  trouble 
is  epistaxis.  You’d  never  guess  it, 
but  he  means  that  you  have  a  nose 
bleed. 

You  know  what  it  means  to  “es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  rapjxart”  with 
a  room  full  of  youngsters.  Any 
teacher  does.  It  means  getting  and 
holding  the  attention  of  20  to  30 
miniature  volcanoes.  Parents  mars’el 
at  a  teacher’s  ability  to  do  that.  But 
few  parents  would  recognize  the 
ability  when  expresscrd  as  “establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  rapport.” 

Another  source  of  narcotic  tenni- 
nology  is  tax  phrasing.  Can  you 
blame  Mr.  Taxweary  for  turning  to 
the  latest  basketball  scores  when  he 
reads ; 

“A  general  property  tax  not  to 
exceed  1.1  mil  for  the  years  1958 
and  1959  on  the  dollar  of  the  total 
assigned  evaluation  of  property  in 
the  city  subject  to  taxation  provide 
the  major  portion  of  revenue  for 
this  extension  fund.” 

2.  I  SE  SHORT  SENTENCES 

'I'he  average  sentence  length  in 
popular  magazines  is  about  20  words. 
Ix>ng,  involved  sentences  hold  a 
reader’s  head  under  water.  He  can’t 
breathe.  Reread  the  tax  statement 
we  just  discussed.  There  are  two 
thoughts  in  that  one  sentence;  (1) 
the  extension  fund  b  supported  by  a 
tax,  and  (2)  the  tax  is  1.1  mil.  Let’s  ' 
rewrite  the  statement; 

"This  extension  fund  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  property  tax.  I'he  tax 
is  1.1  mil  on  each  dollar  of  as¬ 
sessed  evaluation.” 

3.  I  SE  exampit:»s 

Whenever  you  must  explain  some¬ 
thing,  use  examples.  Teachers  have 
done  this  since  the  beginning  of  their 
profession,  and  the  lesson  shouldn’t 
be  lost  on  writers  of  school  reports. 

Take  that  bit  on  taxes.  Many  peo-  | 
pie  don’t  understand  what  a  1.1  mil  | 
tax  means  to  their  pocketbooks.  It  ' 
should  be  explained  like  this; 

“If  the  tax  evaluation  on  your  I 
home  is  $10,000  (and  that’s  the  j 


average  evaluation  in  this  city), 
your  tax  bill  for  this  fund  will  be 
$11.00.  Not  bad,  considering  the 
advantages  our  youngsters  will 
receive.” 

I.  TEST  BEFORE 

PI  blic;ation 

Ask  two  or  three  laymen  to  read 
your  report  before  it  goes  to  the 
printer.  Ask  them  for  criticism.  If 
it’s  not  clear,  they’ll  tell  you.  Remem¬ 
ber,  don’t  test  the  report  on  another 


schoolman;  give  it  to  a  layman. 

5.  REWRITE 

Rewrite,  reread  and  rewrite.  Do 
this  until  the  report  is  perfectly  clear. 
The  liest  authors  in  the  world  use  this 
technique.  Don’t  be  ba.shful  about 
joining  the  group. 

Follow  these  five  steps  and  Mr. 
Taxweary  won’t  turn  hurriedly  to 
the  sports  pages.  He’ll  read  your  re¬ 
port,  and  the  chances  are  good  that 
he’ll  vote  “Yes”  when  he  knows. 
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Compare  the  smooth,  grit-free  Walk-Top  sur¬ 
face  above  with  the  ordinary  pavement  shown 
right.  You  will  easily  see  why  this  non-abrasive 
material  reduces  wear  on  children’s  shoes  and 
clothes  to  a  minimum. 

Walk-Top  “saves  kids,”  too!  Observation  has 
proved  that  surfacing  playgrounds  with  Walk-Top  reduces  both  the  number 
and  seriousness  of  abrasions  resulting  from  falls. 

Across  the  nation,  school  officials  in  small  conununities  and  large  are 
specifying  Walk-Top  for  school  yard  pavement  sealing.  In  Los  Angeles,  for 
instance,  more  than  30,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  such  areas  have  been  Walk-Top 
surfaced  in  the  last  few  years. 

For  complete  information  on  Walk-Top,  the  trouble-free  surfacing  for 
your  play  areas,  contact  our  nearest  office. 


American  Bitumuls  &  Asphalt  Company 

320  MAiKn,  SAN  FtAHClSCO  20.  CAUF.  Atlanta  8.  Ga.  Portland  8.  Ore. 

Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.  Mobile.  Ala.  Oakland  1,  Calif. 

Baltimore  3.  Md.  St.  Louis  17,  Mo  Inglewood,  Calif. 

Cincinnati  38.  Ohio  Tucson.  Ariz.  San  Juan  23,  P.  R. 
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Cleveland  Temple  addition 
expands  its  educational 
and  cultural  program 


Exterior  pfiotos:  to  Nary> 


PLANT 


NEWS  BRIEFS 


To  MEET  THE  demands  of  its  expanding  seven-day-a- 
week  educational  and  cultural  program,  the  Temple  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  recently  added  a  new  w  ing  to  its  existing 
facilities,  at  a  cost  of  $950,000. 

I'he  architects,  Michael  M.  Kane  of  Cleveland,  and 
Perkins  and  Will  of  Chicago,  felt  that  the  original  archi¬ 
tect  had  achieved  a  complete  expression  on  the  exterior. 
Hence  they  made  only  a  quiet  joining,  creating  their 
own  drama  in  the  interior  spaces.  The  new  w'ing  does  not 
imitate  the  original  Byzantine  architecture,  but  does 
create  a  conceptual  unity  with  it. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  an  auditorium.  Only  13  rows 
deep,  it  can  accommodate  600  people  around  the  pag¬ 
eant-type  stage.  A  serenely  beautiful  room,  it  is  constantly 
used  by  both  the  congregation  and  the  community. 

The  Sunday  School  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are 
where  much  of  the  building’s  drama  bursts  into  being. 
Through  a  corridor  window-wall  one  looks  out  on  a  roof 
garden,  which  is  walled  in  by  cypross  panels  and  Byzan¬ 
tine  tile  and  is  pervaded  by  the  great  Temple  dome.  The 
busy  crosstown  street  to  the  east  has  been  walled  off ; 
classrooms  focus  inward,  heightening  the  reverence  and 
concentration  needed  for  religious  study. 

The  design  of  this  floor,  while  simple,  has  synibolic 
overtones.  Seven  hexagonal-shapt'd  classrooms  form  a 
honeycomb  in  the  central  area,  echoing  the  angles  of 
the  Temple  dome.  Six  more  classrooms  range  along  the 
glass-walled  northern  exposure.  None  of  the  corridor 
walls  arc  solid,  but  an*  composed  of  six  feet  of  walnut 
paneling  topped  by  four  feet  of  gla.ss.  The  inside  class¬ 
rooms  are  flooded  with  daylight  from  skylights  and  re¬ 
flected  light  from  the  corridors. 

This  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  an  adjoining 
unit  of  the  total  Temple  structure.  By  extending  the  roof 
of  the  new  wing,  the  architects  made  an  overhang.  The 
design  of  the  resulting  roof  garden,  in  this  area,  is  one 
that  Biblical  Hebrew's  might  have  brought  back  from 


the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  The  graveled  walks, 
planting  boxes,  benches,  patterned  tile,  rectangular  ptK)l 
and  traditional  seven-branched  candlestick  (Menorah) 
— all  are  unified  by  the  symbolic,  angular  theme  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Temple  itself. 

Since  building  the  addition,  the  1  emple  has  enrolled 
1,500  children  in  its  total  program.  On  Sundays,  385 
children,  from  kindergarten  through  the  fifth  grade, 
meet  in  the  new  wing.  On  Saturdays,  six  sixth-grade 
groups  use  those  rooms  which  are  equipped  for  their  age 
level.  Tuesdays  through  Fridays  three  confirmation 
classes  meet  in  the  wing.  Both  the  children’s  and  the 
adults’  libraries  are  in  constant  use. 


Above:  hexagonal-shaped  classroom,  which  looks  out 
into  the  roof  garden,  is  lighted  by  skylights,  reflected 
light  from  corridors.  Right:  the  roof  garden  in  winter, 
with  the  great  Temple  dome  in  the  background. 
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VISUAL  PROOF 


treatment 


...  and 
reasonable/ 


JUlNOMf  treatment 

^0*  DOST  MOPS.  OUSTERS 

AHO  OUST  CLOTHS 


VISA-TRET  is  the  best  treatment  ever 
produced  for  treating  dusting  tools 
and  in  addition  assuring  your  school 
facilities  maximum  protection  from  fire 
and  bacteria  at  no  extra  cost.  Rubon 
dust  mops,  dusters  and  dust  cloths, 
treated  with  VISA-TRET  are  the  com¬ 
plete  answer  to  school  maintenance 
departments. 


Fire  Hazard  Only 


Write  for  yovr  personalized  copy  of  our 
new  catalog  for  complete  information 
on  VISA-TRET  and  HURON  DUST  MOfS, 
DUSTERS,  WATER  MOPS  AND  POLISH 


INCORPORATED 


alls  SOUTH  OSAGE  INDEPENDENCE,  MO. 


mPS  YOUR 
EQUIPMENT  READY 
FOR  USE 


•  BACKS 


•  TOPS 


•  TABLET 
ARMS 

for  worn  or  damaged 


Save  time . . .  save  storage  space.  Prepare 
your  visual  presentation  in  advance  on  the 
portable  Pixmabilc.  roll  it  in,  show  it,  store 
your  equipment  on  it.  Sponge  rubber  top, 
large  enough  for  both  movie  and  slide  pro¬ 
jector.  Has  4"  wheels,  equipped  with  brakes 
that  hold  on  incline.  Vibrationless.  Several 
models  and  heights.  42"  fable  aaly  S22.9S. 


ANY  SIZE  •  ANY  STYLE 


Make  a  better  showing  with  the  versatile 
OPTIVOX,  suitable  for  eitiier  floor  or  table. 
Steel  working  board,  finished  in  "rite-on" 
green,  is  adaptable  for  chalk,  charts,  or  mag¬ 
nets.  Aluminum  legs  fold  into  compact  unit. 
Only  $44.95  Carrying  case,  lamps  optional. 

Write  far  literotnre  and  NnnM  af  Denier. 
SanM  Dealer  Territeries  Open.  Write . . . 


hifiUie  Comftiele  and 

Owt,  SpecijficaUcmA,! 

WARVEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

GILLETT,  WISCONSIN 
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EXECUTIVE'S  BOOKSHELF 


PROFESSIONAL  ADMINISTRATORS  FOR 
AMERICA'S  SCHOOLS 

The  38th  Yearbook  of  the  AASA. 
Washington,  D.  C.  I960.  $5. 

The  heart  of  this  book  Is  a  series  of 
coherent  and  thoughtful  recommen¬ 
dations  for  action  to  raise  school 
administration  to  a  profession.  The 
recommendations  are  comprehen¬ 
sive.  They  are  based  on  the  com¬ 
mission’s  own  research  and  investi¬ 
gation  of  existing  research — all 
formulated  to  meet  conditions  as 
they  are  and  most  probably  will  be; 
and  are  founded  in  a  consistent 
theory  of  school  administration 
which  represents  a  consensus  of  the 
articulate.  They  are  responsible  in 
that  they  give  sufficient  detail  in 
their  models,  in  their  procedures  for 
change  and  in  the  investigation  both 
of  costs  involved  and  ways  to  meet 
the  costs. 

There  are  two  troublesome  ques¬ 
tions  recognized  but  not  fully  dealt 
with  by  the  commission.  How  do  we 
get  school  boards  to  select  superin¬ 
tendents  (and  other  administrators) 
who  are  professional  in  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  sense?  How  do  we  encourage 
the  strong  university  preparation 
programs  and  discourage  (prevent) 
the  weak  ones? 

A  more  troublesome  difficulty  is 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  broad  base 
of  the  theory.  Is  there  any  parallel 
for  the  profession  which  is  reached 
by  so  prolonged  a  “preparation”  in¬ 
cluding  graduate  study  and  teacher- 
principal-central  administration  ex¬ 
perience?  Can  a  superintendent  be 
selected  or  effective  at  age  26-30,  or 
must  he  have  had  substantial  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  classroom  and  principal- 
ship? 

The  commission  was  fortunate  in 
its  membership,  and  perhaps  esjje- 
cially  in  a  chairman,  Hollis  Moore, 
Jr,,  who  is  in  a  strategic  ptosition  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Advancement  of  School 
Administration, 


This  publication,  the  last  in  a 
long  series  of  AASA  Yearbooks,  is 
nearly  unique  in  the  appropriateness 
of  the  subject  to  the  organization  it 
serves,  in  the  coherence,  order  and 
completeness  of  its  presentation  and 
its  effective  style.  It  has  steered  an 
admirable  course  between  the  Scylla 
of  symposium  and  the  Charybdis  of 
the  lowest  common  denominator — 
which  have  wrecked  the  efforts  of  the 
scattered  and  disparate  group  which 
neces-sarily  composes  the  usual  rep¬ 
resentative  commission. 

The  temptation  is  to  summarize 
and  quote  in  detail.  Since  every 
member  of  AAS.A  receives  a  copy, 
however,  this  reviewer’s  role  is  to 
urge  careful  study  by  superintend¬ 
ents,  by  universities,  by  state  educa¬ 
tion  departments,  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  by  school  boards. 
The  recommendations  and  sugges¬ 
tions  are  aimed  at  them  and  require 
change  by  them.  For  appetites  that 
need  titillating,  here  are  a  few  tidbits, 
selected  at  random; 

•  “The  mean  time  in  position  (as 
superintendent  of  schools)  is  nine 
years.” 

•  About  one  fourth  of  the  251 
university  programs  of  preparation 
in  educational  administration  enroll 
no  full-time  students;  one  half  enroll 
ten  or  fewer!  Only  29  programs  en¬ 
roll  as  many  as  25. 

•  Professional  reading  ranks  ver\' 
high  as  a  daily  in-service  resource — 
rated  by  superintendents  and  by  the 
commis-sion. 

•  .  the  awesome  task  of  pro- 
\iding  preparation  programs  that 
make  sense.” 

•  Cost  per  student  of  two-year 
program  should  be  $10,000-$  15,000. 
Fellowship  funds  should  provide 
$7,000-$  12,000;  cost  to  institutions 
is  $3,000  plus  or  minus. 

•  “Professional  education  is  not  a 
spectator  sport — it  must  get  the  stu¬ 
dent  out  of  the  grandstand.” 


KHRUSHCHEV  AND  THE  CENTRAL 
COMMIHEE  SPEAK  ON  EDUCATION 

By  George  S.  Counts.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.:  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press.  1959.  66  pp.  $2.50. 

How  has  Russia,  recently  one  of  the 
backward  nations,  developed  into 
one  of  the  great  world  powers?  The 
answer  lies  in  the  undisputed  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Soviet  education.  Knowl¬ 
edgeable  people  therefore,  realize 
the  current  signiHcance  of  Dr. 
Counts’  appraisal  of  this  endeavor. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  proclaimed 
that  Soviet  education  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  designed  to  help  that  nation 
surpass  the  industrial  and  scientific 
accomplishments  of  the  advanced 
capitalist  nations. 

The  author.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Columbia  University,  makes  a  valua¬ 
ble  contribution  in  his  penetrating 
critique.  The  volume  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first,  “The  Recon¬ 
struction  of  Soviet  Education,”  is  an 
authoritative  analysis  of  educational 
goals  and  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  achieved.  The  second  is  a 
translation  of  the  48  theses  presented 
in  No\  ember,  1958  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
US.SR.  The  theses  sharply  criticize 
the  present  system  with  its  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  gap  between  instruction 
and  life.  A  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  education  and  living  is  de¬ 
manded.  Educational  policies  are 
in  the  light  of  Russia’s  domestic  and 
world  situations. 

The  broad  educational  goals  are 
(a)  to  attain  world  supremacy,  (b)  to 
bring  the  ideal  of  international  Com¬ 
munism  to  fruition  and  (c)  unques¬ 
tioning  loyalty  to  the  regime.  But  the 
immediate  aim  is  to  make  education 
more  practical — in  effect,  to  increase 
the  sorely  needed  labor  force.  T’  »■ 
government  strongly  emphasizes  t’^a* 
economic  and  cultural  developmen' 
requires  vocational  instniction  as 
well  as  general  education. 
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OV.264  I 

When  You're  Ready  to  Talk, 
About  Classroom  TV  ... 


VISUAL  > 


-<  AUDIO  > - 


CLASSItOOM 


STUDIO 

CiiB*r«s,  Him  1*4 


Sli4«  C4«ipmt«t,  1-^ VISUAL  >  I 
ViMtl  MrAndli  P  r.inWdl  C-ASSROOM 
Switckwi  ft  Wxim  r  ^  AUDIO 


^VISUAL  >- 


■<audio>-H 


CLASSROOM 


Why  not  let  our  engineers  point  out  the  advantages — both  cost- 
wise  and  performancewise — of  the  centralized  studio.  And,  there 
are  other  ideas — such  as  the  distribution  system — which  we’U 
discuss  with  you  in  helping  plan  YOUR  ETV  layout. 

Sarkes  Tarzian,  Inc.,  is  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  ETV  systems, 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  nation’s  foremost  suppliers  of 
television  equipment  for  educational  use. 

Always  we  have  stressed  simplicity  and  reliability  of  operation 
—  ease  of  maintenance  . . .  low  initial  cost,  as  well  as  low  oper¬ 
ating  cost.  And,  it’s  interesting  to  note:  most  of  our  ETV 
equipment  has  been  purchased  in  competitive  bidding.  May  we 
submit  a  proposal  to  meet  your  individual  requirements.  Write 
or  call: 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  DEPT. 
BROADCAST  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


SARKES  TARZIAN  INC 

east  hitfside  drive  •  bloomirtgton,  irniiana 
'  edison  2-7251 
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FOLDING  CNAIIS 
All  •  ^eel.  aho  pl>- 
wood  or  padded  seat. 
Complete  line.  Direct 
prices,  discounts.  Sec 
(atalof. 

TAUi  and 
CHAW  TtUCAS 
the  leader, 
7  models, 
sizes  —  for 
transporting,  storing,  fimooth 
rollini:.  eass  loading.  See  Catalog. 


TABLE  LINE 

_ 1 

FREE-NEW  1960  CATALOG  AND 
DIREG -TO -INSTITUTIONS  PRICES 

kitchen  committees,  social  groaps.  attention!  Direcl-from« 
factors  prices— disconnis  up  to  40'’r — ternis.  (  hurches, 
Schools.  Clubs.  IxMlces  and  all  oreaniralions.  Dur  new 
S1D\Rt>t  I9h<»  FtM.D-KINt.  Fill  DIM;  B\NQt  FT 
T.ABI.FS  are  unmatched  for  f|tialit>,  durahilits,  consen* 
ience  and  handMune  appearance. 

NFW — (  omplelHs  automatic  loch  on  pedestals  and  legs* 
'‘Snaps'*  them  rigidis  in  |dace.  or  ftdded  Hat.  New  pedestal 
and  frame  conslmctkHi. 

Mail  coupon,  write,  wire  or  phone  for  onr  beautiful  new 
catalog  with  color  pictures  of  Folding  Tables.  Folding 
Chahs.  Table  and  Chair  I  mcks.  Portable  Partitions, 
Bulletin  Boards.  Folding  Risers  and  Platforms. 


I 


Pluasu  snnd  rtw  nuw  1960  Monroe  FOLD-KING  Catalog  -  pricos,  diKounts,  turms. 


AmRtCAH 

THE  COMBINATION  LOCK 
WITH  THE  blue  DIAL 


Equip  your  hall  and  gym  lockers  with  AMERICAN, 
the  newest  stainless  steel  combination  padlocks — 
attractive  blue  dial,  white  numbers  and  divisions — 
Easy  to  see  and  open — self-locking.  Automatic  tum¬ 
bler  disarrangement.  Two  styles — with  or  without 
key  control.  Two  Year  Guarantee.  A  highly  efficient 
padlock  at  special  school  discounts  to  fit  trimmed 
budgets. 

for  comp/efe  dotailt  request  a 

FREE  COPY  OP  CATALOG  5100 


JUNKUNC  BROTHERS 

MERICAN  LOCK  COMPANY 

1145  W  Garfield  Blvd  .  Chicago  31,  Illinois 
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IKP  /<7/-^o//pnwpr  stations 


in  your 
lab  and  shop 
furniture^  ^ 

.£=4- 


standard  AC  outlets 


and  every  work  station  will  have 


COMPLETE  VARIABLE 
AC  AND  DC 
ELECTRICAL  SERVICE 


Nom«  of  church,  orgoniiatlen _ 

Moil  to _ 

AddruM _ _ _ _ _ 

City - 


Title _ 


We  ore  interested  m  (Toblus,  Choirs,  etc.). _ _  . 


THE  MONROE  COMPANY  COLFAX.  IOWA 


SEND  OR  PHONE  NOW  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION! 


ENGINEERING  COMPANY  •  INC. 

37  MARCY  STREET,  FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY 

telephone:  FREEHOLD  8-1111 

See  Lab-Volt  at  Atlantic  City,  Booth  No.  1033 
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OV-268 


The  author  distinguishes  the  edu¬ 
cational  implications  of  a  dictator¬ 
ship  and  those  of  a  democracy.  He 
is  eminently  qualified  to  interpret 
Russian  pronouncements  in  educa¬ 
tion,  having  spent  much  time  during 
the  past  decades  thorouchly  studying 
their  school  system. 


ACADEMIC  PROCESSION-Reflections 
of  a  College  President 

By  Henry  M.  H’rislon.  New  York: 

Columbia  University  Press.  1959. 
222  pp.  $4. 

Paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  this 
is  a  warm  human  document  which 
scrupulously  fails  to  report  any  but 
the  barest  facts  of  President  Wris- 
ton’s  personal  life.  It  is,  however,  a 
testament  to  the  challenge,  the  vari¬ 
ety  and  the  reward  of  a  life  as  col¬ 
lege  president. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  how-to-do- 
it  answers,  yet  one  cannot  escape  the 
wisdom  of  his  self-prescriptions  in  all 
aspects  of  college  administration.  His 
joy  in  the  work,  his  sense  of  its  long 
and  large  purpose,  lend  vitality  to 
his  genuine  all  encompassing  interest 
in  the  details  of  administration.  Yet 
he  is  the  strongest  possible  answer  to 
those  who  assert  that  administration 
is  a  function  discrete  from  and  even 
incompatible  with  education  and  that 
the  administrator  cannot,  other  than 
by  chance  reputation,  be  also  an 
educator. 

.Superintendents  will  enjoy,  as 
much  as  Dr.  Wriston’s  particular 
colleagues,  the  accounts  of  his  wres¬ 
tling  with  trustees,  faculty,  alumni 
and  his  own  associate  administrators. 

PLANNING  AMERICA'S  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 

By  a  Special  Commission,  /1.4.9.-I. 

Washington,  D.  C.  1960.  $6. 
5>chool  building  students  will  wel¬ 
come  especially  a  warmly  written 
chapter  on  Beauty:  A  Basic  Ingredi¬ 
ent.  The  commission  gently  scolds 
architects  and  educators  for  permit¬ 
ting  “functional”  to  be  defined  ex¬ 
clusively  in  terms  of  permitting  ac¬ 
tivities  and  urges  beauty  as  an  im¬ 
portant  function  of  the  learners’  en¬ 
vironment.  They  know  that  environ¬ 
ment  educates  and  that  beautiful 


I 


get  versatile  gymnasium 
seating  for  your  new  or 
present  school  building 


permit  ciuick,  easy  set-up  changes 
for  every  gymnasium  event 

YOU  CAN  assure  profitable  jull-time  use  of  your  school  gymnasium 
— planned  or  existing — with  this  modern  equipment,  available  in 
recessed,  wall-attached,  movable  and  reverse-fold  types.  Seating 
set-up  changes  are  made  quickly  to  fit  every  event.  Any  number 
of  rows  can  be  locked  open  {see  photo).  Safway  telescoping  gym 
seats  give  you  these  practical  advantages: 

SPECTATOR  COMFORT— Good  »ioM  Sw  EASY  C5PERAT10N— Stroighf-lino  fracking  with 

fro«n  svary  taot.  Ampla  foot  and  knaa  a*tra-lorfla  whaah  ond  nylon  glidat.  Motortzad 

room;  comfortobla  inclinad  »aot«.  oparotion  ovoilobla  (no#  naadad  undar  14  rows). 

COMPLETE  SAFETY— full  protaction  for  GOOD  LOOKS— SaoH  na$t  bock  into  a 

spactotort,  gym  man  ond  motntanonca  panonnal.  Kondsoma  vartkol  cobinat.  Sofway'a  rich,  worm 

FLOOR  PROTECTION — Non-morking  wKaah  Goldan  Oak  fWuth  will  ba  In  harmony 

rod  in  taporota  frocks  to  pravant  grooving.  with  ony  intariof. 


WRITE 

FOR  FREE  BULLETIN 

162H 


SAFWAY  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC 

622S  W.  Stata  Sirggt 
MILWAUKEE  13.  WISCONSIN 
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Save  your  floors  -  Save  your  furniture 
with  BUCKEYE  'Spring  Kushion  " 

NOISELESS  GLIDES 


AUTffiESMl 


COMPLETE  REFRIGERATION 
SYSTEM  ON  14"  x  46" 
PANEL  AVAILABLE 
FOR  MANY  SIZES 

•  Hermetically  sealed 

•  Ready  to  operate 


coolers 


freezers  | 


or  combinations 


erjKXrs  MUM! 


YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO 

BOOTHS  1512  and  1514 

AT  THE  AASA  CONVENTION  FOR  A 
DEMONSTRATION  OF  LOW  COST 


NAIL  TYPE 

(Itr  wood  f«mit«r«) 

L  No.  U6N 

I  5/«" I 

I  No.  136N 

L  7/8“ ( 

No.  176N 
1-1/1 
No.  206N 
1-1/4 
No.  3S6N 


LOCKING  SPRING  TYPE* 

(for  metal  tubular  furniture) 
No.  116TM 

5/8"  diam.  ^ 

No.  136TM  M 

l/V  dIam.  iJSi 

No.  176TM  IWM 

1-1/16"  diam  UH 

No.  206TM 

1-1/4"  diam. 

No.  356TM 

1-1/2"  ei.'0i 


'Specify  I.D.  8  O.D.  or  0.0.  &  Ga.,  plus  R-Round  Tubing,  or  S-Square 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


Buckeye  Spring-Kushion  Glides  are  the  only  glides  guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  come  loose  from  furniture,  thanks  to  these 
exclusive  features: 

^  a  heat  tempered  coil  of  spring  steel  designed  to 
outlast  the  life  of  the  furniture 
^  the  deep  hardened,  extra-heavy  gauge 
steel  cap,  nickel-plated  ond  highly  pol¬ 
ished  to  take  all  wear,  resist  scuffs,  last 
longer,  look  better 

Avoilablt  it  Nicktl,  trots,  Irtnis,  llsck  Nicktl  ot  no  sxlro  ckorg*. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  and  QUOTATIONS  TODAY 

“the  glides— and  the  prices— are  right!' 

I  BUCKEYE  GLIDE  CO..  INC. 

I  IfC  lAST  II  STtllT  •  NiW  TOIK  10  N. 


EUREKA  WILLIAMS 
CORPORATION 

FectorMs  ot 

Bloomington,  Illinois 
Canastota,  New  York 


i  HOUGH  AUTOMATION  is  a 
rather  new  term,  it’s  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time  with  DON  equip¬ 
ment.  For  example,  egg  timers  that 
stop  cooking  at  the  proper  time; 
toasters  that  run  continuously;  meat 
slicers  that  control  the  thickness  of 
the  slice;  potato  peelers;  dishwashing 
machines  and  garbage  disposals  that 
stop  when  their  work  is  done,  are 
examples  of  automatic  operation. 
DON  has  mechanical  equipment  for 
various  operations:  mixers,  glass 
washers,  coffee  makers,  potato  cut¬ 
ters,  meat  grinders,  knife  sharpeners, 
and  others. 

There  are  50,000  items  here  at  DON 
—  furnishings  and  supplies  as  well 
as  equipment  —  everything  needed 
for  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
food  and  drink.  Discuss  your  prob¬ 
lems  and  your  needs  with  the  friendly 
DON  talesman. 


Aluminum  or  steel  sectional  construction 

Sanitary!  Strong!  Efficient!  You  can  assemble  any  size  cooler, 
freezer  or  combination  in  any  shape  from  standard  sections.  Add 
sections  to  increase  size  as  your  requirements  grow  Easy  to  dis¬ 
assemble  for  relocation. 

Bally  Case  and  Cooler,  Inc.,  Bally,  Pa. 

Get  details  —  write  Dept.  OV-2  for  FREE  book. 


Th»  famous  DON  Cuor- 
oiWm  of  sotisfoction  or 
your  menay  bock  op- 
plios  to  ovaryrfcmo  tofd 
by  DON. 


Bookshelf  (continued) 

environment  builds  values  while  it 
reinforces  learnings. 

Another  quite  different  contribu¬ 
tion  is  made  in  a  chapter  on  Sites 
which  t^ives  helpful  information  on 
everything  from  educational  consid¬ 
erations  to  leijal  steps  and  public  re¬ 
lations  consequences. 

'I  bis  volume  is  a  worthy  successor 
to  the  AAS.\  Yearbook  of  1949.  Like 
most  works  of  a  commission  it  is  un¬ 
even  where  agreement  came  hardest. 
However,  Chairman  Shirley  Cooper  ^ 
and  his  four  pairs  of  associates  (two  j 
architects,  two  superintendents,  two 
state  school  plant  officials  and  two  I 
special  contributors)  are  to  be  con-  I 
uratulated  for  producing  a  helpful  \ 
l)ook  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
added  to  the  library  of  schord  peo¬ 
ple  and  architects  everywhere. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY¬ 
MAKING  IN  EDUCATION 

By  John  H’allon.  Baltimore,  Md.: 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1959. 
207  ftp.  $5. 

Must  the  educational  administrator 
lx*  an  educator?  Or  is  he  an  adminis¬ 
trator  whose  work  is  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  oruanization?  Is  it  essential  for 
the  sur\ival  of  an  educational  orcan- 
i/ation  that  the  skilled  administrator 
should  have  a  threat  deal  to  say  alxiut 
its  purposes? 

I  )r.  Walton  joins  those  who  believe 
tliat  the  administrative  function  can 
be  abstracted  from  the  other  func¬ 
tions  of  an  oruanization.  hence  he’d 
\ote  “no”  on  the  first  proposition  and 
“yes”  on  the  second.  On  the  third 
question  he’d  say  “no”  because  edu¬ 
cational  organizations  depend  on 
those  outside  for  purpose-direction. 

Although  the  book’s  jacket  cites 
Dr.  Walton’s  experience,  the  author 
requires  no  warrant.  What  he  says 
stands  successfully  on  its  own  merits. 
This  is  a  timely  book  and  a  thought¬ 
ful  one. 

The  title  promises  more  than  the 
book  delivers  in  the  troublesome 
areas  where  administration  and 
policy-making  are  so  often  indis¬ 
tinguishable.  Hut  the  distinction 
grows  out  of  the  major  thesis  that 
the  three  principal  functions  of  ad¬ 
ministration  are;  (1)  the  discern¬ 


ment  of  an  organization’s  purposes; 
(2)  the  direction  of  activities  within 
the  organization  in  their  reciprocal 
relations  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  accepted  purposes;  and  (3)  the 
providing  of  means  for  an  organiza¬ 
tion’s  sursival. 

In  sum,  this  can  be  commended  to 
thoughtful  administrators  in  every 
kind  of  educational  enterprise,  and 
to  the  many  students  of  administra¬ 
tive  theory.  It  is  by  no  means  lively 
reading  but  w  ill  reward  the  attentive 
reader. 


BRAZIL:  EDUCATION  IN  AN 
EXPANDING  ECONOMY 

By  Augustus  F.  Faust.  Bulletin 
1959,  No.  13,  Office  of  Education, 
HEW.  142  pp.  50t 
This  booklet  describes  the  educa¬ 
tional  organization  and  services  in 
Brazil,  along  with  related  problems 
that  mark  the  transition  from  a  co¬ 
lonial  to  a  modem  economy.  Gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  and  students  of 
international  education  will  find  it 
useful.  Available  from  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 
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no  other  chalkboard  with  a  surface  like 


SLATO*  STEEL 


and  it's  GUARANTEED  for 
the  life  of  the  building  .  .  . 


iASY  TO  INSTALL 
No  special  wall  con¬ 
struction  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Choice  of  two 
types  of  anodized 
oluminvNn  trim  and 
chalk  trough. 


SlatoSteel’s  hard,  non-absorbing  silicate  surface 
wears  indefinitely,  never  forming  shine  or  “blind 
spots”  even  after  hardest  usage.  Writing  is  always 
clear  and  distinct — easy  to  read,  regardless  of  the 
type  of  chalk  used.  Holds  magnetized  teaching 
objects,  letters,  etc.,  for  “see  and  move”  learning. 

SlatoSteel  is  coated  with  vitreous  material  fused  on 
lightweight  sheet  steel  on  selected  backing  mate¬ 
rial.  Easy  to  handle,  moderately  priced,  SlatoSteel 
is  a  tough,  flexible,  resilient  chalkboard  that  will 
never  crack  or  chip.  Never  harmed  by  cleaning 
solutions  or  water. 


writm  for  full  dolaih  and  pricot  of  SlaloSlooS  and  othor  BC  chalkboards  and  eorkboards 

serving  the  nation's  Bl.c.KL.i.Y/C-A.R.P.Y. 

schools  through  dealers  1914  no.  narragansett  avc.  •  Chicago  39,  ill. 
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•  •  This  is  another  in¬ 

stance  of  the  flexibility  of  E-Z- 
Fold,  Inc.,  backstops.  The  ^oal 
hinges  directly  in  front  of  the 
stage,  yet  is  folded  in  minutes, 
(electrically)  out  of  sight. 


For  more  information  concerning 
your  particular  situation,  write  to 
E-Z-Fold,  Inc.,  Spearville,  Kansas. 
Our  engineering  department  will  be 
glad  to  assist  you  in  determining  the 
type  goal  most  suitable  for  your 
needs. 


We  invite  you  to  visit  our  booth, 
#1220,  at  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators 
convention,  in  Atlantic  City. 


Teacher’s  desks,  demon¬ 
stration  stands,  student’s 
business  machine  stands, 
adjustable  typing  stands 
or  adjustable  chairs — all 
are  posture  equipment  in 
matching  colors  and 
styles. 


WHAT’S  “UP  FRONT”  COUNTS 
WITH  YOUR  SPECTATORS,  TOO 


That  it  why  more  and  more  schools  are  installing  Scoremaster 
electric  scoreboards  for  basketball  and  football. 


AC-460  The  deluxe  of 
drawing  tables.  Large 
24”  X  24”  adjustable 
drawing  surface  (larger 
available).  Equipped  with 
built-in  board  storage  for 
6  boards  20”  x  28”  and 
built-in  tabotet  with  6 
drawers  with  individual 
locks  and  keys  and  mast¬ 
er  key. 


VISITORS 


Model  250-6,  Electric  Basketball  Board 
72"  X  34"  X  6"  Overall;  5"  Letters;  6V4"  x  10"  Numbergrams 

Not  only  are  they  attractive,  but  they  deliver  years  of 
trouble-free  service  and  their  modern  design  and  engi¬ 
neered  improvements  make  them  fast,  accurate  and 
visible  from  every  point.  Write  today  for  literature  and 
prices. 
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Booklet  Cautions  Against 
Unethical  Job  Recruiting 

Bethlehem,  Pa. — College  place¬ 
ment  officers  should  counsel  students 
in  job  selection  but  not  unduly  in¬ 
fluence  them.  Employers  should  not 
offer  special  gifts  to  students  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  take  jobs. 

These  are  two  suggestions  among 
many  in  the  first  revisions  of  “The 
Principles  and  Practices  of  College 
Recruiting,”  a  six-page  leaflet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  College  Placement 
Council  located  here  and  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  leaflet, 
which  lists  mutual  obligations  of  stu¬ 
dents,  employers  and  placement  of¬ 
ficers,  is  being  distributed  to  1..500 
college  placement  officers  and  3,0(X) 
top  business,  industrv-  and  covem- 
ment  executives. 

With  business  booming  again,  the 
Council  and  the  Chamber  expect  a 
boom  in  the  number  of  interviewers 
arriving  on  college  campuses  in  the 
next  few  months  to  talk  with  seniors 
and  graduate  .students. 


Schools  Seek  to  Supplement 
Revenue  from  Property  Tax 

The  lo.ng-simmeri.ng  debate  over  the  adequacy  of  the  property  tax  to  raise 
sufficient  funds  for  the  support  of  education  has  been  renewed  with  added 
vigor.  A  recently-released  study  by  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  shows  that  by  1%5  there  will  be  a  $2.1  billion  gap  between  the  cost 
of  public  primary  and  secondarv-  education  and  the  revenue  from  the  people 
for  its  support. 

“As  long  as  the  property  tax  is  the  main  revenue  source  of  the  schools.”  said 
the  survey,  “general  price  level  increases,  and  particularly  teacher  salary  level 

increases,  are  likely  to  create  major 


Whole  Community  Proud 
Of  New  High  School 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. — A  new  school  can 
be  a  source  of  pride  for  an  entire 
community.  When  Bridgeton  re¬ 
cently  opened  its  new  $3.5  million 
high  school,  the  event  was  marked 
by  a  special  64-page  edition  of  the 
Bridgeton  Evening  News  called 
“Bridgeton  Progress  and  High 
School  Dedication  Edition.” 

New  Jersey’s  governor,  Robert 
Meyner,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  dedication  exercises. 
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Here  and  There  .... 


One  Ohio  industry  has  sharply  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  employees 
participating  in  its  aid  to  education 
program  by  broadening  the  scope  of 
the  plan.  The  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Company  expanded  its 
Corporate- Alumnus  Program  to  a 
Corporate-Employee  Program.  \ow 
any  employee  who  wishes  to  make  a 
gift  to  a  school  of  his  choice,  or  his 
wife’s  or  children’s  school,  may  have 
the  gift  matched  by  the  company. 


The  school  board  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.,  is  considering 
a  paneless  way  of  dealing  with  van¬ 
dals  who  specialize  in  smashing  win¬ 
dows.  Their  answer  to  this  $20,000- 


a-year  drain  is  a  3-story  structure 
which  has  no  windows  at  all  on  three 
sides  of  the  building.  Sky  domes 
would  admit  the  neces.sary  outside 
liijht  to  cla.ssrooms. 


It’s  never  too  late  to  learn,  says  a 
1925  high  school  graduate  who  has 
enrolled  at  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  as  a  freshman  to  prepare 
for  teaching.  A  former  industrial  em¬ 
ployee,  William  Grot  of  Ottawa.  Ill., 
says  he  alwav’S  wanted  to  teach 
school  and  expects  to  be  doing  so  by 
1%3.  The  father  of  four  small 
daughters  credits  his  wife  with  en¬ 
couraging  him  to  start  his  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  new  type  of  work. 
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fiscal  problems.” 

Lately,  there  has  developed  more 
and  more  agreement  that  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  tax  practices  of 
state  and  local  governments  must  be 
accomplished,  largely  in  order  to 
break  away  from  the  limitations  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  projjerty  tax. 

The  property  tax  does  have  advan¬ 
tages.  It  emphasizes  local  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  it  tends  to  keep  the  prop¬ 
erty  owner  interested  in  local  affairs. 
But  the  tax  on  property  also  has 
many  disadvantages.  An  assessment, 
once  made,  is  hard  to  change;  un¬ 
equal  assessments  often  lead  to  seri¬ 
ous  inequities  among  property  tax¬ 
payers  within  a  single  tax  district; 
and  there  are  legal  limits  on  the 
property  tax. 

The  most  serious  disadvantage, 
however,  is  that  the  value  of  the 
property  may  bear  little  relation  to 
the  income  of  the  owner,  yet  most  in¬ 
dividuals  pay  taxes  out  of  income. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  being  viewed 
as  a  narrow-based,  inequitable,  and 
inflexible  tax  by  many  local  authori¬ 
ties. 

.Arguments  against  the  property 
tax  were  summed  up  in  a  brochure 
being  distributed  by  the  Iowa  State 
Education  Association  as  part  of 
their  campaign  for  a  larger  share  of 
state  school  support.  The  charges, 
which  could  be  applied  in  other 
states,  are: 

•  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  lo- 
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Supplement  Property  Tax 

(continued) 

wans  who  do  not  ow'n  property  pay 
practically  nothing  towards  the  sup¬ 
port  of  schools. 

•  Out-of-state  corporations  which 
do  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  Iowa,  but  own  little  or  no 
property  in  Iowa,  escape  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  supporting  state 
schools. 

•  Many  large  Iowa  property  own¬ 
ers  do  everything  possible  to  avoid 
being  included  in  districts  where 
school  revenue  is  urgently  needed. 

•  In  school  districts  where  the 
total  assessed  value  of  property  is 
below  average,  it  is  becoming  im{X)s- 
sible  to  provide  even  the  minimum 
funds  needed  for  adequate  schools, 
even  if  the  people  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  property  taxes  that  are  the  max¬ 
imum  of  their  ability  to  pay. 

Up  to  now,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  of  broadening  the  local 
tax  ba.se,  but  an  almost  insignificant 
amount  of  action.  According:  to  a  re¬ 
cent  publication  of  the  National  Ed¬ 
ucation  .Association,  “New  Local 
Sources  of  Tax  Revenues,”  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  the  only  state  to  make 
much  headway  in  the  tax  reform. 
Under  a  1947  law,  Pennsylvania 
granted  local  governments  power  to 
tax  anything  not  taxed  by  the  state. 

A  measure  of  its  effectiveness,  for 
example,  can  be  shown  by  figures  for 
the  1956-57  school  year.  Tax  collec¬ 
tions  for  school  purposes  that  year 
were  over  $3.5.7  million.  A  flat-rate 
wape  tax  accounted  for  almost  half 
this  figure,  while  a  per  capita  tax 
brought  in  almost  as  much.  Other 
taxes  included  deed  transfer,  amuse¬ 
ment,  mercantile  license,  trailer  and 
business  privilege. 

Except  in  Pennsylvania,  cites  the 
NEA  report,  non-property  taxes  im¬ 
posed  by  school  districts  are  insig¬ 
nificant  in  terms  of  revenue  produc¬ 
tion.  A  few  states  permit  school 
districts  to  levy  per  capita  taxes  and 
there  are  some  scattered  instances  of 
the  use  of  a  few  other  minor  taxes. 
Several  districts  in  New  York,  for 
example,  impose  a  3  {jercent  tax  on 
consumer’s  utility  bills,  or  a  retail 
sales  tax. 


This  year,  though,  in  New  York  it 
appears  that  the  Democratic  minor¬ 
ity  in  the  legislature  will  adopt,  as 
part  of  its  program,  a  proposal  call¬ 
ing  for  a  broader  school  tax  base. 
The  Democrats  are  expected  to  act 
as  a  result  of  a  report  prepared  by 
state  controller  Arthur  Levitt  for 
the  Public  .Affairs  Committee  of  the 
state  Democratic  organization. 

And  in  his  annual  message  to  the 
opening  session  of  the  1960  State 
Legislature,  New  York’s  Gov.  Rocke¬ 
feller  included  a  proposal  for  crea¬ 
tion  of  federated  or  “super”  school 
districts  with  authority  to  lev^  non¬ 
property  taxes  to  raise  an  additional 
$100  million  for  the  next  school  year. 

Along  the  same  lines,  Baltimore’s 
newly-elected  mayor,  J.  Harold 
Grady,  has  been  pressing  for  a  city¬ 
wide  earnings  tax.  .Addressing  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Marvland 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  he 
said:  “I  hope  you  will  look  with  un¬ 
derstanding  at  the  city’s  efforts  to 
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photo  and  pajiers  of  all  types.  So  handy, 
so  easy,  so  versatile  .  .  .  for  office  or  home. 
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have  a  neat,  orderly  looking,  colorful 
volume. 

Other  models  available: 
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h'rite  for  free  booklet  to  Dept.  O. 

TAUBER  PLASTICS,  INC. 
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broaden  its  tax  base.  Unless  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  solved  quickly  .  .  .  education 
will  suffer.” 

In  Kentucky,  a  majority  of  188 
local  citizens  committees  favor  a 
sales  tax  earmarked  for  education. 
The  committees  enroll  more  than 
9,000  laymen.  When  the  Kentucky 
Council  for  Education  asked  them 
whether  they  thought  the  state’s  tax 
structure  could  meet  the  needs  of 
education,  98  percent  replied  “no.” 
Seventy-eight  percent  of  those  who 
answered  the  Council’s  inquiries  said 
that  a  sales  tax  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  would  he  fine,  but  they  op¬ 
posed  an  income  tax. 

And  in  New  Jersey,  a  state  sales 
or  income  tax  is  being  advocated  by 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  .State  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  the  State  Federation 
of  District  Boards  of  Education,  and 
the  New  Jersey  School  Superintend¬ 
ent’s  .Association.  Speakers  will  use  a 
film  strip,  “Let  George  Help  Do  It,” 
in  presenting  the  proposal  to  educa¬ 
tion  groups  throughout  the  state. 

The  film  contends  that  either  a 
sales  or  income  tax  is  the  only  way 
“to  raise  adequate  revenue  to  meet 
increased  school  costs.”  The  thesis 
of  the  filmstrip  is  that  many  New 
Jersey  residents  pay  more  than  their 
share  of  taxes,  while  others  pay  far 
less. 

Summing  up  the  controversy, 
James  B.  Conant  pointed  to  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  which  called 
for  at  least  $8  billion  a  year  more 
for  s'-hools  than  they  now  have,  and 
said  there  is  no  prospect  of  anywhere 
near  this  amount  being  raised  under 
present  state  and  local  tax  laws  with 
their  reliance  on  the  property  tax. 

Speaking  before  the  annual  dinner 
of  The  Advertising  Council  in  New 
York,  Dr.  Conant  said:  “Taxes  on 
real  estate  long  ago  proved  to  be  in¬ 
adequate  as  a  source  of  revenue  to 
support  public  schools.  Only  in  a  few 
communities  with  high  real  estate 
evaluations  could  any  reasonable  de¬ 
gree  of  taxation  provide  enough 
money  for  an  adequate  school 
budget.” 
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Resources  Group  Stresses 
Better  Utilization  of  Tools 


New  ^'ork  City — A  major  ‘'break¬ 
through”  for  improved  education  on 
a  worldwide  scale  will  be  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  newly-formed  Learning 
Resources  Institute,  according  to  Dr. 
John  E.  Ivey  Jr.,  lri  president. 

Ivey,  who  resigned  as  executive 
vice  president  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  in  September,  says  the  non-profit 
Institute  will  attempt  to  bring  about 
a  successful  marriage  between  the 
technology  of  modern  communica¬ 
tions  and  the  science  of  learning.  The 
undertaking  will  be  supported  by- 
nine  of  the  nation’s  educational  or¬ 
ganizations,  private  industry  and 
foundations. 

“In  ctx)peration  with  the  nation’s 
schools  and  colleges,  the  Institute 
will  begin  a  review  of  learning  re¬ 
search  and  theory  as  a  base  from 
which  to  launch  explorations  of  new 
tools  for  learning,”  Ivey  said. 

Simultaneously,  it  will  devote 
much  of  its  work  to  seeking  improved 
instructional  uses  for  television,  films, 
radio,  learning  machines,  and  in¬ 
novations  in  the  development  and 
use  of  written  materials  of  all  types, 
he  added. 

One  of  the  Institute’s  most  radical 
innosations  is  a  five-year  plan  for 
producing  15  network  television 
courses  which  would  constitute  the 
basic  core  of  a  libr-ral  arts  curriculum 
for  undergraduate  college  students. 

Negotiations  are  und<*rway  with 
th«‘  networks  for  pr»*sentation  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  courses  next  year,  al¬ 
though  a  two-year  curriculum  won’t 
be  ready  until  l%4-65.  If  the  two- 
year  sequence  is  successful,  a  full 
four-year  college  course  would  be  the 
next  step. 

The  Institute  already  is  adminis¬ 
tering.  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education,  the  two  “Con¬ 
tinental  C’lassroom”  courses  for  credit 
in  physics  and  chemistry  which  are 
telecast  by  tbe  National  Broadcasting 
(’ompany  every  morning. 

A  second  major  program  which 


LRI  is  supporting  is  the  midw-estem 
airborne  television  project  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Midwest  Council  on 
Airborne  Television  Instruction,  of 
which  Ivey  is  also  president.  This  ex¬ 
periment,  which  will  get  underway 
next  fall,  will  eventually  telecast  as 
many  as  72  full  year  courses  from  an 
aircraft  flying  at  high  altitude  to  a 
potential  “classroom”  of  five  million 
students  in  six  midwestern  states. 

The  Institute  plans  to  explore  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  adapting  the  airborne 
television  technkjue  to  use  in  under¬ 
developed  countries  which  are  seek¬ 
ing  ways  of  breaking  through  the 
“illiteracy  barrier,”  said  Ivey. 

The  Institute  is  also  undertaking 
a  number  of  special  projects,  includ¬ 
ing: 

•  Production  of  a  variety  of  other 
course's  on  film  or  video  tape  at  the 


elementary  and  secondary  levels,  and 
courses  for  credit  at  the  college  level. 
These  are  designed  for  use  on  televi¬ 
sion  networks  and  educational  tele- 
\ision  stations,  over  the  midwestern 
regional  airborne  tv  experiment,  and 
in  educational  programing — fre¬ 
quently  in  foreign  languages — by 
other  nations. 

•  Establishment  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  of  a  center  for  research,  devel¬ 
opment  and  demonstration  of  new 
technological  improvements  for  the 
learning  process.  The  Princeton  Cen¬ 
ter  will  be  a  place  where  educators 
and  laymen  from  the  United  States 
and  abroad  can  come  to  see  the  latest 
material  and  equipment  for  the  use 
of  education  demonstrated  and  on 
exhibit. 

•  ProN'ision  of  specialized  educa¬ 
tional  ser\  ices  to  schools,  colleges  and 
universities.  These  include  develojj- 
ment  of  texts  and  syllabi  to  accom¬ 
pany  televised,  filmed  or  taped 
courses,  as  well  as  consultant  ser\  ices 
to  schools,  colleges  and  regional 
groups. 
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but  what  a  I 
difference  in  | 
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picture  quality!  ! 


Magnified  view  ol 
lenticulor  surfoce—^ 
which  is  in  effect  a 
complete  sheet  of 
reflective  lenses. 


One  is  a  conventional  screen— 
the  other  o  new  lenticwlor 
Rodiont  Screen.  You'll  be  oston- 
ished  ot  the  differerKe  this  new 
reflective  surfoce  mokes.  Your 
pictures  hove  more  brtlliorKe, 
more  clority,  rich,  more  natural 
colors.  In  oddition  — the  lenticu¬ 
lor  screen  is  extremely  effective  for  projection  in 
dorkerved  or  even  lighted  rooms  where  r>o  extreme 
or  unusual  lighting  conditions  prevoil. 

RADIANT'Skw- 

for  lighted  or  darkened  rooms 

Available  in  Wail 
Roll-up  Screen  (Model 
WEDO)  with  exclusive 
STRETCH-BAR  that 
provides  an  instant 
flat,  taut  surface.  When 
not  in  use  the  lenticu¬ 
lar  screen  can  be 
roiled  up.  Washable, 
fungus  and  flame¬ 
proof.  In  sizes  40”  x 
40"  and  50"  x  50". 

Also  available — lentic¬ 
ular  portable  TRIPOD 
Screens — in  choice  of 
two  lenticular  surfaces 
— Unigiow  and  Opti- 
glow. 

Screens  for  every  A. V. 'need 

Every  type  of  surface — wall,  ceiling  and 
tripod  models — automatic  elearic — every 
size — are  in  the  new  Radiant  Screen  line — 
the  world’s  most  complete  line  of  screens. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
on  the  new  Radiant 
lenticular  screens — 
and  brochure  listini 
complete  Radiant  line, 
as  well  as  your  nearest 
Franchise  Dealer. 

RADIANT 

MANUPACTUmNC  CORP. 

A  SaSudiwr  el  the  Unites  SIslet  Hetinan  Mechhiery  Cerp. 
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Gores'  Speech  Highlights 
School  Supply  Convention 

Chicago — E.xhibitors  and  dealers 
nodded  heads,  exploded  in  laughter, 
and  gasped  in  shock  as  Harold  Gores, 
president  of  the  Educational  Facili¬ 
ties  Laboratories,  addressed  a  gen¬ 
eral  session  of  the  National  School 
Supply  and  Equipment  .Association 
con\ention  here  recently. 

Gores  paid  tribute  to  the  thousands 
of  educational  equipment  dealers 
and  salesmen  and  to  the  business 
officials  and  superintendents  of 
America’s  public  schools. 

Making  vivid  the  world  we  live  in, 
he  reported  that  one-sixth  of  all  the 
humans  ever  li\  ing  on  earth  are  now 
alive,  that  90  percent  of  all  scien¬ 
tists  are  now  living.  He  noted  two 
other  explosions  besides  population: 
in  energy  and  in  knowledge. 

Pointing  out  that  knowledge,  not 
hardware,  is  the  ultimate  weapon, 
he  listed  three  national  purposes  for 
America — to  be  free  at  home,  safe  in 
the  world,  and  to  teach  all  mankind. 

Turning  to  the  American  educa¬ 
tional  scene,  he  called  attention  to 
its  great  diversity  (one-fourth  of 
U.  S.  schools  are  still  one-teacher, 
while  five  high  schools  enroll  over 
5,000  each)  and  to  its  sameness 
(standard  class  size,  cell-block  build¬ 
ings,  bells  and  programs,  common 
textbooks) . 

He  described  the  new  ferment,  giv¬ 
ing  five  examples : 

•  Different  uses  of  personnel  (pri¬ 
vate  tutors,  team-teaching,  large 
classes) . 

•  Flexible  lecturing  space  (large, 
small,  variable). 

•  New  forms  of  school  buildings. 

•  Machines  for  teaching. 

•  Amenity  without  guilt. 

Gores  closed  with  15  points  for 
salesmen  to  watch,  among  them: 

•  Shift  in  expenditures  from  plant 
shell  to  toeJs. 

•  Big  market  of  future  will  be  high 
schools,  junior  colleges,  colleges. 

•  Decline  of  auditoriums  as  such. 

•  Switch  from  gymnasiums  to  field 
houses. 

•  Junior  high  school  shops  and 
labs  will  be  less  specialized  and  non- 
vocational. 


Conventioneer  and  guest  speaker  Har¬ 
old  B.  Gores,  president  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Facilities  Laboratories,  takes 
time  out  from  a  busy  schedule  to  pose 
for  a  caricature. 


New  Test  Will  Measure 
Pupils'  "Ear  for  Language" 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Students  with  a 
special  talent  for  mastering  foreign 
languages  can  be  spotted  by  a  new 
test  which  measures  a  person’s  “ear 
for  language.’’ 

The  new  test,  devised  by  Prof. 
John  B.  Carroll  of  Har\ard  and 
.Stanley  M.  Sapon,  now  a  professor 
of  modem  languages  at  Ohio  State 
University,  has  just  lieen  released  for 
use  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
foreign  language  schof»ls. 

By  the  use  of  artificial  languages 
and  make-believe  grammars,  Carroll 
said  the  test  can  discover  language 
aptitude  even  in  a  person  with  no 
experience  or  training  outside  his 
native  tongue. 

Thb  Modem  Language  .Aptitude 
Test,  based  on  five  years  of  research, 
was  tried  out  on  some  10,000  high 
school  and  college  students  before  its 
release  for  general  use. 

The  test  can  measure  what  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  special  “talent  for  lan¬ 
guages,’’  Carroll  said.  People  who 
score  high  in  the  test  are  likely  to  do 
much  better  in  language  courses 
than  those  who  score  low.  The  test 
shows  only  a  moderate  degree  of  re¬ 
lationship  with  general  intelligence. 
It  is  a  better  predictor  of  foreign 
language  success  than  iq  tests  are, 
he  added. 


OVERVIEW 
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Good  Working  Conditions  Required  for  Quality  Education 


Washington — Correction  of  some 
of  the  unsatisfactory  working  condi¬ 
tions  which  exist  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  could  go  a  long  way  towards 
solving  the  shortage  of  teachers. 

That’s  the  conclusion  of  a  re¬ 
cently-published  book.  Conditions  of 
Work  for  Quality  Education,  by  the 
National  Education  Association’s 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers. 

Desirable  workint;  conditions  are 
a  prerequisite  for  quality  education, 
the  book  points  out,  because  unde¬ 
sirable  conditions  lead  young  teach¬ 
ers  to  avoid  careers  in  teaching  and 
induce  experienced  teachers  to  leave 
the  profession  when  better  economic 
opportunities  present  themselves. 

Areas  in  which  upgrading  is 
needed  are  classified  into  five  cate¬ 
gories  and  comprise  what  is  refeiTed 
to  as  a  teacher’s  Bill  of  Rights.  'I'hey 
propose: 

•  The  right  to  professional  status 
— Specialized  preparation,  as  with 
teachers,  is  only  one  of  the  marks 
of  a  profession.  Another  is  how  it 
operates  in  practice.  Teaching  is  the 
primary  profession  because  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  professions  achieved  that 
status  through  education. 

•  The  right  to  adequate  time  and 
means-  The  many  demands  made 


In  New  Post 

Washington — Dr.  Roderick  F.  Mc- 
Phee  has  been  named  executive  as¬ 
sistant  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Advancement  of 
School  Adminis¬ 
tration.  He  will 
spend  the  next 
two  years  helping 
this  committee  of 
the  American  .\s- 
sociation  of  School 
.\dminisrtators  im¬ 
plement  a  Kellogg 
Foundation  grant 
of  $346,843,  laying  the  groundwork 
for  efforts  by  the  states  to  enhance 
the  standing  of  school  administration 
as  a  distinct  profession. 

MePhee,  who  was  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
assumed  his  new  duties  Jan.  1. 


on  the  schools  today  often  combine 
to  prevent  the  teacher  from  making 
the  best  use  of  his  professional  prep¬ 
aration  and  competence. 

•  The  right  to  fair  treatment — 
Teachers,  as  professional  people, 
need  to  work  in  something  more 
than  a  formal  employer-employee  re¬ 
lationship.  I'here  ought  to  be  a 
friendly,  cooperative  partnership  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  community. 


•  The  right  to  good  leadership — 
Too  often  the  school  superintendent 
has  been  considered  to  be  expend¬ 
able  and  has  not  been  recognized  as 
an  essential  factor  in  arranging  de¬ 
sirable  working  conditions  for  class¬ 
room  teachers.  He  ought  to  have 
both  time  and  encouragement  to 
render  effective  professional  service. 

•  The  right  to  security — Salaries 
should  be  at  a  level  sufficient  to  at¬ 
tract  and  retain  a  highly  qualified, 
career-minded  professional  staff. 


OV-280 


WRITE  FOR 
COMPLETE 
DETAILS 


Place  your  students  in  the  authentic  office  atmosphere 
of  Cramer  Profession-L  Laboratory  Furniture  and 
watch  them  learn  faster.  With  Cramer’s  sleekly  trim 
modular  combinations,  your  classroom  becomes  an  of¬ 
fice  where  business  training  is  easier — economical,  too. 

Cramer  saves  space:  7  basic  free-standing  units,  plus 
3  auxiliary  units,  combine  to  make  hundreds  of  prac¬ 
tical  units.  You  can  teach  Typing,  Shorthand,  Book¬ 
keeping,  Machine  Practice  and  General  Business  in 
one  classroom. 

Cramer  saves  cost:  Engineered  and  constructed  to  last 
many  years  with  practically  no  maintenance.  Plastic 
tops.  Units  will  not  “walk”  from  vibration. 


POSTURE  CHAIR  COMPANY,  INC. 

62S  ADAMS  /  DEPT,  OV-2  /  KANSAS  CITY  5,  KANSAS 
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MONTH’S 

PRODUCT 

PREVIEW 


OV.301 

UNIT  VENTILATOR  AND  ACCESSORIES 

Representing  a  radical  departure 
from  tradition,  the  1960  Herman 
Nelson  unit  ventilator  line  features 
color-matched  accessories  designed 
to  transform  under-window  “dead 
space’’  into  valuable  teaching  aid 
area.  Among  the  functional  new  ac¬ 
cessor)’  pieces  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  are  a  sink-and-bubbler  unit, 
magazine  rack,  pull-out  cabinet  on 
casters,  cubicle  storage  cabinet,  and 
standard  cabinets  with  or  without 
sliding  doors. 

The  floor-model  unit  ventilators, 
themselves,  feature  one-piece,  die- 
cast  discharge  grilles,  anodized  alum¬ 
inum  trim  metal,  and  snap-on  front 
access  panels.  Models  include  class¬ 
room  units  for  hot  water,  steam,  di¬ 
rect-fired  gas,  and  electric  systems. 
Piping,  pipe  insulation,  condensate 
drainage  system,  and  control  system 
are  engineered  and  sized  for  air  con¬ 
ditioning  in  the  future.  Unit  venti¬ 
lator  and  accessories  are  offered  in 
six  decorator  colors,  with  panels  on 


each  item  removable  to  conform  to 
any  change  in  classroom  color 
scheme.  Herman  Nelson  School 
.\iR  Systems  Division  of  American 
.•\iR  Filter  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

FIRE-RETARDANT  PAINTS  OV-302 

Paints  prepared  to  cover  com¬ 
bustible  finishes  on  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  surfaces  and  designed  to  greatly 


reduce  combustiblity  of  these  sur¬ 
faces,  according  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  are  recognized  for  their  ability 
to  foam  up  or  “intumesce”  ujxm 
exposure  to  heat  or  fire.  The  black 
marshmallow-like  blister  so  formed 
prevents  flame  spread  and  minimizes 
heat  penetration  by  its  insulation 
action,  it  is  further  claimed.  Fire- 
retardant  paints  also  offer  protection 
to  non-combustible  material  such  as 
structural  steel,  roof  deck  supports, 
and  solvent  storage  tanks.  .\lbi  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Rockville, 
Conn. 


BASKETBALL  BACKSTOPS  OV-303 

Miniature  version  of  his  company’s 
regular  line  of  folding  basketball 
backstops  was  demonstrated  at  the 
NSSEA  by  Thomas  D.  Salyer.  Back¬ 


stops,  which  operate  on  1 1 5  volts,  60 
cycle,  single  phase  current,  contain  a 
limit  controlled  unit  designed  to  avoid 
damage  to  building  or  backstop  even 
though  ojjerator  may  be  careless. 
Electric  motor  is  internally  protected 
from  overloading,  and  worm-gear 
locks  the  winch  in  any  position  of  the 
backstop  folding  cycle  in  case  of 
power  failure.  E-Z  Fold,  Inc.,  Box 
188,  Spearville,  Kans. 


ART  CRAYON  OV.304 

“Prang  Color  Classics,”  a  new  wax 
crayon,  in  square  shape,  were  shown 
at  the  NSSEA  by  Frank  G.  Atkinson, 
president.  The  Joseph  Dixon  Cruci¬ 


ble  Co.  Classics  arc  three-eighths  in. 
square,  and  three  in.  long.  They  are 
available  in  a  lift  lid-type  box,  con¬ 


taining  16  colors,  and  list  for  55  cents 
per  box  or  $5.61  jjer  dozen.  The 
.American  Crayon  Co.,  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


FLOOR  CLEANING  MACHINE  OV.305 

.A  special  new  gear  design,  in  14- 
in.  floor  cleaning  machine,  permits 
use  of  h.p.,  1 15/250  volts,  60  cycle 


motor  common  to  larger  machines. 
Toe  touch  control  cam  lock  allows 
for  adjusting  handle  without  stoop¬ 
ing,  and  opierator  fatigue  is  reduced 
by  use  of  twin  tube  handle.  Cleaner 
rolls  on  5-in.  pneumatic  tired  wheels. 
Cassidy  Products,  Inc.,  2285  Uni¬ 
versity  Ave.,  St.  Paul  14,  Minn. 
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SOUNDPROOFING  OV.306 

“Soundex’"  perforated  and  “Bud- 
gex”  solid  wall  partitions  designed  to 
reduce  overall  noise  level  in  working 
areas  or  prevent  transmission  of  noise 
from  one  room  to  another,  are  of¬ 
fered  in  four  styles  in  heights  from 
42  in.  through  68  in.  and  in  two-in. 
thi(  knesses.  Pat«‘nted  interlocking  de- 
\ices,  flofir  anchors  and  four-way 
posts  enable  installations  or  changes 
to  be  made  with  a  minimum  of  dis¬ 
turbance  to  nonnal  work  routines. 
Walls  and  partitions  are  available  in 
sunrise  tan,  spring  green,  morning 
grey,  autumn  tan,  summer  green,  and 
twilight  grey.  OR  Prodi’ct.s,  Inc., 
2417  Eastern  .\ve.,  S.E.,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids.  Mich. 


CHAIR  AND  STUDY  TOP  OV-.307 

L.  M.  “Jack”  Hinshaw,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  jxiints  out  “.'\djusto-Seat’'  fea¬ 


ture  of  the  “General  67”  chair  and 
study  top.  .Adjustment  p<“miits  choice 
of  three  heights  (16,  17,  or  18  inches) 
in  one  model.  Unit  is  made  of  birch 
face  pl\-wood  with  both  seat  and 
study  top  hand  sanded,  dip  sealed, 
and  sprayed  with  clear  lacquer. 
Understructure  is  made  of  14  gauge 
steel  tubing.  Genkral  School 
Eqcii'Ment  Co.,  869  Hersey  St.,  .St. 
Paul  14,  Minn. 


WASTE  DISPOSER  OV..308 

Desiirned  to  harmonize  with  most 
furnishings  and  etjuipment,  this  dis- 
pos<T  with  built-in  sanitizing  spray 
dispenser  measures  1  P/2  x  1 1  x  19  in. 
F(X)t-o{)erated  closing  mechanism 
features  a  patented  noiseless  opera¬ 
tion.  Sanitizing  spray  dispenser  in 
lid  top  releases  a  measured  spray  on 
contents  of  receptacle  at  the  touch 


of  a  finger.  Removable  receptacle 
liner  is  stain-proof,  rust-proof,  and 
impervious  to  most  chemicals  and 
alkalis.  Product  is  available  in  two- 
finish  combinations,  from:  Wood- 
lets  Inc.,  2048  Niagara  St.,  Buf¬ 
falo  7,  N.  Y. 


UTILITY  WASTE  TRUCK  OV-309 

New  utility  pick-up  truck,  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  quick  and  easy 
collection  of  waste  paper,  trash. 


soiled  linen,  etc.,  is  available  in  two 
models:  one  with  two  fixed  wheels 
on  rear,  the  other  with  two  wheels 
on  rear  and  swivel  casters  on  front. 
.Standard  equipment  includes  push 
or  pull  handle,  detachable  10-ounce 
white  duck  bag  with  brass  grom¬ 
mets,  and  reinforced  seams  to  with¬ 
stand  repeated  launderings.  Avail¬ 
able  optionally  is  a  flame-resistant 
bag.  The  steel  frame,  finished  in 
satin  black,  folds  flat  for  storage. 
Manufacturer  is  White  Mop 
Wringer  Co.,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


OV-281 

MODERN  SCHOOLS  CHOOSE 


For 

Versatility 

Durability 

Economy 


Studrats-Teachers  and  Super\’isors,  Admini¬ 
strators  and  School  Boards,  all  prefer  Mitchell 
multi-purpose  equipment  .  .  .  each  in  their 
own  way.  Students  like  the  accessibility,  beau¬ 
ty,  and  comfort  of  the  PorTables,  lX>ublers, 
and  UniTables.  Teachers  and  Supervisors 
want  the  safety,  sfieed  and  easy  operation, 
practicality  and  mobility  found  in  these  units. 
Administrators  and  Sch<x>l  Boards  rightfully 
regard  long-range  utility,  reduction  of  re¬ 
placement  costs,  and  the  standardization  of¬ 
fered  in  this  complete  line,  as  primary  con¬ 
siderations.  All  of  these  advantages  and 
more,  have  long  been  accepted  from  coast 
to  coast,  as  Mitchell  standards  of  guaranteed 
quality.  You'll  find  that  Mitchell  will  meet 
your  needs  the  best. 


MAKE  USE  OF 
SPECIFIC  DATA 
ON  THESE 

^IriiuJnU  PRODUCTS 
FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2726  South  34th  Street 
Milwaukee  46,  Wis. 

Q  PltoM  Mnd  m*  littroturt  on . 


Q  Plooso  sond  mo  tho  nomo  of  noorost  roprotonlatWo. 


Nomo . Titio . 

Addross . 

City . . . 
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CHALKBOARD  GRAPH  BOARDS  OV.310 

Bob  Opie,  director  of  chalkboard 
products,  was  on  hand  at  the  NSSEA 
to  talk  about  his  firm’s  newest  chalk¬ 
board  .eraph  boards.  One  side  of  these 
features  embossed  rectangular  co¬ 
ordinates  in  the  form  of  1-in.  squares, 
36  each  way,  w  ith  blue  lines  and  red 
axes.  A  polar  coordinate  graph,  witli 
10  concentric  circles  1%  in.  apart, 
and  radial  lines  at  15  degree  inteix  als 
with  5  degree  divisions  indicated,  is 
located  on  the  reverse  side.  Hyloplate 
chalkboard,  mounted  in  a  hardwood 


frame,  pivots  to  expose  either  side. 
Weber  Costello  Co.,  Chicago 
Heights,  Ill. 


"COUNTER-CASHIER"  OV.311 

“Set-priced”  lunch  serv’ice  cafe¬ 
terias  can  calculate  gross  income  in¬ 
stantly,  at  any  given  time,  with  the 
“Counter-Cashier.”  Customers  pass 


along  the  cafeteria  line,  depositing 
the  exact  amount  of  the  lunch  in  a 
recessed  well  on  top  of  the  unit.  The 
cashier  then  depresses  the  handle  and 
the  money  is  deposited  in  a  remova¬ 
ble  coinbox.  Each  action  of  the  han¬ 
dle  adds  to  the  total  on  the  built-in 
counter.  The  stainless  steel  unit  re¬ 
tails  for  $75.  .Avenco,  740  Washing¬ 
ton.  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOLDING  BENCH  AND  TABLE  OV.312 

.All-steel  chassis  of  modified  How- 
matic  “12”  folding  bench  and  table 
was  pointed  out  by  Pat  Howe,  Jr.  at 
the  NSSE.A.  When  in  “open”  posi¬ 


tion,  table  measures  12  ft.  long,  54  in. 
wide,  and  27  in.  high.  Attached 
benches  are  9  in.  wide  and  16  in. 
high.  I'he  entire  unit  is  designed  to 
accommodate  from  16  to  20  p>eople. 
Table  top  consists  of  high  pressun; 
plastic  laminate  bonded  to  top  sur¬ 
face  of  flakeboard  core.  .All  surfaces, 
including  bench  tops,  are  exposed  for 
easy  cleaning.  Folded  unit  rolls  on 
four  4-in.  hard  rubber,  ball  bearing 
swivel  casters.  Howe  Folding  Fur¬ 
niture,  Inc.,  1  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 


OV.282 


ia  WFFYI 


(ONE  YEAR  OLD) 


CRAM’S  NEW  GLOBE 

Practically  Indestructible 

What  a  tremendous  growth  he 
has  made  during  his  first  year. 

Tried  and  tested  in  every  type 
of  classroom.  Every  conceivable 
climate  —  the  hottest,  coldest, 
wettest  and  dryest— Tuffy  came 
through  with  flying  colors. 

The  new  "Tuffy"  globe  is  just  the 
answer  to  schoolroom  problems. 


QloAAAocm  AccepioHce  AU  Z^x,fxectatioH4.i 


During  the  past  year  the  new  “Tuffy”  World  Globe  has  exceeded  our  fondest 
expectations  for  classroom  acceptance.  This  new  wonder  globe  ball  has  been 
bounced,  dropped,  and  hammered  without  ill  effects.  Teachers  everywhere 
are  praising  the  indestructible  feature  which  eliminates  fears  of  breakage 
when  handled  by  students.  12-inch  “Tuffy”  Globe  now  available  with 
Beginners,  Political,  or  Physical  Political  Maps. 

For  complete  graded  teaching  aids,  send  for  Cram's  Cat.  No.  92. 

Also  literature  giving  complete  details  of  Cram's  new  "Tuffy"  Globe. 


SCHOOL  AND  LIBRARY  DIVISION 


GEO.  F. 

730  E.  Washington  St.  •  Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 
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LITERATURE 


Administration 

“Progress  of  Public  Education  in 
the  United  States  of  America, 
1958-59,”  devotes  a  section  to  out¬ 
lining  some  of  the  important  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  reduction  of  the  total 
number  of  school  districts.  Copies  of 
the  29  page  report  are  available 
through  the  Office  of  Education,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  1).  C. 
OV-401 


Classroom  and  Lab  Aids 

A  new  catalog  of  helpful  books 
has  been  issued  by  Gtxxlheart-Will- 
cox,  1322  S.  Wabash,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Several  publications  covering 
shop  and  lab  projects  arc  listed  in 
the  seven  page  booklet.  OV-402 

The  American  Technical  Society, 
848  E.  58th  Street,  Chicago  37,  Illi¬ 
nois,  lists  current  books  and  instruc¬ 
tional  material  available  under  top¬ 
ics  including  aviation,  drafting  and 
sketching,  mathematics,  m«-dical  and 
teacher  training,  in  a  I959-(j0  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list.  OV’-403 

Thirty-three  subject  indicies,  in¬ 
cluding  architectural  drafting, 
graphic  arts,  and  woodworking, 
illustrate  instructional  publications 
available  for  purchase  in  the  Mc- 
Knight  Shop  Rooks  1980  catalog. 
Write  McKnight  &  McKnight  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Hloomington,  Illi¬ 
nois.  OV-404 

Electronic  test  equipment  specifi¬ 
cations  and  prices  are  contained  in 
a  folder  specially  prepared  for  tech¬ 
nical,  science,  and  vocational  educa¬ 
tors  from  Paco  Electronics  Com¬ 
pany,  Incorporated,  70-31  84th 
Street,  Glendale  27,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  OV-405 

Questions  most  frequently  asked 


about  language  laboratories,  and 
their  answers  are  covered  in  5-page 
offering  of  Universal  Language  Lab¬ 
oratories  Corp.,  200  West  57  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.  Specific  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  company’s  Lang- 
Lab  method  of  instruction.  OV-406 

“Mastering  the  Microphone”  is 
the  title  of  an  8-page  booklet  pre¬ 
pared  by  Shure  Brothers,  Inc.,  222 
Hartrey  Avenue,  Evanston,  Ill.  In¬ 
tended  for  educators  and  all  others 


who  have  occasion  to  use  a  micro¬ 
phone,  this  publication  includes  a 
description  of  a  public  address  sys¬ 
tem’s  components,  tips  on  buying  or 
improving  a  system,  and  facts  on  the 
basic  typies  of  microphones.  OV-407 

Guidance  on  planning  closed  cir¬ 
cuit  television  programs  is  contained 
in  12-page  illustrated  handbook 
published  by  Giantview  Television 
Network,  901  Livemois,  Femdale 
20,  Mich.  OV-408 


OV-28.3 

NOR-LAKE... 

“FINE-LINE”  in  every  way! 


R-1S  REFRIGERATOR  —  Eight  adjustable 
I  plated  wire  shelves,  ten  big  storage  areas  in 
I  15  cu.  ft.  Aluminum  interior,  heavy  cold 
'  rolled  steel  with  baked  enamel  exterior. 
I  Double  two-keyed  locking  doors.  Door 
!  heater  strin  seal  for  total  cold.  Fully  auto- 
I  matic  condensate  removal.  Fine-Line  styled, 
I  also  available  with  drawers  and  Blood  Bank 
I  Alarm  system  for  biological  uses. 

;  NOR-LAKE'S  FINE-LINE  IS  A  FULL  LINE! 


R  $  L$CR-4  t«l«T 

Rtack-ii  Rttrifwitw  ISTwait  Cwlir 


R-4SG  REFRIGERATOR — Big  45  cu.  ft.  carac- 
ity  in  Fine-Line  heavy  steel  cabinet.  Sliding 
doors  are  three  ply  glass.  Fiberglas  insula¬ 
tion,  multiple  frame  and  double  door  heater 
strips  seal  in  cold.  Polished  aluminum  frame, 
baked  enamel  exterior.  Companion  45  XHG 
Freezer  with  R45G  features  available.  Also 
solid-door  Refrigerator,  Freezer  and  Re¬ 
frigerator-Freezer  combination  with  same 
capacities  are  available. 


DM  44  Dm  Mil  Cakistt 


Dl  241  Iwltilcal 
Rtkifiratir 


SI-24  kt  Skrait  lis 


ALL  MOOELS  AVAIUBLE  IMMEOIATELY,  IN  STAINLESS  STEEL  IF  OESIREO. 


NOR-LAKE,  /nc. 
Second  and  Elm, 
Hudson,  Wis.,  Dept.  306 


For  FREE  illuHrated  information  on  Nor -Lake' t  full  Fine-Line, 
write  today. 

Please  rush  FREE  illustrated  information  on  Q  Freezers 
n  Refrigerators  Q  Walk-in  Coolers 

Other _ 

N*««s 

Annaaaa 

C  ITT _ State _ 


February,  1960 
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'Hap"  Funk's  Hobby  Shop 

•(BE®  1? 


Photos  by  John  Cass 


A  LOT  OF  MEN  as  busy  as  Howard 
“Hap”  Funk  would  have  no  time 
for  hobbies. 

Not  so  the  63-year-old  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University  profes¬ 
sor.  Funk  relaxes  with  five  separate 
hobbies,  any  one  of  which  might  keep 
a  less  enthusiastic  man  occupied  full 
time.  Funk  explains:  “It’s  one  of  the 
ways  that  I  preserve  my  sanity.” 

Funk  retired  as  sup>erintendent  of 
schools  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  in  1957. 
He  retired  to  “take  it  easy,”  he  says, 
but  he’s  been  doing  anything  but 
since.  He  came  to  Teachers  College 
after  his  retirement  and  has  been 
dividing  his  time  between  two  proj¬ 
ects.  One  is  with  the  Metropolitan 
.School  .Study  Council,  the  other  is 
as  super\isor  of  Teachers  College 
educational  administration  interns 
who  are  completing  their  work  in 
metropolitan  area  schools. 

Funk’s  hobbies  keep  him  busy  with 
his  hands,  something  w'hich  “comes 
naturally”  to  him.  Stricken  with  p>o- 
lio  while  still  in  high  school,  and 
confined  to  a  wheel  chair  for  two 
years  and  to  crutches  since  then. 
Funk  learned  what  fun  it  was  to 
work  with  his  hands  in  new  ways. 

For  seven  years,  before  getting  into 
the  academic  field.  Funk  combined 
his  work  with  these  new-found  inter¬ 
ests  as  a  manual  arts  teacher  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  To  this  day,  woodworking  is 
probably  Funk’s  favorite  pastime. 

Rebuilding  old  furniture,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  making  new  pieces,  occu¬ 
pies  most  of  Funk’s  spare  time.  In 
the  basement  of  his  Westchester 
home.  Funk  has  assembled  a  set  of 
hand  and  power  tools  that  would 
make  any  handicraftsman  envious. 
Some  date  back  40  years  to  when  he 
first  rigged  up  his  shop,  and  others 
he  “just  got  yesterday.” 

His  newest  piece  of  equipment  is 
an  electric  sander.  His  basement  also 
contains  power  saws,  a  jointer,  a  drill 
press,  a  metal  working  lathe,  and 
countless  other  tools — some  of  which 
he  may  use  only  once  a  year,  but 
“are  necessary  when  you  need  them.” 

Refinishing  antiques 

Currently,  Funk  is  working  on 
what  he  calls  “a  most  interesting 
piece” — an  extremely  old  bookcase¬ 
secretary  made  of  crotch  mahogany 


veneer  and  cherry  wood.  Funk  was 
delighted  when  he  found  the  piece 
(about  125  years  old)  in  a  New  York 
antique  shop.  “A  lot  of  the  veneer 
will  have  to  be  replaced  and  the 
whole  thing  will  have  to  be  re-glued,” 
he  says,  “but  its  style  and  proportions 
are  beautiful.  When  it’s  finished,  it’ll 
be  a  real  prize.” 

Another  one  of  Funk’s  treasures  is 
an  old  pew’  bench  he  found  on  a 
scrap  heap  in  Vermont.  Many  of  the 
pieces  were  missing,  he  recalls,  and 
others  had  to  be  replaced.  But  it’s 
now  a  gem. 

When  Funk  can’t  find  a  piece  of 
furniture  he  w’ants,  he  makes  it  him¬ 
self.  He  has  a  pair  of  maple  twin 
beds  that  are  replicas  of  a  very  old 
set  owned  by  a  friend.  He  took  care¬ 
ful  measurements  and  made  his  own 
copies.  He  has  done  the  same  with 
a  pine  tavern  table  belonging  to  an¬ 
other  friend. 

In  his  home,  just  about  every  piece 
of  furniture  is  an  antique  that  he  has 
refinished  or  a  piece  he  has  made 
himself. 

.\ntiques  fascinate  Funk  because 
of  their  “solid  constniction,  beauti¬ 
ful  wood,  and  charm  when  refin¬ 
ished.”  You  eventually  learn  by  the 
shape  and  design  to  gauge  the  era 
in  which  a  piece  was  built.  “This 
gives  you  some  clue  to  what  the  wood 
underneath  is  likely  to  be,  even  when 
it’s  hidden  under  several  layers  of 
paint.” 

Repairing  clocks 

A  closely  related  hobby  also  in¬ 
trigues  Funk — early  American  clocks. 
The  wooden  works  of  the  clocks  can 
be  taken  out  and  repaired,  he  ex¬ 
plains.  Since  wooden  works  are  not 
used  in  older  European  clocks,  he  has 
restricted  himself  to  those  he  can  re¬ 
pair. 

Funk  emphasizes  he’s  not  a  collec¬ 
tor,  but  gets  his  enjoyment  from 
making  clocks  run  again.  He  esti¬ 
mates  he’s  worked  on  about  25  clocks 
through  the  years,  and  presently  has 
eight  in  his  workshop  awaiting  his 
attention. 

His  big  “headache”  now,  he  says, 
is  a  beautiful  walnut  steeple  clock 
which  defies  his  efforts  to  repair  it. 
He  can  make  it  run,  but  he  can’t  get 
it  to  keep  time. 
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When  Funk  tires  of  working  with 
antique  furniture  or  clocks,  he  turns 
to  his  lapidary-  work.  He  has  spent 
considerable  time  cutting  and  polish¬ 
ing  precious  stones  and  working 
with  gold  and  silver.  He  hopes  one 
day  to  set  up  a  jeweler’s  bench  and 
devote  more  time  to  this  hobby. 

During  three  summers  spent  on  a 
Navajo  Indian  reservation  in  the 
southwest,  Funk  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  ring-making  art  with 
Clhester  Yellow  Hair,  Dooley  Shorty, 
Sam  and  Ambrose  Roan  Horse  and 
a  number  of  other  Navajos.  The 
work  of  each  of  these  artists  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  can  be  recognized  by 
anyone  familiar  with  the  art,  says 
Funk. 

Building  a  hi-fi 

Funk  also  enjoys  listening  to  music 
and  has  built  his  own  hi-fi  set.  “1 
don’t  know  a  dam  thing  about  hi-fi  j 
theory,”  he  admits.  But  with  the  aid  ' 
of  kits  that  can  be  purchased  and 
his  wcxxlworking  ability.  Funk  has 
put  together  a  beautiful  sound  system 
that  gives  him  much  pleasure. 

(hardening 

With  all  of  these  pastimes.  Funk 
still  finds  time  for  gardening  and  j 
takes  great  pride  in  his  flowers  and 
shrubs.  This  interest  developed  when 
Funk  purchased  his  present  house. 
The  overall  layout  was  planned  by  a 
landscape  architect  but,  since  then. 
Funk  has  done  all  the  work  himself. 

His  specialty  is  holly,  and  Funk 
makes  his  own  cuttings,  roots  them, 
and  pots  them  out  until  they  get  big 
enough  to  transplant.  He  has  holly 
around  the  house  in  all  sizes,  from 
the  smallest  cuttings  to  some  that  are 
15  and  20  feet  tall.  1 

“There’s  a  lot  of  goexi  holly  in  the  ■ 
neighborhoexi,”  says  Funk,  who’s 
given  scores  of  plants  away  in  order  i 
to  make  room  for  new  ones.  I 

Funk’s  hobbies  are  a  vital  part  of 
his  life.  They  provide  him  with  a  1 
respite  from  the  work  he’s  been  do-  | 
ing  all  day  “simply  because  I  have 
to  concentrate  on  them  so  much  that  I 
I  forget  my  troubles.”  When  he’s 
finished  a  project.  Funk  gets  satis¬ 
faction  from  having  something  to 
show  for  his  work — “something  to 
hold  in  my  hand.” 


Floor  Maintenance  Automation 


81  Man 
In 


The  new  Advance  '*Convertamatic**  scrubs  and  vacuums 
12,500  square  feet  of  floor  an  hour — over  eight  times  the 
area  one  man  can  clean  with  19^  floor  machine  and  vac! 


Here’s  a  one-man  floor  cleaning  gang 
that  operates  at  a  finger’s  touch.  In 
one  pass  it  lays  solution,  scrubs, 
vacuums  and  dries.  Or,  also  in  one 
pass,  it  dry-polishes  and  vacuums. 
Goes  forward  or  back— from  slowest 
walk  to  a  near  trot.  It  turns  on  a  dime 
.  . .  operates  on  pennies  .  .  .  and  saves 
dollars  and  dollars  of  costly  labor. 
Call  or  write  for  full  details  today! 


•  Gasoline,  propane,  electric  and  bat¬ 
tery  models  available. 

•  Fully  variable  speeds,  forward  or 
reverse. 

•  Brush  pressures  can  be  varied  from 
0-160  lbs. 

•  Double-bloded  suction  squeegee  dries 
floors  50%  faster. 

•  Exclusive  "Powerflo"  drive — no  clutch, 
no  differential. 

•  Twin  brushes  cut  big  24*  swath. 

•  1 2  gal.  solution  tank. 

•  Choice  of  1  2  or  1  6  gal.  recovery  tank. 

•  Lease  and  Finance  Plans  available. 


Why  walk  when  you  can  ride? 
Optional  sulky  attachment  takes 
the  fatigue  out  of  floor  care  .  .  . 
increases  efficiency  and  output. 


ADVANCE  FLOOR  MACHINE  CO. 
110  Industrisi  Center 
Spring  Pork,  Minn. 


ADVANCE  FLOOR  MACHINE  CO. 
110  Industrial  Center 
Spring  Pork,  Minn. 


Yea,  I’d  like  full  details  on  the  Con- 
vertamatic.  I  understand  there  is  no 
obligation. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State . 


February,  1  960 
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Headspins  of 
a  Pedagog 


\ 


Heaaipins  of  a  Pedagog  is  a  small  book  oi  poetry  pub¬ 
lished  by  high  school  English  teacher,  Jacob  C.  Solovay. 
The  author  has  previously  been  published  hy  The  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  Cosmopolitan  and  others.  If  you  enjoy  the 
following  samples  as  much  as  we  do,  you  may  obtain  the 
book,  for  ?2.50,  by  writing  the  author  at  Fort  Hamilton 
High  School,  Brooklyn  9,  New  York. 


Words  on  the  (Wrong)  Side 

He  disapproved  of  parentheses. 

— Boswell  of  Johnson 


Cup  of  Sorrow 


The  Doctor  wrote  flit's  known)  with  ease, 
But  did  not  like  parentheses. 

Though  often  over-alphabetical, 

He  wrote  in  prose  fun) parenthetical. 

To  him,  the  classics  were  not  alien; 

His  words  were  “sesqui'*  (and)  “pedalian.” 

His  mind  was  sharp,  he  never  bored  you; 
But  (Bozzy)  how  he  often  gored  you! 

His  arches  carried  lots  of  freight; 

His  language  (also)  carried  weight. 

And  when  (in  temper)  he  refused  you. 

He  most  emphatically  bruised  you. 

In  short,  the  Monarch  did  not  please 
To  squeeze  (you)  with  parentheses. 

And  (I  may  add)  he  did  not  heed  them 
Because  he  really  did  not  need  them. 

He  had  enough  of  strength  and  art 
To  crush  you  (easily)  apart. 

By  then,  you  were  (without  elation) 

Unfit  for  any  punctuation. 


Base  Thought 


I  labor  long  with  every  word, 

I  bravely  toil  and  spin; 

I  sternly  shun  the  phrase  absurd. 
And  sift  the  gold  from  tin. 

/  beat  my  head 
With  fearsome  dread. 

To  urge  the  Goddess  in. 

I  look  to  heaven  for  a  sign, 

I  look  to  Beauty  bright; 

I  polish  every  ragged  line. 

And  every  figure  trite. 

I  pen  with  pain — 

0  not  in  vain! — 

When  soulfuUy  I  write. 

Protectively  I  seal  my  art. 

With  trembling  lower  lip; 

And  with  a  hopeful,  hovering  heart, 
/  launch  my  little  ship. 

I  watch  it  roam. 

And  bring  me  home 
A  firm  rejection  slip. 
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Kids  burn  their  canisters 
Sliding  on  banisters. 
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Double 

SNAPSHOTS  OF  MY  STUDENTS 
Truant 

You  do  not  scorn  the  golden  rule — 

To  keep  your  distance  fare  from  school. 

I  understand  your  aberration: 

IVe  both  are  victims  of  vacation. 

Mischievous  One 

7'he  impish  gleam  zvithin  his  eyes 
Helies  the  angel  in  his  face. 

Virtue  is  but  a  poor  disguise 
For  those  who  lack  the  proper  size, 

And  hard  to  keep  in  place. 

*  «  • 

The  Short-Changed  One 

Nature,  in  a  moment  dense, 

Curbed  this  lad’s  intelligence; 

Rueing,  then,  her  foolish  part. 

Blessed  him  with  a  golden  heart. 


Genius 

Beyond  the  smudged  and  inky  papers. 
Beyond  the  fidgets  and  the  capers, 

I  see  the  poised  and  placid  Sir, 

And  me  his  humble  worshiper. 

February,  1960 


Exposure 

SNAPSHOTS  OF  MY  COLLEAGUES 
The  Stern  One 

Her  face  is  passive,  firm,  and  straight. 
And  free  of  laughter  s  wrinkle; 

But  if  her  eyes  you  penetrate, 

Behold,  the  secret  twinkle! 

*  *  # 

Humorist 

So  full  of  smiles,  so  full  of  wit. 

So  full  of  jests  uncounterfeit. 

He  teaches  well  who  has  the  art. 

But  best  who  adds  the  laughing  heart. 


Martinet 

Being  chilling-strict  and  rigid 
Makes  her  classroom  polar  frigid. 
How  can  pupils  warm  to  light. 
With  a  teacher  frozen  tight? 

The  Conscientious  One 

Always  striving  to  the  letter. 
Always  striving  to  be  better — 

0  how  good  to  have  a  beacon 
As  we  daily  weak  and  weaken! 
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This  i^ex  coven  products  and  services  referred  to  in  both  advertisements  and  wHitnrial  reviews  in  this  issue.  To  find 
a  particular  advertisement  or  editorial  listing,  consult  the  key  (OV  number)  which  precedes  the  listing,  and  which 
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201  Hamilton's  Lino  of  Erickson 

Folding  Tobies 

202  Holophona  Reolite  Luminaire 

203  Burke  Safety  Playground 

Equipment 

204  Royal  Standard  Typewriter 

206  Astro-Dome  Astronomical 

Equipment  for  Education 
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Furniture  Line 
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Intercommunication  System 
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224  Cutler  Miroc-O-Llte  for  School 

Lighting 
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225  Magnetic  Recording  Industries 

Equipment  for  Language 
Laboratories 

226  Samsonite  Stacking  Chairs 

227  Acme  Visible  Flexoline  Indexes 
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Furniture 
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Furniture 
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236  Executone  School  Communication 

Systems 

237  Hillyard  Floor  AAaintenance 
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238  American  "Croyonex"  Crayon 

240  Metwood  TC  Folding  Table 

241  Precision  and  Paco  Equipment  for 

Electronics  Training 

242  American  Optical  School  Vision 

Tests 

243  Up-Right  Tallescope  Work 

Plotform 

244  Breuer  Tornado  Vacuum  Cleaner 

245  Ditto  Duplicator 

246  Geerpres  Dual-Duty  Convertible 

for  School  Floor  Mopping 

247  Rolscreen  Pella  Wood  Folding 

Doors 

248  Recreation  Playground  Equipment 

249  Science  Electronics  Linguatroiner 

for  Language  Laboratory 
System 

250  Singer  Siont-O-Matk  Sewing 

Machine 

251  USS  AmBridge  Modular  School 
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252  National  Combination  Locks 

253  Vogel-Petarson  Schooline 

Wardrobe  Systems 

254  Tremco  Preventive  Roof 

Maintenance  Program 
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Pencils 
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266  American  Combination  Lock 
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Power  Stations 
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Furniture 

272  Don  Equipment  for  School 
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275  Garrett  Equipment  for  Vocational 

and  Commercial  Departments 

276  M.  D.  Brown  Scoremaster 

Scoreboards 

277  Tauber  Fast-Action  Binding  Kit 
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279  Radiant  Lenticular  Screens 

280  Cramer  Profession-L  Laboratory 

Furniture 

281  Mitchell  Fold-O-Leg  Equipment 

282  Geo.  F.  Cram  "Tuffy"  World  Globe 

283  Nor-Lake  Freezers,  Refrigerators 
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284  Advance  “ConvertanKitic"  for 
Floor  Cleaning 
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301  Herman  Nelson  Unit  Ventilator 

and  Accessories 

302  Aibi  Manufacturing  Fire-Retardant 

Paints 

303  E-Z  Fold  Basketball  Backstops 

304  American  Crayon  Art  Crayon 

305  Cassidy  Products  Floor  Cleaning 

Machine 

306  GR  Products  Soundproofing 

307  General  School  Equipment  Chair 

and  Study  Top 

308  Woodlets  Waste  Disposer 

309  White  Mop  Wringer  Utility 

Waste  Truck 

310  Weber  Costello  Chalkboard 

Graph  Boards 

311  Aver^o  “Counter-Cashier" 

312  Howe  Folding  Bench  and  Table 
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High  Efficiency  •  Low  Brightness 
Slim,  Streamlined  •  Economical 


To  meet  the  mounting  demand  for  more  effective 
lighting  in  new  and  old  educational  buildings, 
Holophone  offers  the  REALITE  Luminaire  with 
PRiSMAlUME  optical  construction.  Mode  of  acrylic 
plastic,  this  enclosure  is  ultra-thin,  light  in  weight, 
shatter-resistant,  free  from  discoloration.  Its  precise 
prismatic  control  results  in  high  level  illumination  with 
utmost  visual  comfort.  Measured  by  "life  cost"  per 
room  the  REAlite  Luminaire  assures  considerable 
economies.  Consult  Holophone  engineers 
through  your  professional  advisors. 

'A  —  CLASSROOM  —  Reolit*  —  long  continuous  runs 
B  —  LIBRARY  —  Roolite  —  12  ft.  luminaires 

C  —  KINDERGARTEN  —  Reolite  combined  with  2  ft. 
square  prismatic  lens  panels 

D  —  CAFETERIA  —  Reolite  —  suspension  mounted 


HOLOPHANE  COMPANY,  INC. 

Lighting  Authoritims  Siisce  1898 
342  Modison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

TNE  HOLOPHANE  CO.,  LTB.,  410  KIPtlHO  AVE.  M.,  TORONTO  14,  ONTARIO 

_ _  .  n 
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Today,  as  always,  the  J.  E.  Burke  Company 
continues  to  set  the  standard  by  manufac¬ 
turing  the  highest  quality  playground  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Burke  Better  Built  shield  repre¬ 
sents  the  company’s  policy  of  maximum 
safety  plus  years  of  trouble  free  service. 


The  same  standards  also  apply  to  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  quality  outdoor  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  such  items  as:  Horizontal  Ladders, 
Sand  Boxes,  See-Saws,  Swing  Gates,  Slides, 
Basketball  Backstops  and  Goals,  Bicycle 
Racks,  Portable  Platforms,  Park  Benches, 
Picnic  Tables,  Tennis  and  Volleyball  Posts. 


KMMTION  OFFSn  IMKETIMl  IMUTOP  TIm 
safest  design  aeailabte  In  outdoor  backstops, 
tapport  posts  are  off  ttie  play  area.  IVi  feet 
bebbtd  tbe  backboard  B  feet  apart  All  steel 
constractlofl,  certified  malleebe  Iron  Attlngs. 
Tbis  backstop  offers  an  exclusive  set  screw 
arrangement  to  eliminate  backboard  adjust¬ 
ment  problems,  makes  It  easy  to  keep 
backboard  perfectly  vertical  at  all  times. 
Also  fan  and  rectangle  backstops-single 
and  double  post.  Model  W-tS^ 


KAVT  Mnr  swim  Spedal  maed  desifi  with 
the  highest  safety  standerd  of  any  cooworaMa 
swing  unit  mormfectured.  Triangular  end  pipes 
plos  a  double  sat  of  Interter  plpo  sopperts  puts 
this  model  In  a  goallty  claet  that  seta  tha  pace 
la  playground  oqulpm^  design. 

He^  Duty  Swing  offered  la  2, 4,  B,  and  S  swiag 
units.  Interlocking  knob  ceostmctlen  gives  rigid 
ateembly  on  all  fittlags.  String  seat  haags  IS” 

Fraam  (garntMied  steel  pIpeMsp  pipo-2Bb*  e.d. 

support  pl^l9b'  04. 


Highest  quality  materials  combined  with 
traditionally  superior  Burke  construction  make 
this  model  tta  leader  of  any  merry-go-round 
manufactured.  WiT  e.d.  galvanized  steel  pipe 
support  and  the  finest  select  hardwood  are 
assembled  Into  a  rugged  lifetime  servico 
unit  of  playground  fun. 

Merry  Co-Rounds  offered  In  V,  10',  12', 
and  14'  diameters  with  open  face 
or  enclosed  center  section. 

MedelMS4 


J.  E.  BURKE  COMPANY,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin:  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Write  for  your  complete  playground  planning 
and  specification  file.  P.O.  Box  986,  Dept.  V,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  •  P.O.  Box  549,  Dept.  V,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 
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